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INTRODUCTION 


The Soviet Union covers half of Europe and a third of Asia— 
a sixth of the globe. The country’s territory stretches from the 
Black Sea, Asian mountains and deserts in the south to the Arctic 
Ocean in the north, and from the Pacific Ocean in the east to 
the Baltic Sea and the Carpathians in the west. 

The country’s natural conditions are varied, and man_ first 
appeared in the warmer southern part of this enormous area. 
The people inhabiting it travelled the long road from the pri- 
mitive communal system to class society, a pattern observed 
throughout the world. The primitive communal period in the 
history of humanity was the longest socio-economic formation 
of the past. Its beginnings go back hundreds of thousands of 
years while its end varied for different peoples. The history 
of the peoples inhabiting the earth in those distant times is 
anonymous. Neither the names of the tribes or their chiefs, nor 
their languages are known. But we do know that the primitive 
culture which arose in the remote past was the foundation on 
which humanity’s subsequent material and intellectual culture 
developed. 

The present climatic conditions and the present boundaries 
of forest, forest-steppe and steppe areas took shape approxim- 
ately in the first millennium B.C. Still earlier, in the third 
and second millennia B.C., primitive crop farming and_ stock 
breeding began to spread in the steppe areas of what is today 
Soviet territory and, correspondingly, the bounds of regions with 
different material cultures and ways of life became more clearly 
apparent. The northern tribes remained hunters and gatherers 
of wild fruit, berries, etc. for a long time. The transition to crop 
farming and livestock breeding in the oases of Central Asia, in 
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the Black Sea area and in Transcaucasia was hastened by these 
regions’ ties with West and Southeast Asia, where such a tran- 
sition had occurred earlier than in other parts of the world. 

The country’s different regions developed unevenly in that 
period. It was only gradually, with the development of the econ- 
omy and growth in opportunities for social and cultural inter- 
action, that the levels of different peoples began to even out. 

The greater part of the present territory of the Soviet Union 
was outside the settled lands at the time. Enormous areas re- 
mained sparsely populated or not populated at all. The inhabitans 
of one place might have known nothing about the inhabitants 
of another, even though it might have been quite near, or might 
have lost what information they had—writing, which could 
retain memories of the past for a relatively long period, did not 
exist yet. Gradually, life spread to larger areas. Occasionally, some 
peoples added new territories to the lands they inhabited; 
on other occasions, peoples left the lands they had lived in and 
interfered in the life of others: migration of peoples occurred. 
It was in this way, little by little, within the framework of the 
primitive communal system, that the rudiments appeared of those 
large cultural-ethnic communities from which the later peoples 
known to us from written sources emerged in the long process of 
mutual influence and conflict, migration and settlement of new 
lands. 

Written accounts of some of the country’s peoples have been 
preserved from the first millennium B.C.; the Greek historian 
Herodotus also wrote about them in the 5th century. 





Chapter 1 


SLAVE-OWNING STATES AND THE COMMUNITIES OF 
EUROPEAN AND ASIAN TRIBES ON THE TERRITORY OF THE 
SOVIET UNION (FIRST MILLENNIUM B.C.-EARLY 

CENTURIES A. D.) 


Slave-owning states, which were closely connected with other 
ancient centres of civilisation, already existed in the first millen- 
nium B.C. in Transcaucasia, the Black Sea area and Central 
Asia. Urartu, on the Armenian Plateau, is considered to be the 
first state on the territory of the Soviet Union. That was the 
site of ancient settlements; it is referred to in the Biblical legend 
of Noah’s Ark. In the 8th century B.C., Urartu occupied a lead- 
ing place in West Asia as a state. The Urartu rulers held sway 
over Transcaucasia, including the fertile Ararat Lowland, where 
fortress towns were built (Erebuni, a major administrative and 
military centre, which also served as the ruler’s residence, was 
located on the outskirts of modern Yerevan) and _ irrigated 
farming prevailed. Urartu had its own (cuneiform) writing, as 
did the other great ancient Oriental autocracies. This state did 
not, and could not, achieve economic community between its 
different areas and fell apart as a result of wars with aggressive 
rivals. 

Until the recent excavations by Soviet archaeologists, the 
ancient history of Central Asia had been shrouded in almost 
complete mystery. The enigmas of its history were concealed 
under the sands which had covered the towns and palaces scat- 
tered among the old agricultural oases (in the 4th century B.C., 
the Greeks called these lands a country of a thousand towns). 
The differences between the steppe and mountainous parts in- 
habited by livestook breeders and (to a lesser extent) by hunters 
with their low culture, on the one hand, and the lands with 
developed crop farming and towns, on the other, became appar- 
ent in very early times in Central Asia. The necessity for collec- 
tive efforts in building and maintaining the irrigation network, 
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as well as the need to fight nomad raids, led to the rise of fairly 
large states in which the commune continued to play a major 
part. Sogdiana and Khorezm stood out particularly among the 
states of the middle of the first millennium B.C. Considerable 
parts of Central Asia were included in the enormous empires 
of the time—the Persian Achaemenides’ empire (from the mid- 
6th century B.C.), and then the empire of Alexander the Great 
(ruled 336-323 B.C.). Bactria came to the forefront in the 3rd 
and 2nd centuries B.C., followed by Parthia. 

The ramified Central Asian civilisation interacted with other 
great civilisations of ancient times, such as India, China, and 
Mesopotamia. Having absorbed many elements of Greek culture, 
the peoples of Central Asia, in their turn, largely influenced the 
invaders’ culture. The Central Asian roots of Hellenism, the 
rise of which dates back to the 4th century B.C., were at least 
as strong as the West Asian ones. 

Greek colonies appeared in the northern and eastern shores 
of the Black Sea in the middle of the first millennium B.C. The 
Greeks had known about these lands before their colonisation: 
Greek myths described Heracles’s heroic deeds in Scythia and 
Iphigenia in Taurida (the Crimea), the travel of the argonauts 
in search of the golden fleece to Colchis (the Caucasian shore 
of the Black Sea); Prometheus was chained to a rock in the 
Caucasus according to legend. The colonies were usually founded 
in the places where the local tribes had formerly settled and 
often became administrative, trading and manufacturing centres 
of rural districts. As a result, the colonies’ population soon be- 
came mixed, too. Of the numerous Greek colonies, particular 
importance was acquired by Olbia (at the mouth of the Southern 
Bug), Chersonnes (near modern Sevastopol) and Panticapaeum 
(modern Kerch); the latter became the centre of the Bosporan 
slave-owning kingdom. In the 4th century B.C., half of the 
grain imported to Athens came from the Bosporan kingdom. 

The Armenian kingdom of Tigran II (ruled 95-56) became 
the largest state of the first half of the Ist century B.C. Philos- 
ophers and writers lived at his court, and Greek tragedies were 
performed on stage. At the turn of the Christian era, other large 
states existed in Transcaucasia as well. As the Black Sea area, 
Transcaucasia was largely influenced by Roman statehood and 
culture. 
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Vast steppes stretched from beyond Lake Baikal to the lowlands 
of Central Europe. Their southern part formed a golden belt 
of great civilisations of antiquity in the first millennium B.C., 
while numerous tribes whose names are unknown lived their 
isolated prehistoric life in the northern part. A certain interaction 
occurred here between tribes separated from each other by 
enormous distances: archaeologists have discovered objects 
which travelled from Southern Siberia to Eastern Europe, from 
West Asia to the Caucasus and the Middle Volga area. The 
achievements of metal-working spread northwards from the 
southern regions. In the middle of the first millennium B.C., a 
certain cultural community formed on that territory. 

The Hellenes (ancient Greeks) called the local population of 
the Black Sea area with whom they had contacts Scythians. But 
the name Scythian (which means obscure, unknown, in Greek) 
also referred to all the inhabitants of the steppes (partly the 
Asian steppes too) .* 

Among the Scythians of the Black Sea area, Herodotus singled 
out land tillers (near the Dnieper River) and nomads. The 
Scythian tillers were autochthons (aborigines), according to 
Herodotus: “They have lived here for more than 1,000 years and 
do not remember their origin.” As legend has it, these Scythians 
invented the plough, while archaeologists have discovered that 
rye was first introduced as a crop by the Scythians (previously 
it had been regarded as a weed growing on wheat fields, and it 
took many years for people to notice that that cereal could be 
eaten). The Jand-tilling tribes which had long lived in the 
central part of Eastern Europe were the ancestors of the Slavs. 

The Scythian nomads were going through a period when 
an upper stratum of rich military chiefs had already been formed 
living on plunder, including slaves, and, at the same time, they 
retained important elements of social equality characteristic of 
pre-class society. A considerable role in that society was played 
by women, who also took part in military campaigns. One should 
not think that some powerful Scythian state existed on these 
Eurasian steppe expanses and the inhabitants of the steppes were 
united under one tribe. If such alliances did arise in certain, 


* The Hellenes also used the name Scythia for the territories north 
of the Black Sea, and subsequently, when the Scythians had already 
left the historical stage, the name remained for a long time. 





relatively small regions of that territory, they proved to be short- 
lived. 

There were similar traits in the way of life of various peoples 
which had absorbed Scythian culture, and in their objects of art 
(frequently marked by the famous Scythian “animal style’—de- 
piction of animals distinguished by realism and particular expres- 
siveness). Thus, Herodotus’s detailed description of the custom in 
accordance with which tribal chiefs were buried in enormous 
mounds near the Dnieper rapids was completely confirmed in 
similar mounds excavated by archaeologists in the Altai (the 
Pazyryk area). Here, due to the permafrost, objects had been 
preserved which had perished in the European mounds—items 
of fabric, fur, and wood, and tattooed bodies of the buried. The 
tattoo patterns resemble the golden objects of the European 
Scythians. This allows us to maintain that a special culture of 
the Scythian type was widespread. 

Military expeditions against the tribal alliances of these no- 
mads were usually unsuccessful. Persian kings Cyrus and Darius I 
suffered defeat in wars against them in the 6th century B.C. 
In fighting the Persian invaders, the Scythians used the tactics 
of luring them deep into the open steppe, far from sources of 
supply, and exhausting them by continuous attacks from differ- 
ent sides, 

Gradually, beginning approximately from the 2nd_ century 
B.C., the Scythians were expelled from the steppes of Eastern 
Europe by the Sarmatians, though it would probably be more 
precise to regard it as the establishment of the domination of 
a new tribal alliance in these regions. In the 2nd-4th centuries 
A.D., numerous Slav tribes began to play an increasing part in 
European events. 

The “great migration of peoples” occurred approximately in 
the middle of the first millennium A.D. After passing through 
the lands of the ancient Asian civilisations, the nomad Mongol 
tribes of Huns entered Europe through the “great gates of peo- 
ples” (between the Urals and the Caspian Sea), involving many 
aborigines in their movement west and destroying states and 
ancient seats of culture. The exchange of material and intellectual 
values which had seemed traditional was interrupted in the 
areas of land-tilling and steppe civilisations and the peoples’ 
progress was delayed. 
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Many specific features of historical development in that age 
were due to relations between the land tillers and town dwellers, 
on the one hand, and the nomad tribes, on the other. With 
their patriarchal-feudal relations and considerable development 
of slave-owning, the nomads often united in search of food, 
pastures and booty, and attacked the settled population, plunder- 
ing, forcing it into submission or exterminating it. However, it 
proved to be better to establish their domination over their hard- 
working neighbours, without economic ties with whom it was 
difficult for them to exist. The conquerors either remained in 
their former places, sending governors and collectors of tribute, 
or settled among the conquered and, retaining their customs, 
gradually became the upper stratum of that population, some- 
times merging with the former agrarian nobility and rich mer- 
chants. Then, one state would consist, as it were, of two peoples: 
the settled working population—peasants and craftsmen—and 
the nomad population: warriors, administrators, and merchants. 
Usually, if the conquest lasted fairly long, the conquerors would 
gradually fall under the influence of the more advanced culture 
of the aborigines. 








Chapter 2 





EARLY FEUDAL STATES IN TRANSCAUCASIA 
AND CENTRAL ASIA 


Feudal relations took shape in the advanced countries of Europe 
and Asia in the second half of the first millennium A.D. The 
rise of the feudal social system occurred gradually within the 
framework of the previous socio-economic formation—slave- 
owning or primitive-communal. Feudalism is characterised by 
the feudal lord’s ownership of the basic means of production, 
above all, of land, and incomplete ownership of those who till 
the land. The forms of the direct producer’s dependence on the 
individual feudal lord, a church corporation or a state represent- 
ing the power of the feudal class could be different: from semi- 
servile to almost nominal dependence, from serfdom to inequality 
between estates. As a rule, not only the town craftsman but also 
the peasant retained his personal ownership of the tools and his 
own private farm or shop. 

New social relations were also upheld by new religions reso- 
lutely asserting one God and one system of rites. The establish- 
ment of such beliefs increased mutual alienation between the 
peoples. Religions (Christianity and Islam) increasingly became 
orthodox and state-wide, and religious conflicts developed into 
wars between states, which were waged in the name of defend- 
ing and spreading the “true faith”. Mutual religious and cul- 
tural estrangement did not contribute (even when trade or po- 
litical relations between states were retained and developed) to 
an awareness of common traditions. On the contrary, religious 
bigotry required rejection of such views and contrasted one 
“true faith” to all others, and one “just order” to others, Whole 
peoples were converted, usually by force, to a new faith, attend- 
ed by the explicit rejection of many pagan traditions. 

In countries with a slave-owning formation, feudalism formed 
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as a result of the disintegration of slave-owning relations. The 
latter reached an impasse due to the low productivity of slave 
labour, reduced opportunities for obtaining new slaves, and slave 
disturbances, combined with invasions by peoples standing at a 
lower level of social development. 

In ‘Transcaucasia, feudal relations formed approximately in 
the 3rd and 4th centuries A.D. and in Central Asia in 6th-8th 
centuries. Christianity became the state religion in Armenia and 
Georgia in the 3rd-4th centuries. That was usually accompanied 
by the assertion of feudal relations. The adoption of Christianity 
contributed to the cultural influence of Byzantium, which inher- 
ited Graeco-Roman traditions. It was particularly important that 
in Armenia and Georgia, as later in Russia church service and 
teaching at school were conducted in the native tongue in the 
5th century. The inventor of the Armenian alphabet was Mesrop 
Mashtots, the son of a peasant. This promoted literature and 
the recording of local pre-Christian legends. 

A special feature of development in Central Asia, and partly 
in Transcaucasia as well, was that the state paid considerable 
attention to organising public works to maintain the irrigation 
systems, in which both the dependent and the free population 
took part. Since all governments sought to organise public 
works over the centuries, such an abrupt change in the way of 
life and the consequent decline of culture (above all, town cul- 
ture) was not observed in these countries as it was in Western 
Europe at the dawn of feudalism. At the same time, one devastat- 
ing war which destroyed the water supply system was enough 
to depopulate a country and wipe out its civilisation for many 
years, because the water resources in Central Asia are quite 
scarce. 

A characteristic feature in Transcaucasia and Central Asia at 
the time was that those regions were split up into a multitude 
of small states hostile to each other. Occasionally, some success- 
ful king would unite some of the states, but such amalgamations 
would usually involve only the administrative sphere and did 
not last long; they did not have a common economic basis, and 
the peoples inhabiting them lacked ethnic community. The dis- 
unity of state power made things easier for foreign conquerors. 
In the middle of the first millennium A.D., Transcaucasia was 
the scene of a struggle between Byzantium and Persia, and then, 
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in the 7th and 8th centuries, it was under the rule of the Arab 
Caliphate, as was Central Asia. 

Feudal and national oppression by foreigners, the revival of 
slavery combined with greater oppression by local feudal lords, 
and the destruction of local culture provoked active protest on 
the part of the native population. Uprisings and even popular 
wars broke out frequently. Such a struggle against foreigners in 
Armenia occurring in the 8th century was reflected in a prom- 
inent Armenian epic, the Poem of the Sasun Knights. 

The largest uprising in Central Asia (776-783) was headed by 
a former craftsman, Mukanna (meaning “covered by a_ veil” 
in Arabic, whose real name was Hashim-ibn-Hakim). Mukanna 
was a follower of Mazdak, whose religious teaching asserted 
that all free people (not slaves) should have equal access to all 
benefits. The bulk of the insurgents consisted of “people in white 
clothes”, peasants. They were supported by craftsmen and 
slaves. Aimed not only against the invaders but also against the 
local rich, the uprising involved a considerable part of Central 
Asia. 

Another major peasant war of the early Middle Ages was an 
uprising by peasants, craftsmen and slaves in Transcaucasia, 
which lasted for 21 years (816-837). It is sometimes called the 
Khurramite Uprising, after the name of a sect which, like the 
followers of Mazdak in Central Asia, demanded that social in- 
equality be done away with. It was headed by Babek, an outstand- 
ing leader, who came from the lower strata of the Azerbaijanian 
people. He led a people’s army which, in addition to Azerbaijan- 
ians, included many Armenians and Georgians united by 
their hatred for foreign oppressors and local feudal lords, In 
this way, the interests of the class struggle and resistance against 
foreign invaders contributed to the drawing together of mem- 
bers of different nationalities in such early times. 

In the 9th and 10th centuries, states that were in effect inde- 
pendent of the Arab Caliphate emerged in Central Asia and 
‘Transcaucasia. It was a time when town life and culture were 
on the upswing. Foreign invasions led to the awakening of na- 
tional awareness everywhere. And though the dominating role 
in the countries of the Caliphate (where Islam was the state 
religion) was played by Arabic (similarly, in medieval Western 
Europe, Latin was the language of church service, school in- 
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struction and science), the philosophers, scholars and writers of 
these countries were primarily cultural figures of their national- 
ities though they used the Arabic language. 

Among the major centres of world culture at the turn of the 
millennium were the towns of Central Asia, particularly, Bukha- 
ra and Urgench. Almost all the most outstanding scholars posses- 
sing encyclopaedic knowledge in that age were born and worked 
in Central Asia. Algebra was named after a mathematical 
treatise by al-Khorezmi (780-847), a mathematician, astronomer 
and geographer, compiler of a map of the world (his name 
means Khorezmian). 

The exceptionally high development of science in Khorezm 
was reflected in the works of a scholar of humble origin al-Biruni 
(978-1048), subsequently called by Europeans the Leonardo da 
Vinci of the 11th century. A great researcher of tremendous 
erudition, he was a geographer, mathematician, astronomer, mi- 
neralogist (he determined the specific weight of many minerals 
and metals), physician, designer, historian, poet and philosopher. 

Ibn-Sina (980-1037), born in a village near Bukhara, known 
in Europe as Avicenna, was a younger contemporary of al-Biruni 
and a participant in scientific debates with him. He was a prac- 
ticing doctor (called the Great Healer), a scholar possessing en- 
cyclopaedic knowledge, philosopher and poet. His scientific her- 
itage and the diversity of his interests is striking: he compiled 
voluminous encyclopaedias with information on the natural 
sciences and even music, wrote philosophical works, invented 
social utopian schemes of just states of the future and composed 
verses. Ibn-Sina was most widely known for his medical works, 
particularly the many volumes of The Canon of Medicine gen- 
eralising the achievements of world medicine in that age. 
Translated a hundred years later into Latin, that work remained 
the leading medical manual for several centuries (until the end 
of the 17th century in Europe and in the countries of the Orient 
even later). 

A most famous poet of the Persian-speaking world was a Tajik, 
Firdousi (934-1027), author of the historical epic in verse The 
Book of Kings (Shah-Name). 

Beginning with tne 9th century, Transcaucasia was continually 
raided and invaded by the Seljuk Turks, which was one of the 
reasons for the wide dispersion of the Armenian people. In 
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foreign lands, Armenians founded colonies and successfully prac- 
tised the handicrafts and trade. Georgia came to the forefront 
in the struggle against foreign invaders and became a large state 
in the rule of David the Renovator (ruled 1089-1125), an out- 
standing statesman, general and book lover. Particular heights 
were attained by Georgia during the reign of Queen ‘Tamar (ruled 
1184-1213). In the years of cultural upsurge in Georgia, the 
best traditions of folk art were widely used and Graeco-Roman 
and Byzantine traditions cultivated. Architecture and fresco 
painting attained a high level. Around 1187, Shota Rustaveli 
wrote the famous humanistic poem The Knight in a Tiger’s 
Skin. In it, he extolled friendship between peoples. This work 
was destined to live a long life: Shota Rustaveli’s verses were 
immortalised in proverbs and songs. 

Remarkable achievements in the field of culture were also 
reflected in the architecture and literature of other areas in 
Transcaucasia. Azerbaijanian poet Nizami (1141-1203) composed 
verses in his native town of Ganja (which had become one 
of the largest centres of trade and handicrafts in Transcaucasia 
by that time). He was the author of classical poems on histor- 
ical subjects and numerous lyrical verses. As Rustaveli in his 
works, Nizami urged peoples to come together. The cultural 
achievements of the peoples of Central Asia and Transcaucasia 
in the 10th-13th centuries firmly entered the world treasure- 
house of culture. 


Chapter 3 
ANCIENT RUSSIA 


For the peoples of Eastern Europe, as for the peoples of the 
central and northern part of Western Europe, feudal society be- 
came the first form of class society. In the middle of the first 
millennium A.D., the East European Lowlands were inhabited 
by the East Slavs. The process of the forming of the Slav tribes 
goes back into the depth of the centuries when similar traits 
of material and spiritual culture emerged for all the Slavs—East, 
West and South Slavs—which are now particularly evident in 
the likeness of their languages. 

In the second half of the first millennium, the East Slavs had 
large tribal unions, in which elements of state organisation de- 
veloped. These tribal unions waged successful wars against Byz- 
antium, as a result of which abandoned Byzantine lands were 
settled by Slav communes. On the lands where most of the Slavs 
lived, ploughed land tillage began to prevail and crafts developed, 
particularly iron-working. Preconditions emerged for the rise of 
towns not only as feudal castles but also as centres of the crafts 
and trade. Foreign trade relations developed with growing inten- 
sity with the countries of the Orient, Byzantium and the Baltic 
lands. The basic ethnic territory of the ancient Russian people 
took shape in the 9th-10th centuries, uniting all the East Slav 
tribes, and the ancient Russian literary language gradually formed. 
With the emergence of classes, Slav statehood gradually developed. 

The greatest importance was acquired by the political union 
of the southern group of tribes centred around Kiev (founded 
in the middle of the first millennium A.D.) and the northern 
tribes headed by the Novgorod Slovens. The area between the 
Dnieper and the Northern Donets retained its old name Russian 
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land or Russia for a long time. Later on, when Kiev became 
the centre of the East Slav state, the name began to be used 
for all the lands of the East Slavs. 

Norman vikings and merchants appeared on the “way from 
the Varangians to the Greeks” (the river route from Scandina- 
via to Byzantium) at the end of the first millennium. The num- 
ber of Normans in Russia was not large. Settling on the new 
lands, they quickly merged with the local nobility who were 
being feudalised, and were assimilated, absorbing the culture and 
language of the Slavs. As leaders of the local or mercenary 
guards, some of them even became princes (like the semi-legend- 
ary Ryurik in Novgorod in 862). In 882, Novgorod prince Oleg 
(also of Varangian origin) set out from Novgorod to the south 
at the head of an army consisting mostly of Slavs (Slovens and 
Krivichi) and a small number of Varangians, gained possession 
of Kiev and became the Grand Prince of Russia. A successful 
expedition by his forces against Constantinople compelled Byz- 
antium to sign a treaty in 911 on terms favourable for the an- 
cient Russian state. 

The founder of the dynasty of Russian princes who ruled until 
the late 16th century was Kiev prince Igor killed in 945. A chron- 
icler of the early 12th century attributed the latter’s ancestry 
to the semi-legendary Novgorod military leader Ryurik, seeking 
to support the idea of continuity in the rule of the ancient Rus- 
sian princes, and the dynasty began to be called Ryurikovichi 
(children of Ryurik). 

In the 10th century, the East Slav states and tribal unions 
whose language was Slav were ruled by the Kiev grand princes, 
to whom they were to pay tribute. Igor’s widow, Olga, the first 
Russian princess to adopt Orthodox Christianity and glorified 
both in chronicles and in folk legends for her wisdom, attempted 
to introduce order into the levying of tribute by dividing the 
state territory into administrative units—pogosts. The son of Igor 
and Olga, the militant prince Svyatoslav, subjugated the Slav 
and Finno-Ugric tribes inhabiting the area between the Oka and 
Volga rivers, as well as lands along the Volga, and undertook 
victorious expeditions reaching the Volga in the east and Con- 
stantinople in the south. Russia began to take an increasingly 
active part in European affairs. 

Thus, a large Slav state was created in the east of Europe, 
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which took a prominent position in the world system of medieval 
feudal countries by the mid10th century. In its socio-economic 
character, the ancient Russian state was a feudal society which 
still retained considerable survivals of the communal system. The 
inhabitants of villages were united in territorial rural communes 
(mir). But part of the communes’ lands expropriated by the no- 
bility who were being feudalised was turned by them into their 
private property to be passed down by right of inheritance. These 
lands were worked by the kholopy (bondmen) and the com- 
mune members who had fallen into dependence from the nobles. 
The commune peasants (smerdy), who had their own small 
holdings, made up the bulk of the working population of the 
ancient Russian state. 

The economic development of ancient Russia moved in the 
direction of the expansion of the landed property of the feudal 
princes, boyars, leaders of the princes’ troops (druzhiny), and 
then the church hierarchy through the capture of communal 
peasant lands. The working population was exploited in the 
following forms: barshchina or corvée (forced unpaid labour by 
a smerd for a feudal lord—tilling the land, building, laying roads, 
and so on) and obrok (quitrent or payment in kind). 

The boyars were the highest stratum of the population and 
chief political force in the towns. But craftsmen made up the 
main mass of the town population. There was a marketplace 
in every town where local and visiting merchants, and town 
craftsmen traded. The small craftsmen and the town poor con- 
stituted the lowest category of the town population. 

The ancient Russian state (Kiev Russia) achieved great power 
in the reign of Vladimir I Svyatoslavich, who was prince of 
Kiev in 980-1015, and his son Yaroslav the Wise (ruled 1019- 
1054), 

Under Vladimir I, the expansion of the state continued, and 
resolute measures were taken to fight the raids by the steppe 
nomads, the Pechenegs. Defensive lines with fortresses were 
built in the southeast. The Byzantine emperor, to whose sister 
Vladimir was married, resorted to the military assistance of the 
Kiev prince. 

In Russian bylinas (epics), the wars and feasts of Vladimir I 
are glorified, and the deeds of the favourite Russian folklore bo- 
gatyrs (knights)—Ilya Muromets, a peasant’s son, Dobrynya 
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Nikitich, a diplomat and warrior, and Alyosha Popovich, a bold 
fighter, are attributed to the years of Vladimir’s reign. 

Vladimir I sought to strengthen the state from inside. His 
sons replaced local princes in various areas, and thus the full 
power was concentrated in the hands of one princely family. 
Universal standards of Russian law were developed. Russia was 
converted to Christianity in 988 and 989, and the Orthodox 
Christian faith became the state religion. This contributed to 
further feudalisation, strengthened the prince’s power and help- 
ed unite separate parts of the state. Since Christianity was the 
dominant religion in Europe, the conversion drew the ancient 
Russian state closer to other European states. It also promoted 
culture and the spreading of literacy. However, initially, Christi- 
anity remained a religion of the feudal lords and town dwellers; 
the main mass of the rural population continued to adhere to 
paganism for a long time. Uprisings against feudal exploitation 
often occurred under the religious slogan of a return to the old 
beliefs. 

Having come to power, Yaroslav issued a code of laws for 
the whole state not only regulating the court system and taxa- 
tion but also legalising the feudal lords’ rights to their land and 
peasants (known as Russkaya Pravda—Russian Truth). Whereas 
under Vladimir I the vassals were strong primarily because they 
had close links with the Grand Prince, took part in his expedi- 
tions, feasts, and levying of tribute, in the years of Yaroslav’s 
reign, the vassals settled on their land and, consequently, the peas- 
ants were enslaved even more and the town craftsmen subjected 
to greater exploitation. 

It was a time of cultural upsurge and arise in social awareness. 
In that period, talented architects built the St. Sophia cathedrals 
(in Kiev, Novgorod and Polotsk), rivalling the famous St. Sophia 
in Constantinople. In his Treatise on Law and Virtue, Ilarion, 
Bishop of Kiev, an author and orator, developed the idea of 
peoples’ equality and considered world history as their gradual 
conversion to Christianity. Chronicles were written regularly in 
Kiev under the guidance of Yaroslav, who was a great book 
lover. 

Kiev and Novgorod were now among the most populated towns 
in Europe and major centres of international trade. Russian mer- 
chants knew many countries very well. Russian furs, weapons 
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and jewellery were famous all over the world. The grand prince’s 
court was frequented by diplomats, warriors and merchants 
from Europe and Asia. Some of the mightiest monarchs sought 
to establish an alliance with Yaroslav. The extent and importance 
of Russia’s international ties were reflected in marriages of 
members of the Russian grand prince’s family, which were nat- 
urally of a political nature. Thus, Yaroslav was married to the 
daughter of the Swedish king, his brother was married to the 
daughter of the Polish king, their sisters became the wives of the 
Polish and Hungarian kings and the margrave of Normandy. 
Yaroslav’s son Vsevolod was related to the Hungarian, Danish, 
Norwegian and French kings, the husbands of his sisters, to the 
Polish king and a German count (his brothers were married to 
their daughters); he himself was married to the daughter of 
the Byzantine emperor; Vsevolod’s daughter was married to the 
German emperor Henry IV, and his son Vladimir Monomachos 
was married to the daughter of the king of England. The Byz- 
antine, Arabic-speaking and West European authors wrote about 
Russia. There are repeated references to Russia in French and 
German epics and Scandinavian sagas (where Russia is called 
the land of towns). 

Two opposite trends were already apparent in the ancient Rus- 
sian state in the early 11th century: on the one hand, there was 
the desire of the Kiev grand princes to retain their sole power 
throughout the country, on the other, the local ruler in each 
principality allotted to the Kiev prince’s relatives sought to be 
the sole ruler in his lands. The latter trend gained the upper 
hand, because it was impossible to preserve the unity of such a 
large state without firm economic ties (which could not exist 
taken the level of economic development of that time). More- 
over, the intervention of the grand prince actually hindered the 
development of feudal relations in each principality. The result 
was a crisis of the early feudal state with its primitive centralisa- 
tion, a state whose monarch and his court were supported largely 
by military booty and tribute. A wave of mass popular uprisings 
swept villages and towns (in Kiev in 1068, in Novgorod, and in 
the Rostov lands). 

Internecine strife between princes became a common. thing, 
which often developed into wars with great bloodshed, as a re- 
sult of which many Russian people were captured and turned 
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into slaves. The steppe nomads, the Polovtsy (Cumans), who 
replaced the Pechenegs, as well as western neighbours, attempted 
to take advantage of the internecine strife. The frequent raids 
by the Polovtsy and the continuous feudal strife resulted in trade 
routes being increasingly abandoned, and in towns and villages 
being devastated. Such a critical situation compelled the princes 
to attempt to settle relations between each other. “Let each rule 
in his land”—this formula, adopted by the gathering of princes 
in 1097, officially recognised the existence of feudal dismember- 
ment, which replaced the early feudal empire. However, the 
meetings of princes failed to reconcile some of them. The process 
of feudal division could not even be checked by the successful 
activities pursued by the strongest and most talented of Russia’s 
princes, Vladimir IT Monomachos (1050-1125), prince of South 
Pereyaslav], initiator of joint actions against the Polovtsy and 
leader of successful expeditions into the depth of the southern 
steppes. 

In 1113, Vladimir Monomachos became the grand prince of 
Kiev, without leaving his former dominions. Monomachos as- 
cended the throne following a mass town uprising, caused by a 
deterioration of the position of the dependent population and 
oppression on the part of the money lenders. The legal measures 
adopted by Monomachos (known as the Statute of Vladimir 
Monomachos and included in the Russian Truth in its new, 
enlarged edition) regulated relations between the dependent 
population and the feudal lords and money lenders, and 
remained as the country’s legal standards for a long period of 
time. 

A collection of official chronicles took its final form during 
Monomachos’s reign: it is an outstanding monument of medieval 
culture which includes the autobiographical ‘Admonition”, 
written by the prince himself for his sons. The title of the collec- 
tion is Povest vremennykh let (The Tale of Bygone Years) coming 
from the first words of the chronicle: “These are the narratives 
of bygone years regarding the origin of the land of Rus, who 
first began to rule in Kiev, and from what source the land of 
Rus had its beginning.” The chronicler saw the history of Russia 
as a natural glorious continuation of all preceding world history. 
He insistently implies that Russian history has been independent 
and important. The idea of Russian unity pervades the work. 
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Subsequent generations always compared a prince they sought 
to praise to Vladimir Monomachos. 

The international prestige of the ancient Russian state rose 
again in the first quarter of the 12th century. However, the re- 
vival of the united ancient Russian state did not last long; in the 
second quarter of the 12th century, it finally fell apart into 
several large and small states, while Kiev, the “mother of Rus- 
sian towns” (as it is called in the chronicles), became the apple 
of discord for rival princes. 

The ancient Russian state occupied an important place in the 
history of Eastern Europe. The ancient Russian people sharing 
a common tongue were its principal population. The fraternal 
Russian (Great Russian), Ukrainian and Byelorussian peoples, 
who emerged in the 14th-15th centuries, originated from the 
ancient Russian people. Kiev Russia is the common cradle of the 
East Slavs’ statehood and culture. These peoples developed in 
constant cultural and economic intercourse. The memory of 
state unity was not obliterated. It was preserved in literature 
and in folklore. In the period of feudal dismemberment—the 
Kiev period in the history of Russia—the history of the ancient 
Russian state was regarded as the initial stage in the history of 
all states that had formed on its territory; the local chronicles 
always began with The Tale of Bygone Years and so did the 
official chronicles of Moscow tsars later. The tendency for the 
East Slavs to unite in a single state never died out completely, 
and this was an important cultural, psychological and socio-po- 
litical precondition for the emergence of such a state later on. 

By the 12th century, the traditional focus of political, eco- 
nomic and cultural life in Kiev or in Kiev and Novgorod was 
replaced by several such focuses. The local landowners became 
stronger and richer, the old towns grew and new ones appeared, 
and the crafts developed everywhere: conditions emerged for an 
economic and political upsurge in separate lands. With the grow- 
ing class struggle and the spread of feudal internecine strife, the 
rich landowners increasingly sought to strengthen local power. 
The large towns of Kiev Russia became centres of separate prin- 
cipalities rivalling each other in the struggle for political priority. 
The pages of the princes’ and monastic chronicles are filled with 
repercussions of feudal strife. At the same time, due to the la- 
bours of the craftsmen and peasants a material culture was being 
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created which secured Russia one of the leading places among 

European states in the economic respect. Thus, feudal disunity 
should not be considered solely in terms of the weakening of the 
Kiev state. It was an important stage in the development of 
ancient Russia’s feudalism, economy and culture. 

After the ancient Russian state fell apart, the most independ- 
ent role was played by the Vladimir-Suzdal principality, the 
Novgorod lands and the Galich-Volhynian principality. The 
Vladimir-Suzdal and Novgorod lands exceeded in size the largest 
European states existing at the time. 

In Novgorod the trend to separate became apparent back in 
the 11th century, while in the 12th century, the princes lost 
their power as heads of state there, and princes invited from 
other lands only acted as military leaders. An aristocratic republic 
(resembling the medieval Italian city-republics) was form- 
ed, in which not only the feudal landowners had great polit- 
ical weight but also the rich merchants; important political 
issues were settled at assemblies of members of the town’s upper 
stratum. The common folk often took part in the struggle be- 
tween political groupings. A major role was played in Novgorod 
by foreign trade: the people of Novgorod were supplied by 
grain from the eastern Russian lands, relations with which 
were never interrupted. Novgorod was the centre of transit 
trade between the lands of Eastern Europe (and through 
them with the countries of the Orient) and Western Eu- 
rope. The Novgorod people gained possession of extensive 
lands in the north of Eastern Europe, from where they ex- 
ported fur, wax and other natural products valued highly on 
international markets. Russian settlements arose in the north 
of Eastern Europe (the northern areas of the Soviet 
Union’s European part), and Russian culture spread to these 
areas. Novgorod was a centre of high town culture: the letters 
written on birch-bark recently found in the earth point to mass- 
scale literacy in this Russian town as far back as the 10th cen- 
tury. 

The Galich and Volhynian principalities, united under the 
tule of one prince in the late 12th century, were experiencing a 
period of economic upsurge. In view of the fall in the importance 
of the route “from the Varangians to the Greeks” due to the 
devastating raids by the nomads into the southern and south- 
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eastern lands of the ancient Russian state and the dwindling of 
economic life in Kiev, trade routes were shifted to the west. 
A stream of refugees flowed to the Galich and Volhvnian prin- 
cipalities from the south and southeast of ancient Russia. Bor- 
dering on some Russian principalities, and on Poland and Hun- 
gary, the Galich and Volhynian lands played a major role in 
the international relations of Central Europe in that period. 
Migration was also occurring to the northeastern Jands of the 
ancient Russian state at the time. These fertile lands were sep- 
arated from the areas where the steppe nomads lived by forests 
which were difficult to traverse. An independent principality 
formed here on the territory linked with all the lands of ancient 
Russia by navigable rivers; its capital was transferred from 
Rostov Veliky to Suzdal, and then to Vladimir on the Klyazma 
River, a town of crafts and trade. Prince Yuri Dolgoruky, Vladi- 
mir Monomachos’ youngest son, became famous as a founder of 
towns. He erected the fortifications of Moscow, first mentioned 
in chronicles in 1147. Whereas Yuri regarded the Kiev throne 
as the aim of his life and died as prince of Kiev (in 1157), his 


eldest son, Andrei Bogolyubsky, made Vladimir the centre of 
his lands. 


Fighting for independence from other states and one seat of 
power in Russia, Andrei attempted to elevate Vladimir opposing 
it to old Kiev. The Kiev Russia of Yaroslav was an historical 
example for him: his grandfather, Vladimir Monomachos, re- 
stored its unity for only a short time. It was ordered to erect Gold- 
en Gates in Vladimir (covered by sheets of gilded copper), 
similar to those in Kiev, and the majestic Cathedral of the As- 
sumption was to rival the Kiev St. Sophia. The particularly re- 
vered Icon of Our Lady was taken from Kiev to Vladimir; after 
Moscow became the capital of the unified Russian state in the 
late 15th century, it was in the Assumption Cathedral of the 
Moscow Kremlin. Tremendous church and palace construction 
was undertaken—in the prince’s village of Bogolyubovo (where 
Andrei fell victim to a boyar conspiracy in 1174). The chronicles 
persistently make it clear that Vladimir was the historical heir 
to Kiev and was to continue the unifying policies of the ancient 
Russian state. 

A man of broad designs and impetuous temper, Andrei put an 
end to the wilfulness of the princes in the northeast of Russia and 
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sought to subjugate the other principalities. To the old nobles 
he preferred new men, tied to him by land or money endow- 
ments. Vsevolod Bolshoye Gnezdo (the Big Nest) (ruled 1176- 
1212), Andrei’s younger brother, successfully carried on the same 
single-minded policy and was the first Russian ruler to be entitled 
the Grand Prince of All Russia. The Lay of the Warfare Waged 
by Igor written in his lifetime, shows Vsevolod as the most pow- 
erful ruler, whose warriors could splash aside the Volga River 
with their oars and scoop out the Don River with their helmets. 
The Vladimir-Suzdal lands became the kernel of the future unit- 
ed Russian state. 

The turn of the 13th century was a time of cultural upsurge 
(particularly, in the new political centres), which even the feu- 
dal wars failed to stop. The Lay of the Warfare Waged by Igor, 
a great monument of 12th-century world literature describing 
an expedition by southern princes against the Polovtsy and urg- 
ing all the Russian princes to unite in order to defend the Rus- 
sian lands, considers the country’s present in close interconnection 
with its historical past. The verses are pervaded with the spirit 
of history. This small but extremely humane work displays the 
lofty feeling of love for one’s country, the ideals of honour and 
a warrior’s duty, an acute sense of nature, while the touching 
image of Igor’s faithful wife, Yaroslavna, reflects the moral 
ideals of that age. 

The stern churches of Veliky Novgorod (sometimes decorated 
with amazing frescoes), the majestic cathedrals of Vladimir and 
churches in other towns of southern and northern Russia; chron- 
icles increasingly political in purpose, various translated works, 
The Word of Daniel the Hermit, an outstanding literary mon- 
ument of the mid-12th century, affirming the advantages of the 
prince’s strong power, the birch-bark letters of Novgorod and 
other towns which have revealed the daily life of the common 
folk for us—such are the few monuments of culture of the Rus- 
sian land which was devastated by the eastern nomads. 





Chapter 4 
YEARS OF OPPRESSION BY THE HORDE 





The Tatar-Mongol invasion of Asian and European countries 
exceeded all previous invasions by nomad tribes in scope and 
devastation. The Tatar-Mongols were going through a period 
of the forming of feudal relations in the early 13th century. A 
gifted and cruel military leader emerged at the time, Genghis 
Khan, who was proclaimed the sole ruler of an enormous empire 
in 1206. After gaining possession of Northern China, he con- 
quered Central Asia (where areas with towns and developed ag- 
riculture were turned into pastures), and later his vanguard en- 
countered the forces of the south Russian princes on the Kalka 
River (1223). Feudal dismemberment in the countries of Asia 
and Europe prevented them from opposing the hordes of Tatar- 
Mongol horsemen having a single command and equally strong 
and united military forces. 

The Tatar-Mongols enjoyed numerical superiority. They skil- 
fully made use of well-prepared surprise attacks and the military 
technical achievements of the Chinese whom they conquered. 
Genghis Khan’s heirs devastated Transcaucasia, and in 1236, 
the hordes of Genghis Khan’s grandson Batu (who was as cruel 
as his grandfather), not less than 120,000-140,000 horsemen, 
moved into Eastern Europe. Not only the warriors were on the 
move but also all the Tatar-Mongols ruled by the khan, with 
herds of animals, tens of thousands of wagons with women and 
children, and numerous slaves taken prisoner from among the 
conquered peoples. As a contemporary described it, “the land 
groaned from the multitude of warriors, and wild animals and 
night birds fled in fright from the enormous army”. Crossing 
the Volga River on the ice, Batu’s hordes first invaded the 
Ryazan principality. Neither the valour of the Russian people 
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(not only warriors but also al! the inhabitants took part in armed 
resistance), nor the town walls could stop the invaders. The 
fortifications could not resist the Chinese artillery, the towns 
perished in flames, and no one was left to bury the dead. The 
forces of the Vladimir prince were routed in 1238, while the 
prince himself and his warriors perished. The hordes turned 
south some 200 kilometres before Novgorod. Batu’s forces were 
held up for seven weeks by the inhabitants of the small town 
of Kozelsk, who resisted to the last man. The invaders called 
Kozelsk an “angry town”. In 1239 and 1240, Batu conquered 
Southern Russia and Chernigov and Kiev were plundered and 
burned. A monk who was sent by the Pope to the Khan six 
years later and travelled through Kiev noted that not more than 
200 houses were left standing in the town. 

When Batu moved further west, Europe was terrified. But the 
strength of Batu’s forces had been so much undermined by the 
battles in Russia that in a confrontation with the army of the 
Czech king Vaclav at Olomouc Batu was stopped and moved 
back to the Caspian steppes, afraid of leaving in his rear a 
devastated but unsubmissive Russia, a land terrible in its 
resistance. 

Taking advantage of the weakening of Russia, the knights of 
the Livonian Order, who had previously conquered the popula- 
tion of the Eastern Baltic area, and Swedish feudal lords invaded 
the Novgorod lands. The Roman Catholic curia inspired and 
directed their actions. The Swedish knights were defeated in 1240 
on the Neva River by a force led by the young Novgorod Prince 
Alexander (grandson of Vsevolod Bolshoye Gnezdo), who was 
later called Alexander Nevsky owing to this victory. In 1242, 
an army he commanded routed a German knight cavalry force 
on the ice of Lake Chudskoye, displaving high military skill: 
the wedge-like military formation, which was considered in- 
vincible at the time, was opposed by strong flanks and a reserve 
force. It was one of the first instances when a cavalry force was 
defeated by an army whose bulk was infantry. The moral im- 
portance of that victory was enormous for the Russians in a 
period of great hardships and defeats. The battle was of great 
significance, because it stopped the movement of the German 
knights to the East. However, the Baltic peoples living on what 
is at present the territory of Latvia and Estonia remained in 
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subjection to the foreign knights for almost another five cen- 
turles. 

‘The countries conquered by the Mongols where favourable 
conditions existed for extensive nomadic livestock breeding (the 
countries of Central Asia, the Caspian area and the area north 
of the Black Sea) became territories where Mongol states, or 
hordes, were established. 

The invasion by the hordes and the heavy foreign oppression, 
which lasted for nearly two and a half centuries (in Eastern 
Europe—the eastern part of the Tatar-Mongol Golden Horde) 
with its regime of terror led to the mass annihilation of the po- 
pulation in Russia, the pillaging and destruction of tremendous 
material values, and an abrupt fall in the country’s productive 
forces. Many towns and villages were razed to the ground, and 
much of the ploughland was overgrown by forest. Many of the 
famous Russian cratts disappeared, many secrets of manufacture 
were lost, and stone construction ceased for a long time. 

‘hough the Russian principalities were not included in the 
Golden Horde, the ‘latar-Mongol rule was a terrible calamity 
for the Kussian people. Russian princes became vassals of the 
khan of the Golden Horde. ‘he population was forced to pay 
a heavy tribute, levied by the Horde’s vice-gerents, the baskaks. 
‘Tatar-Mongol forces trequently raided Russian towns and _ vil- 
lages. ‘hey robbed the population, forced many into slavery and 
played havoc in suppressing uprisings against the oppressors. But 
even such massacres tailed to stamp out the Russian people’s 
liberation struggle, and in the late 13th century, the Horde was 
compelled to transter the levying of tribute to the Russian princes, 
and then recall its baskaks from the towns. 

in the 13th and early 14th centuries, the political dismember- 
ment of the country increased. The grand principality of Vla- 
dimir was divided into several appanage principalities, ruled by 
members of the princely family. ‘Ihe foreign yoke weakened po- 
litical ties between the various regions, and the south of Russia 
became even more separated from its north. Soon, the south- 
western lands came under the rule of Lithuania and Poland for 
several centuries. The rulers of the Horde had a vested interest 
in strengthening the political disunity of the Russian lands; they 
sowed discord and hostility among princes, pursuing the tradi- 
tional policy of divide and rule. Irreparable damage was inflicted 
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on culture, particularly, in Transcaucasia and South Russia. The 
Tatar-Mongol invasion was a sad period in the cultural history 
of all the peoples of the country. The invasion and foreign yoke 
were the main causes of the subsequent economic, political and 
cultural backwardness of Russia. 

It took centuries for economic and cultural life to be restored 
in Russia to the level of the first quarter of the 13th century. 
In that period, Western Europe was on the eve of the Renais- 
sance. 

In the mid-14th century, the dynasty of Genghis Khan’s des- 
cendants ceased, and power passed to the Mongol-Turkic emirs, 
from whom emerged the successful conqueror Tamerlane (Ti- 
mur), who had previously become leader of mercenary forces 
in the service of various Central Asian rulers. Tamerlane’s reign 
{1370-1405) was a time of continuous plunderous expeditions, 
as a result of which an enormous state was formed with the cap- 
ital in Samarkand. The state did not survive its founder for 
long. Tamerlane devastated Khorezm, which had separated from 
the Golden Horde by that time, laying waste to its capital, Ur- 
gench, conquered the Golden Horde, destroying its capital, Sarai, 
threatened the Russian lands, gained possession of Persia, and 
Transcaucasia, invaded India, and defeated and captured the 
Turkish Sultan Bayazid I in the battle of Ankara. Tamerlane 
died when he was preparing an expedition against China. 

One may speak of an enormous state founded by Tamerlane 
only tentatively, because his state proper made up only part of 
Central Asia with a negligible area if compared with the ter- 
ritories conquered as result of his expeditions. The relative 
strength of this mass of lands was only due to the inhuman cru- 
elty of Tamerlane and his henchmen—prisoners were killed by 
tens of thousands. The plundering of other countries raised the 
importance of Maverannakhr (the area between the Amu Darya 
and Syr Darya rivers). In this area, roads and irrigation systems 
were being built, foreign trade was being developed, and exten- 
sive use was being made of the labour of skilful craftsmen and 
artists forcibly brought from conquered countries. Samarkand 
was being built up (among the buildings erected at the time, 
mention should be made of such great works of world archi- 
tecture as the Bibi Khanym mosque and the Gur-Emir mauso- 
leum) ; it was called the “city of cities”. At the same time, outside 
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Maverannakhr, Tamerlane’s forces devastated whole countries 
and exterminated their population. 

After Tamerlane’s death, conflicts began between his numerous 
heirs. Four years later, the dominions of Tamerlane’s son who 
ruled in Samarkand were restricted to Maverannakhr. Tamer- 
lane’s grandson Ulug-beg (1394-1449), who began to rule in 
Samarkand in 1445, became famous as an astronomer (he built 
an observatory and compiled a book of stars) and patron of the 
sciences. The school he founded taught not only religious but 
also secular subjects. Deposed at the clergy’s instigation, he was 
decapitated by order of his heir. The works of the founder of 
Uzbek literature, a poet, humanist scholar and statesman, Alisher 
Navoi (1441-1501), are regarded as high achievements in lit- 
erature and social thinking. He is the author of Leila and Madj- 
nun and Farhad and Shirin, which belong to the treasure-house 
of world literature. However, in the Middle Ages, economic and 
cultural relations between peoples separated by religion and tra- 
ditions was insignificant, and the cultural achievements of one 
nationality long remained inaccessible for others. 

The lands of Central Asia and Transcaucasia became the 
scene of clashes between nomad and settled peoples, and wars 
between large powers bordering on them, and lost their former 
leading role in historical development for a long time. 








Chapter 5 
THE RISE OF MOSCOW 


Of the appanage principalities that formed as a result of the 
splitting up of the Grand Principality of Vladimir, the Tver and 
Moscow principalities were most important by the beginning of 
the 14th century. They constituted a group of the largest princi- 
palities in Northeastern Russia, together with the Ryazan and 
Suzdal-Nizhny-Novgorod principalities. Novgorod and Pskov 
were also major feudal centres. The political domination over 
all the lands of Russia went to the prince who received from 
the khan of the Golden Horde the title of Grand Prince and a 
yarlyk—a charter granting him the right to rule the Grand 
Principality of Vladimir. The yarlyk pointed out the vassal de- 
pendence of the grand prince on the khan of the Golden Horde 
and listed the duties which the Russian population was to fulfil. 
The princes rivalled with each other for receiving a yarlyk. 

A princely dynasty was established in Moscow in the late 13th 
century. Its founder was Alexander Nevsky’s youngest son, Dan- 
iil. The Moscow principality was in the very centre of the ter- 
ritory on which the Great Russian nationality was being formed. 
Separated by other principalities, as well as by forests and 
swamps, from the Horde in the east and from Lithuania in the 
west, and situated in an area suited for crop farming, livestock 
breeding, hunting, fishing, etc., at a crossing of both major river 
and land trade routes, the Moscow principality attracted settlers 
from other lands. ‘The destruction wrought by invaders was made 
up for more quickly here than in other areas, new villages, towns 
and monasteries arose. Moscow Prince Ivan Kalita (ruled 1325- 
1340) gained the upper hand in his rivalry with the Tver Prince. 
He managed to procure the yarlyk and the right to levy tribute, 
won fame among his contemporaries, because during his reign 
the Tatar-Mongols ceased to invade the Russian land and peace 
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set in throughout it. Moscow’s rise was immediately appreciated 
by the church, the Metropolitan of All Russia transferred his 
residence from Vladimir to Moscow, which became the national 
religious centre. Sergius of Radonezh founded the Trinity-St. Ser- 
gius Monastery not far from Moscow, Other monasteries were 
also founded in Moscow and near it. 

he situation in 14th-century Russia was marked by a general 
economic upsurge, particularly in the second half of the century 
(when the Golden Horde largely lost its former power and its 
domination had weakened in Russia). In agriculture, primitive 
land-tilling methods were superseded by the three-field system, 
and the peasants’ implements were improved. Livestock breed- 
ing, fishing and the gathering of wild bees’ honey were consider- 
ably developed. 

Large landownership by princes, boyars, the church and mon- 
asteries developed very fast through their seizure of commune 
peasant land. The land holdings of medium and small feudal 
lords, which were given to them for use as remuneration for 
serving the prince, also increased (this category of feudal lords 
was later called dvoryane). Feudal oppression increased partic- 
ularly by the late 14th century. The feudal lords raised the corvée 
and quitrent and restricted the right of feudally dependent peas- 
ants to pass from one feudal Jord to another. 

The population in the Russian towns grew even faster than 
in the villages. Various crafts which had decayed during the Ta- 
tar-Mongol invasion were revived and flourished, and new crafts 
also arose. Moscow was now a major centre of the crafts. 

The trade carried on by Russian towns with countries in 
Western Europe rose abruptly (particularly in the case of Nov- 
gorod and Pskov). However, due to the opposition of the league 
of North German towns, the Hanse, they were unable to trade 
directly with the European states and were forced to resort to 
the services of that league as an intermediary. Russia’s trade with 
the countries of the East also developed notably, involving Persia, 
Khborezm, and Bukhara, and even with such far-off countries as 
India and China. 

The population of the Russian towns consisted of two groups: 
the feudal lords (princes, boyars, and the upper clergy) and 
the townsfolk proper. The townsfolk, in their turn, consisted of 
different social strata: a merchant elite, medium and small mer- 
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chants and traders, craftsmen, as well as various kinds of work- 
ingmen—the lowest social stratum of the town population. This 
social division of a town was usually reflected in its territorial 
division into the central part, where the upper strata of the town 
society lived, and the posads, the trade and crafts part, where 
the workingmen lived, in addition to the craftsmen and traders. 

As the country’s economy developed, so did the social strata 
with a vested interest in doing away with feudal dismemberment 
and in founding a united Russian state. This was, of course, 
desired by the townsfolk, because feudal dismemberment was the 
main obstacle to the development of crafts and trade. However, 
the townsfolk did not belong to the major social strata of the 
country at the time. 

The main feudal strata were also interested in a united Rus- 
sian state (for other reasons, of course). The Moscow boyars and 
clergy saw prospects for the growth of their own power as well 
if the Grand Principality of Moscow became the political centre 
of all Russia. 

The medium and small feudal lords struggled particularly 
actively for forming a united Russian state, because their eco- 
nomic position and the retention of their domination over the 
peasants belonging to them depended completely on the support 
of these feudal lords by a strong grand prince. 

Broad masses of peasants hoped that a united strong Russian 
state would make life easier for them, bringing them liberation 
from foreign oppression. 

Thus, various social strata in the country were increasingly 
coming to believe that the overcoming of feudal dismemberment 
and the political unification of Russia was a necessary condition 
both for further economic upsurge in the country and for the 
winning of state independence. 

The growing strength of the Grand Principality of Moscow 
and its increasing role as the political centre of the Russian 
lands’ unification offered the Moscow grand princes possibilities 
to pass over from submission to the Golden Horde to a struggle 
against it. 

Moscow’s strength increased abruptly in the reign of Ivan 
Kalita’s grandson Dmitry Ivanovich (1359-1389), which was an 
important stage in the process of the unification of Russian 
lands owing to Dmitry’s successful struggle against the separatist 
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actions by local feudal centres and aggressive intentions by for- 
eign enemies. The stone fortress of the Moscow Kremlin, built 
at the time, withstood raids by Lithuanian troops, and the build- 
ing of a system of fortifications was started along the southeastern 
frontier of the Moscow Grand Principality. 

Dmitry was the first to lead a resolute struggle against the 
Horde: in 1378, he won his first battle against Tatar-Mongol 
troops, while in 1380, enjoying the support of many Russian 
princes, he set out at the head of their forces and a multithou- 
sand-strong detachments of townsfolk and peasants against an 
enormous army of the Horde’s military chief Mamai, which 
incorporated people of various nationalities and had the Lithu- 
anian Grand Prince as its ally. The Moscow military leaders de- 
cided to prevent the joining of the enemy forces and be the first 
to inflict a blow against Mamai’s army. The site of the decisive 
battle—the Kulikovo Field—had been chosen by the Russians, 
who crossed the Don River and thus ruled out the possibility 
of retreat. A large regiment was situated in ambush, hidden in 
a wood near the battlefield, so as to prevent the troops of the 
Golden Horde from using their favourite tactic of enveloping 
the enemy from the flanks and the rear. In the battle which be- 
gan in the morning of September 8, 1380, the onslaught of Ma- 
mai’s main forces seemed to be victorious at first, but the Russian 
force in ambush unexpectedly and quickly attacked the rear of 
Mamai’s troops. It was later joined by other regiments, and 
after intense fighting the remaining troops of the Horde took 
to flight. Dmitry was later called Donskoi for the victory. The 
battle of Kulikovo was one of those events when the fate of 
peoples and states was at stake. The myth of the Horde’s was 
shattered. Thus the end of the Golden Horde’s oppression was 
imminent. It also became clear that only Moscow could head 
a successful struggle against the Horde. The victory strengthened 
Moscow’s role in the unification of Russian lands, and finally 
determined the centre of the future unified state. 

Even the defeat suffered by the Russian troops in 1382, dur- 
ing the advance against Moscow by the Golden Horde khan 
Tokhtamysh, and the fact that the Russian lands were again 
forced to pay tribute to the Horde did not deprive the Russian 
people of the firm faith in the possibility of liberation from the 
l'atar-Mongal yoke. The growth in the Russian people’s social 
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awareness and the rise of Russian culture was reflected in the 
art of the brilliant painter Andrei Rublyov, Cultural relations 
with the south Slav countries and Byzantium became more 
active. The Russian culture of the centuries preceding the for- 
eign yoke was being revived. Chronicle-writing, which began to 
develop again, was based on old traditions. The old building art 
was revived in Novgorod. Zadonshchina (The Events Beyond 
the Don River), glorifying in verse the battle of Kulikovo, is 
reminiscent of The Lay of the Warfare Waged by Igor. 

Vladimir and Moscow had still not restored close relations 
with the western regions of the former ancient Russian state. 
A considerable part of the territory populated by Byelorussians 
and Ukrainians (these nationalities were formed in the 14th- 
15th centuries) was ruled by the Lithuanian princes. The Lithu- 
anian Grand Principality was a large state in Eastern Europe 
with a unique culture. It played a major role in the struggle 
against the advance of the German knights and settlers to the 
east. The Teutonic Order was defeated at Grunwald (Tannen- 
berg) by the joint forces of the Lithuanians, Poles, Russians 
(Smolensk regiments), Ukrainians and Byelorussians, as well as 
Czech detachments under Jan Zizka in 1410. After the union 
with Poland was established, Catholic faith began to spread in 
the lands of the Lithuanian Principality. Class oppression was 
exacerbated there by national and religious tyranny. 

The consolidation of Russian lands went on, and even the 
protracted war for power between princes of the Moscow dynasty 
(1420s-1450s) and the Tatar-Mongol intervention failed to hold 
it back for long. On the contrary, that finally convinced broad 
masses of the Russian people that feudal strife was detrimental. 
The majority of the population supported those who were against 
feudal anarchy in that war, which exhausted the strength 
of the people. 


The reunification of Russian lands proceeded on a wide scale in 
the 15th-16th centuries; new territories were also added to the 
Russian state. As a result, its population increased from 
6,000,000 in the late 15th century to nearly 9,000,000 in the 
mid-16th century. Russia had become Europe’s largest state by 
the end of the 15th century. By that time, its territory stretched 
from the Western Dvina River and the Gulf of Finland in the 
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west to the Urals and the lower reaches of the Ob River in the 
east, and from the Arctic Ocean in the north to the middle 
reaches of the Seim River in the south, having increased more than 
sixfold in a century. Moscow had become one of Europe’s larg- 
est Cities. 

Considerable changes occurred in feudal landownership dur- 
ing that period. The disintegration and splitting up of large 
votchinas (patrimonial estates owned by princes and boyars) in- 
tensified in the western Russian, particularly Novgorod, lands 
added to the Moscow Grand Principality. Most of these 
lands were handed over to medium feudal lords (dvory- 
ane) for temporary use, as remuneration for service done 
for the prince (mostly military, and occasionally adimin- 
istrative service), and were called pomestyes. This form of 
landownership assumed a large scale in that period, and the 
dvoryane became an estate of feudal society. 

Large votchina ownership by princes and boyars in the coun- 
try’s central parts (above all, in the Moscow lands) was, in 
the main, preserved. The changes in landowning here consisted 
mainly in the expansion of monastery holdings, largely through 
seizure of communal peasant land, and sometimes of votchinas. 
By the mid-16th century, the monasteries here owned nearly a 
third of the privately owned land. Gommunal peasant landown- 
ership remained only in Russian Pomorye (as the northern part 
of the Russian state was then called), while there were virtually 
no large pomestyes or votchinas there. 

The corvée then prevailing in Russia undermined the peas- 
ant’s desire to raise productivity. Due to the low productivity 
of the peasant households enslaved by corvée, their marketable 
output was negligible. At the same time, the feudal lords, par- 
ticularly the dvoryane, whose estates and incomes were relatively 
small, were interested in increasing the corvée exploitation of 
their peasants, and sought to enslave them even more and finally 
turn them into serfs, i.e., make them economically and person: 
ally dependent on their feudal lord. That was why the dvoryane 
insisted that the state issue laws binding the peasants to their 
landlords, an end be put to the peasants leaving one landlord 
for another, and peasant unrest suppressed. 

For its part, the grand prince’s state eagerly gave its support 
to the dvoryane, seeing them as the mainstay for its sole rule 
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over all Russian lands, as well as for its struggle against the 
separatism of large feudal lords, the appanage princes and boyars. 
Thus, in the late 15th century, for example, the peasants’ right 
to pass from one feudal lord to another was restricted by state 
law to a two-week period every year. 

Various crafts and trades developed in Russia in the 15th and 
16th centuries: ore-mining, metal-smelting and metal-working, 
wood-working, pottery-making, tannery, weaving, and others. 
A large category of ‘“non-ploughing” people arose: these were 
craftsmen working mostly for the market. The number of “trad- 
ing peasants”, merchants and rich peasants who set up their 
own shops, multiplied. The famous Russian merchants and man- 
ufacturers, the Stroganovs, originated from that stratum. The 
Stroganovs had thousands of working people employed in only 
one of their salt mines. But it should be noted that, on the whole, 
the strengthening of serfdom in Russia, which slowed down the 
development of small-scale peasant household economy working 
for the market, also hindered the development of crafts and trade. 

Nevertheless, trade developed, and local regional markets 
formed. Russia’s foreign trade with its western and southern 
neighbours also increased considerably in that period: with Eng- 
land in the mid-16th century, and twenty years later with Hol- 
land. In the 15th century, Russian merchants made long travels. 
Afanasy Nikitin, a merchant from Tver, reached India 30 years 
before Vasco da Gama and wrote very interesting notes about 
his travels—A Trip Over Three Seas. 

However, the foreign political situation of that time made it 
difficult for Russia to develop its foreign trade. The Tatar Kazan 
Khanate prevented the free movement of goods down the Volga, 
an important river route connecting Russia with the countries 
of the East. In the south, the Crimean Khanate blocked access 
to the Black Sea. In the west, the Lithuanian-Polish state, the 
Livonian Order, the Hanse League and Sweden stubbornly 
hampered the development of direct trade relations between 
Russia and the countries of Western Europe. Under the circum- 
stances, the struggle against the Kazan Khanate and the Livo- 
nian Order acquired decisive importance not only for the devel- 
opment of foreign trade but also for Russia’s overall economic 
development in the 16th century. 

In the reign of Ivan IIT (1462-1505), a most outstanding Rus- 











sian statesman and diplomat of the turn of the 16th century, and 
of his son Vasily III, most of the territory inhabited by the Great 
Russians was united under the Moscow Grand Prince who became 
the “Ruler of All Russia”. Independence was completely lost by 
the Novgorod republic (1470s): the freedom enjoyed by the 
veche (popular assembly) was suppressed, the veche bell was 
removed from the city, rich feudal lords and merchants were 
forced to move to the centre of the state. In the Novgorod 
lands, holdings were distributed as remuneration among the me- 
dium- and lower-rank men in the service of the Moscow prince. 
‘he Grand Principality of Tver was absorbed by Moscow in 
1485, following Novgorod, and in the early 16th century the 
Grand Principality of Ryazan and the Pskov lands followed suit. 

Numerous appanages, some only nominally independent, were 
done away with. Since then, the social position of princes was 
determined by their post in the service hierarchy at court and 
in the army of the Moscow Grand Prince; people who had re- 
ceived their titles mixed with the hereditary Moscow boyars, and 
some of the former even received the honour of being appointed 
to the Boyar Duma (Council), the highest body with the grand 
prince. 

The elimination of feudal dismemberment was instrumental 
in foreign political successes; at the same time, independence 
from foreign domination made it possible to suppress rebellious 
feudal lords. As a result of the far-sighted and cautious policies 
pursued by Ivan III, the Russian people were rid of the Horde’s 
yoke without any bloodshed. In 1480, one hundred years after 
the fierce battle on the Kulikovo Field, the Horde’s yoke fell 
completely; soon, the weakened Golden Horde was split into 
several states, ruled by leaders as greedy as Batu, but unable to 
repeat his military successes. 

The unification of Russian lands under one ruler marked the 
initial step in the long process of the forming of a single cen- 
tralised state. The establishment of a single system of government 
in the centre and in the provinces and the overcoming of the 
survivals of feudal dismemberment lasted almost throughout the 
16th century. And it was in this period that the country’s official 
name was adopted as the Russian state or the Russian tsardom. 

As in certain central European countries, the forming of a 
centralised state in Russia took place with the feudal mode of 
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production prevailing and in the absence of capitalist relations, 
and before the economic unity of Russian lands took shape. 
That was why the principal force in Russia’s political central- 
isation was not the dvoryane and bourgeoisie but only the dvo- 
ryane. This economic and political domination by the feudal lords 
inevitably hampered the country’s economic progress. 

One of the important specific features of Russia’s historical 
development in the 15th-16th centuries was the fact that the 
emergent centralised state was not a single national state (the 
Russian nation as a category of capitalist society had not formed 
in the feudal Russia of that time yet). Russia represented a state 
uniting many peoples and nationalities, and some of them were 
at a pre-feudal level. Political power in the state was in the 
hands of ruling classes which had emerged from the Russian peo- 
ple, who not only constituted the main mass of the country’s 
population but also played the leading part in its economic and 
political life. 

By the late 15th century, following a long break, Russia began 
to play an active part on the international scene again. European 
governments hoped to use Russia’s renascent power in their own 
interests, in particular, for the struggle against the Turkish threat, 
and, additionally, to persuade the Russian ruler to support the 
union between the Catholic and Orthodox churches. It was with 
that aim that the marriage of Ivan III was arranged with the 
last Byzantine emperor’s niece, who lived in Italy under the 
Pope’s guardianship. The emblem of Byzantium, a two-headed 
eagle, became the emblem of the Russian state. 

Russia’s increased power and its international prestige had to 
be reflected in the capital of the state, Moscow. Whereas Dmitry 
Donskoi’s Kremlin was, above all, a military fortress, Ivan III’s 
Kremlin was also to have an appearance befitting the residence 
of the “Ruler of All Russia”. Italian architects were invited for 
the purpose, and jointly with Russian master craftsmen they 
created a remarkable Kremlin ensemble. Fortress walls that have 
come down to our day were built (the decorative cone-shaped 
roofs above the towers were added later, in the 17th century), as 
well as the churches, a palace, and buildings of the central admin- 
istration. Monuments of ancient Russian architecture served 
as models in building the churches. Thus, the central church 
of the country, the Cathedral of the Assumption in the Moscow 
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Kremlin, was modelled after the 12th-century cathedral of the 
same name in Vladimir. The tall Ivan Veliky (the Great) bel- 
fry, completed in the early 17th century and situated on the 
Kremlin hill, symbolised the idea that the Kremlin was the 
summit of the Russian state, which was often called the Moscow 
state (or tsardom) in the 16th-17th centuries, even in official 
documents. Moscow appeared as an embodiment of Russia. Sub- 
sequently, Russia was long called Muscovy abroad, and the Rus- 
sians—Muscovites. 

The struggle against the Kazan Khanate became the main 
task of Russia’s foreign policy in the second quarter of the 16th 
century, in the years of the reign of Ivan IV (the Terrible*) 
(1533-1584). The policy pursued by the Kazan feudal lords was 
a continuation of the Golden Horde’s policy of enslaving the 
peoples of the Middle Volga area, who had long sought to draw 
closer to Russia. The Russian people suffered from frequent 
devastating raids. (There were tens of thousands of Russian 
prisoners in Kazan alone.) Raids by Kazan and Crimean feudal 
lords grew into an increasingly dangerous obstacle for the nor- 
mal economic development of the Russian state’s eastern and 
southern areas. In Russia’s wars against the Kazan Khanate, the 
interests of feudal expansion were combined with the need to 
secure the safety of the Russian lands bordering on the khanate. 
As a result of these wars, ending in the victorious expedition of 
1552, the Kazan Khanate ceased to exist. A cathedral was erected 
in Red Square in Moscow in honour of the capturing of Kazan, 
now known as St. Basil’s; it is a unique monument of Russian 
national architecture. 

The conquest of the Kazan Khanate predetermined the fall 
of the Astrakhan Khanate (1556); the Nogai rulers (murzas), 
whose hordes roamed the steppes of the Volga and Urals areas, 
the North Caucasian rulers and the Khan of Western Siberia 
became vassals of the Russian tsar. Direct trade was now con- 
ducted with the peoples of the Caucasus, Central Asia, and of 
the lands beyond the Urals. The inclusion of the Volga and 
Urals areas into Russia saved their inhabitants from enslavement 
by Eastern rulers. It did not, of course, rid them of serfdom and 


* The traditional translation of grozny as terrible is rather misleading, 
it would be more exact to say “the Stern”—Translator’s Note. 
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national oppression, but it provided them with an opportunity 
to establish closer economic, cultural, social and political rela- 
tions with the Russian working population. Russian culture and 
economic practices spread to the east, to the lands inhabited by 
more backward peoples. 

The inclusion of the Middle and Lower Volga areas in the 
Russian state, particularly, the fall of the Kazan Khanate, were 
major events changing the political map of Eastern Europe in 
the 16th century. The destruction of the Golden Horde’s rem- 
nants removed the danger of the Horde’s yoke being revived in 
some form, a danger that was oppressive for the Russian people 
and hindered Russia’s cultural and economic development. That 
victory restricted the opportunities for Turkish-Crimean aggres- 
sion in Eastern Europe and was an important foreign political 
factor weakening the Turkish military feudal-monarchy. 

Russia’s policies in the Baltic area and in the south became 
more active following the victory over the Kazan Khanate. Rus- 
sia was involved in the Livonian War (1558-1583). In its early 
years, an outlet was gained to the Baltic Sea for some time. The 
Livonian Order crumbled; Polotsk and other old western Rus- 
sian towns came under the rule of the Russian tsar. But then 
other Baltic powers entered the war, Russia’s unpreparedness 
for a long war became apparent, and the country lost its recent 
gains. The last major event in the war was the defence of Pskov 
(1581-1582), besieged by the troops of the Polish King Stephan 
Bathory. The entire population took part in defending Pskov. 

The struggle against aggression by the Crimean Tatars went 
on. At first, a special role was played by detachments from the 
southern Cossack settlements, while by the late 17th century, 
the main military forces of both the Crimean Khanate and 
Russia were involved. In the 16th century, the Crimean Tatars 
reached Moscow (in 1571, Moscow was burned), in the 17th 
century, their raids were restricted: the lines of fortifications 
were strengthened, and new towns were built; the black-earth 
areas bordering on the southern steppes were intensively devel- 
oped, and pomestye landowning was introduced there. 

The Russian people had long known the road to Siberia 
through the Urals and along the shores of the Arctic Ocean, but 
the advance into Siberia began in earnest only in the second half 
of the 16th century. It was carried out by detachments sent by 
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the state and rich merchants, and by individual explorers. Much 
initiative here was displayed by the Stroganovs, rich merchants 
and manufacturers, who owned enormous lands along the Ka- 
ma River. Particular fame was won by the Cossack detachment 
commanded by Yermak, whose name is associated with the 
subjection of the lands of Western Siberia—the Siberian King- 
dom—to the Russian tsar, which began in the 1580s and was 
completed by the end of the century. 

A regular and steady development of Siberia’s resources began 
in the 17th century. For feudal lords and merchants, Siberia 
became an object of exploitation, a source of wealth and profit 
in trade. The principal item of trade were precious kinds of fur 
(particularly, sable). The yasak, tribute from the local popula- 
tion in Siberia, was also paid in fur. A considerable role in open- 
ing up Siberia was played by the peasants who fled from serfdom 
to these parts. With his age-old land-tilling skills, the Russian 
peasant made a radical change in the use of Siberia’s land re- 
sources: by the late 17th century, the local population was already 
self-sufficient in agricultural products. The enormous land ex- 
panses separating the settlements of small local peoples whose 
chiefs enjoyed only ephemeral power were gradually being 
developed. ‘Towns were built there and crafts began to develop. 
The formerly backward peoples of Siberia adopted elements of 
material and spiritual culture from the working Russian popula- 
tion which settled in these parts. By the mid-17th century, Rus- 
sian explorers and seafarers reached the Pacific Ocean. Thus, 
Semyon Dezhnev’s expedition sailed along the straits separating 
Asia from America (1648), Vasily Poyarkov explored the shores 
of the Sea of Okhotsk. Yerofei Khabarov’s detachment reached 
the Amur River, and Vladimir Atlasov came to the Kamchatka 
Peninsula in the late 17th century. Thus, Russia turned into the 
largest multinational state in the world. 

In January 1547, Ivan IV was proclaimed the first Russian 
tsar. The official acknowledgment of the sole power of the “Tsar 
and Grand Prince of All Russia” undermined the claims of the 
large feudal lords (above all, the appanage princes) to co-rule, 
and of individual areas to retention of political independence. 
The crowning of the Moscow ruler placed him on an equal 
footing with the rulers of the great powers, thereby preventing 
possible attempts to make the Russian state dependent on the 
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latter in any way and predetermining an activation in its foreign 
policy. Not everyone abroad officially recognised the new title 
of the Russian autocrat. 

The crowning of the tsar was in itself a prelude to further 
reforms contributing to the Russian state’s centralisation. Reforms 
in that direction had been started under Ivan III: the introduc- 
tion of legal standards for the whole state (the 1497 Sudebnik— 
a code of law) and the forming of central and local government 
bodies and the specification of their functions (in particular, 
those of the boyar Duma consisting of the ruler’s closest ad- 
visers ). 

The carrying out of the reforms was accelerated by an up- 
surge in the class struggle, which was manifested in the mass up- 
rising in Moscow in June 1547. The scope of the anti-feudal move- 
ment in the towns and villages forced members of various 
strata of the feudal class—boyars, dvoryane, and the clergy— 
to unite for some time, which led to the forming of the Izbran- 
naya Rada (Elected Council) under the young tsar. In the 
years of the rule, the first assemblies of the estates were con- 
vened in 1549, 1550 and 1551, and major reforms were carried 
out in central and local government, the courts and military 
service, contributing to the assertion of a military and civil bureauc- 
racy consisting of duvoryane, the strengthening of the duvoryane’s 
economic and political position and favourable, to some extent, 
for the town upper strata (the unification of measures and 
customs duties, the setting up of elected local government bodies, 
and others). Successful attempts were made to organise book 
printing: in 1564, the founder of book printing in Russia, Ivan 
Fyodorov, published the first Russian printed book, Apostol 
(The Apostle), a masterpiece of 16th-century book printing. The 
reforms of the 1550s prelaid the foundations of the country’s 
machinery of state which existed until the late 17th century. 

Ivan the Terrible’s intention to continue the Livonian War 
in the 1560s resulted in a split between him and the boyar ma- 
jority of the Izbrannaya Rada. The boyars’ opposition to his 
course became much more resolute following the defeats suffered 
by the Russian forces in 1564 in the war for Livonia. 

Seeking to rally all the country’s forces to implement his broad 
foreign political designs and remove all the obstacles on the road 
to the state’s centralisation and autocratic power, Ivan the Ter- 
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nible decided, in the mid-1560s, to adopt political measures 
destroying the boyar opposition and realising his long-standing 
dream to gain absolute power. 

This policy was started by his establishing the oprichnina in 
1565, a system of extraordinary measures to prop up his power 
and crush the growing opposition on the part of the princes and 
boyars. All the country’s central organs of power were divided 
into two parts, the oprichny and zemsky courts. Then the coun- 
try’s territory, and even Moscow itself, were divided into 
zemshchina® and oprichnina.** The latter included mostly the 
areas where princes’ and boyars’ land holdings prevailed—the 
central and certain southern areas of the country. 

Lands seized from the princes and boyars were handed over 
to the oprichniki, men in the service of the tsar, mostly dvoryane 
with medium-sized pomestyes. Ivan the Terrible set up a special 
military force consisting of oprichnikt, directly under his com- 
mand, an organ of his autocratic power unrestricted by any laws. 

The oprichniki destroyed the main forces of the boyar opposi- 
tion by secret persecution, by mass torture and executions, by 
plundering and razing the estates of boyars who had fallen into 
disfavour, and sometimes even by punitive expeditions against 
whole towns and districts, thereby removing the main obstacle 
on the road to the state’s centralisation. 

However, not only many boyars and dyaks (officials) fell 
victim to the oprichniki. The reign of terror let loose by the 
oprichniki brought tremendous hardships and suffering to the 
popular masses in the towns and villages. Thus, several thousand 
people died during the massacre in Novgorod. The position of 
the peasants deteriorated abruptly, corvée became increasingly 
widespread and onerous, the peasants were completely prohib- 
ited from passing from one landowner to another, and the pop- 
ulation of the old, settled areas of the country (the Northwest 
and Centre) began to decrease. At the same time, the role of 
the newly annexed areas in Russia’s economic life increased. 
The economic crisis proved particularly grave due to the ex- 
cesses of the oprichniki and the continuing Livonian War. 


* Zemshchina—lands ruled by boyars, usually on the country’s out- 
skirts.—Ed. 


** Oprichnina—here: lands ruled by the tsar himself.—Ed. 








Chapter 6 
THE 17th CENTURY: THE AGE OF REBELLION 


Many escaped peasants and bondmen came together in Cossack 
colonies in the southern and eastern outskirts of the country. 
The Cossacks guarded the frontier, serving the state. At the 
same time, the Cossack units, virtually autonomous in the po- 
litical respect, sought to oppose themselves to the centralised 
state, dreaming of a state ruled by a “good” tsar. The Cossacks 
provided the breeding-ground for the uprisings which subse- 
quently developed into the peasant wars of the 17th and 18th 
centuries. Under the circumstances, the peasant unrest, usually 
local in character due to the weak economic and social rela- 
tions of the peasants with the outer world and the narrowness 
of their outlook, acquired the features of a wide movement. 
The aims pursued by most of the insurgents were much less 
important than the content of their struggle. They fought against 
something rather than for something. The meaning of their 
struggle usually lay in destroying the existing conditions of life 
and doing away with those persons who were particularly to 
blame, or seemed to blame, for their hardships and_ poverty. 
Frequently, it was enough for them to punish the perpetrators 
of the evil whom they knew and change local conditions, and 
then they saw no further reason to carry on the struggle. More- 
over, it was often thought that the tsar wanted to do good for 
the people, but did not know about the evil deeds of some of the 
high-ranking officials and local rulers. The naive belief in a 
“kind tsar” accounted for the support given to pretenders who 
were popular in Russia in the 17th and 18th centuries. The prim- 
itive and confused social thinking of certain strata of the popu- 
lation and a relatively weak political consciousness led to a situa- 
tion where the initial participants in the unrest were a motley 
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crowd; subsequently, in the course of the class struggle, some of 
them left the movement and even betrayed it, thereby causing 
it much harm. 

The 17th century is called a “rebellious century”. It began with 
a cataclysm in the broad social movement, known as the “time 
of troubles”. These events were triggered off by the end of the 
ruling dynasty (the last of the Ryurikovichi, Fyodor Ivanovich, 
who had no children, died in 1598; his brother-in-law Boris 
Godunov, who ascended the throne after him, died in 1605); 
however, their real cause was mass discontent due to economic 
oppression and social chaos. Several years of poor harvests in a 
row and, as a result, a terrible famine exacerbated this discon- 
tent abruptly. The situation was made worse by foreign circum- 
stances: first the Poles and then the Swedes invaded Russia. The 
Polish interventionists—magnates and szlachcices (noblemen)— 
sought to establish their rule over the Russian state, putting the 
pretender pseudo-Dmitry I (who claimed to be Dmitry, the 
youngest son of Ivan IV, who had escaped his murderers as a 
child) on the Moscow throne. After he had been deposed, and 
the Poles ousted from Moscow, the Polish interventionists attempt- 
ed to use another pretender to the throne for the same purpose. 
Then it was resolved to split up Russian territories between 
foreign royal houses. Part of the Russian ruling classes quickly 
colluded with the interventionists and betrayed national interests, 
but the bulk of the population rose in struggle against the for- 
eign conquerors. 

A most important event of the “time of troubles” was the 
mass popular war led by Ivan Bolotnikov, a former bondman 
(1606-1607). The uprising was centred around the state’s south- 
ern outskirts inhabited by Cossacks, but its motive forces also 
included peasant serfs, bondmen, and the lower strata of the 
town population. Initially, some of the dvoryane also joined the 
uprising. The insurgent forces numbered more than 100,000 men. 
‘They seized the central part of the state and approached Mos- 
cow. The uprising spread to the Volga area, the Western Urals, 
and towns in the northwest (among them Pskov). Tatars, Chu- 
vashes, Mari and Mordovians fought together with the Russians 
in the Volga area. This was the first of the major peasant wars 
of the 17th and 18th centuries. 

The tsarist government did everything it could to divert the 
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dvoryane landowners from the uprising (the time during which 
escaped peasants could be returned was extended), and betrayal 
by dvoryane detachments was one of the reasons for the defeat 
of the uprising. Bolotnikov and the remnants of his forces fled 
to Tula. The tsar’s main forces were sent against the 
insurgents. The leaders and insurgents were dealt with 
most cruelly. 

Nevertheless, the position of the government (Vasily IV from 
the family of the Shuisky princes was tsar at the time) remained 
precarious due to the conflicts between feudal groupings and 
particularly the activity of the intervention forces (who usually 
took advantage of rifts within the feudal upper class). The 
interventionists encountered resistance from broad masses of the 
population in all parts of the country. Militia detachments were 
organised to fight the intervention forces. The first militia was 
racked by internal conflicts, particularly, between the leaders of 
the dvoryane units and the Cossacks (most of whom were for- 
mer serfs and peasants), and it fell apart. The second militia 
began to be formed in autumn 1611 in Nizhny Novgorod, at 
the initiative of Kuzma Minin, a posad (town suburb) elder. 
Prince Dmitry Pozharsky was invited to lead the militia; earlier 
he had gained a reputation for fighting the intervention forces. 
First, the Upper Volga area was cleared of the interventionists 
(Yaroslavl and other districts). The Council of All the Land 
was set up there (similar in composition and powers to the 
Zemsky Sobor—assembly of representatives from the estates), and 
it worked out a programme of action. The leading part in the 
council was played by .the representatives of the posad popula- 
tion and the service dvoryane. The militia advanced towards 
Moscow and, after fighting, liberated the capital from the Polish 
troops in 1612. Several years later, the intervention forces were 
compelled to return to their country, but they retained part of 
Russian territory. 

With the exacerbation of social strife in Russia, the practice 
was revived of convening Zemsky Sobors. At the 1613 Sobor, 
Mikhail Romanov (from an old boyar family, related to the 
last Ryurikovichi) was elected tsar and became the founder of 
the Romanov dynasty. The tsar was 16; the boyars who sup- 
ported him hoped to strengthen their position at court. “Let us 
elect Misha Romanov, he’s young and not come of mind,” they 
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said. Moscow was in such ruin that the newly elected tsar had 
nowhere to live. Several years later, the tsar’s father, who had 
returned from imprisonment in Poland and who had formerly 
been forced to become a monk under the name of Philarete, 
began to rule in the tsar’s name. After being elected patriarch 
(a title introduced for the head of the Russian church in 1589), 
he did a great deal to eliminate the consequences of the devas- 
tation and strengthen the power of the autocrat. 

Peasant uprisings broke out in the country’s western parts in 
the mid-17th century, and there was unrest among the popu- 
lation in the Volga and Urals areas. This was also a time of 
mass uprisings in the towns: rebellions swept through Moscow 
and other towns in 1648. The Zemsky Sobor adopted a code of 
law, Ulozhentye, in 1649, with the aim of strengthening the pow- 
er of the feudal serf-owners. The peasants were bound finally 
and completely to the landlords. There was no restriction on the 
time during which an escaped peasant could be found and re- 
turned to his master. But these measures also failed to stem the 
rising tide of popular discontent. Uprisings broke out in Nov- 
gorod and Pskov in 1650 (in Pskov, the insurgents headed by 
Gavrila Demidov, a baker, ruled the town for half a year), and 
in 1662, there was an uprising in Moscow again. The direct causes 
of the uprisings, which were drowned in blood, are reflected 
in their names, such as the Salt Insurgency (a sharp rise in the 
price of salt) and the Copper Insurgency (the issuing of copper 
coins equivalent in value to silver ones). 

Popular outbreaks also occurred in the Ukraine and Byelorus- 
sia, which were under Polish rule. Here, the uprisings were 
aimed not only against feudal but also against national and reli- 
gious oppression. In the late 1640s, the outstanding general and 
diplomat Bogdan Khmelnitsky headed the stubborn struggle 
waged by the Ukrainian people against the Polish landlords. 
His aim was to reunite the Ukrainian people with the fraternal 
Russian people in one state. After scoring a number of convinc- 
ing victories over Polish forces, Khmelnitsky began negotiations 
with Moscow on the Ukraine becoming incorporated into Russia. 
In 1653, the Zemsky Sobor supported Khmelnitsky’s appeal. On 
January 8, 1654, the Pereyaslav Rada (an assembly of represen- 
tatives from the Cossacks, towns and villages of the Ukraine) 
adopted the decision to voluntarily join the Russian state. That 
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event was a major landmark in the history of the formation of 
the Russian multinational state. 

Popular discontent was also provoked in Russia by the church 
reforms aimed at unifying the system of church services and the 
religious books. Introduced by the power-seeking patriarch Ni- 
kon, the reform led to protest on the part of adherents to the 
old customs—the Old Believers—as a result of which a religious 
schism occurred. Nikon won the struggle against the raskolniki, 
schismatics, but himself suffered defeat in his attempts to put 
church power higher than the tsar’s and was deposed (in effect, 
on demand by tsar Alexei Mikhailovich) from the office of patri- 
arch (1667). The further strengthening of autocracy was no 
longer hindered either by the Zemsky Sobors, which ceased to 
be convened in the mid-17th century, or by the theocratic trends 
of the head of the church. (Still, the church retained its land 
holdings and inner independence). 

The official church was opposed by the Old Believers; their 
number increased markedly by the late 17th century. These 
downtrodden and ignorant people regarded the worsening social 
position of the rural and town lower classes, which was actually 
due to increased oppression by the feudal lords and a streng- 
thening of the state machinery. as a result of Nikon’s church 
reform. They were attracted by sermons urging Christian brother- 
hood and appeals to abstain from the worldly life. Some Old 
Believer ideologists (including Archpriest Avvakum, a gifted 
writer and passionate preacher, author of a famous autobiograph- 
ical story) urged people to retire into seclusion, live in distant 
forests, and even burn themselves. The schismatics were also 
joined by some wealthy merchants and individual boyars. There 
were many Old Believers among the streltsy, a special military 
force whose members combined military service with work as 
craftsmen; at the end of the 17th century, mutinies by strelisy 
were aimed against the new reforms by the secular powers and 
the young Peter I. Though the ideology of the schism was op- 
posed to everything new, was hostile to secular knowledge and 
contributed to the spreading of mysticism and religious fanat- 
icism, the Old Believers’ movement became one of the forms in 
which the popular masses’ social protest was expressed in the 
17th-18th centuries. 

The preconditions for a new peasant war emerged in the 
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1660s. This war was ripening in the Cossack settlements along 
the Don River, the area that the main stream of runaway peas- 
ants headed for. In the summer of 1666, the Cossack chief 
Vasily Us undertook an expedition into the state’s central parts 
and approached Tula; the local peasants supported the Cossacks. 
The uprising assumed particular scope when, in 1667, it was 
headed by Don Cossack Stepan Razin, a born organiser and 
orator, and gifted military leader, who relied on the poor Cos- 
sacks. At first, the Cossacks attempted to gain wealth attacking 
caravans of boats on the Volga and Persian towns on the shore 
of the Caspian Sea and dividing the booty up among themselves. 
But then Razin’s forces occupied Astrakhan on the Volga, after 
which they advanced to the Don, where Cossacks and runaway 
peasants rallied to the insurgents’ colours. The slogans were fight 
against the boyars, tsarist officials, and rich men, and liberation 
from bond slavery and serfdom. But the people still believed in 
a “kind tsar”, and rumours were going around that the son of 
tsar Alexei Mikhailovich was among Razin’s troops. The insur- 
gents advanced to the Volga area and were supported by the 
“peoples of the Volga area and the town poor; rule in the towns 
they captured was organised on Cossack lines. Razin sent out 
scrolls calling for uprisings in other parts of the country. From 
1670 on, the peasants fighting against their landlords were in- 
creasingly active in the uprising. As distinct to the war led by 
Bolotnikov, this time the social composition of the insurgents 
was not as motley. The insurgents sought to do away with serf- 
dom. The dvoryane resisted the Razin forces unanimously. The 
uprising was brutally suppressed. Razin himself was given up 
by wealthy Cossacks and then executed in Moscow. The popular 
uprising of 1670-1671 was an important stage in the forming 
of the traditions of the class struggle of the Russian people and 
of the joint struggle of different peoples against the oppressors. 
Razin’s name became legend. That popular military leader 
became the hero of many freedom songs and tales. The tremen- 
dous peasant war led by Stepan Razin was a major event of 
the insurgent 17th century. 





Chapter 7 


THE EARLY 18th CENTURY IN RUSSIA. 
THE ESTABLISHMENT 

OF ABSOLUTE MONARCHY. 

THE REFORMS OF PETER THE GREAT 


‘The 18th century was off to a new start. In 1700, the New Year’s 
Day was celebrated in Russia not on September 1, as formerly, 
but on January 1. Soon, another innovation was proclaimed: old 
Russian clothes were to be replaced by the Hungarian-style coat, 
and a month and a half later, Peter I signed a decree on the 
preparation of a new code of law instead of the outdated one, 
the Sobornoye ulozheniye. The long Northern War against Swe- 
den also began in 1700. 

Peter I issued many decrees; some were intended to be valid 
“tor ever”, to use Peter’s own words, others, as he_ believed, 
were to be short-lived. None of the former tsars had ever inter- 
fered so energetically and constantly into daily government ac- 
livities or introduced such radical changes into the course of 
Russian daily life. The innovations were often implemented by 
despotic methods, that seemed to be inherited from the age of 
Ivan the Terrible. Vladimir Lenin wrote that Peter had hastened 
the copying of Western culture by barbarian Russia using bar- 
barous methods in fighting barbarism. The activities of Peter I 
(1672-1725), known as Peter the Great, who became tsar in 
1682, marked the final establishment of absolutism in Russia. 

The changes introduced in the first quarter of the 18th 
century had been largely prepared by the country’s previous 
historical development: manufactories appeared in Russia in the 
17th century, large merchant capital was accumulated, playing 
a considerable role in overcoming local economic isolation. In 
effect, the differences between the votchina and pomestye forms 
of landownership as well as between the various strata of peas- 
ants owned by landlords had become obliterated. The system 
of government was increasingly bureaucratised. The distribution 
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of posts in the military, administrative and court service among 
secular feudal lords according to the nobility of and the posts 
held by their ancestors was done away with, and the head of 
the church assumed a subordinate position in relation to the 
autocrat. Russia’s part in international relations became active 
and multifaceted. The tendency for opportunities of cultural in- 
teraction with other peoples to expand was acutely felt. The 
development in politics and government could now be easily 
traced from monarchy with the Boyar Duma and the boyar 
aristocracy to bureaucratic-dvoryane monarchy. 

However, the process was accelerated by intervention on the 
part of the supreme power. Contemporaries were struck mostly 
by this sweeping away of the traditional ideas of the way of 
life of the tsar and his subjects. Possessing a fiery temperament, 
a wide range of abilities and rare thirst for knowledge, Peter I 
dared violate the venerated formalities of a tsar’s life: he wore 
European clothes, had friends among people of his age lacking 
nobility (of these, Alexander Menshikov distinguished himself 
very soon, and by the end of the reign of Peter I he was the 
second man in the state) and with foreigners living in the for- 
eigners’ settlement in Moscow, and did physical work “unbecom- 
ing” a ruler. He was the first Russian tsar to travel abroad (in- 
cognito as a member of the Great Embassy in 1697-1698); in 
Holland and England, he studied navigation and worked in 
shipyards. Peter divorced his first wife, who was from a Moscow 
boyar family, and married the daughter of a Lithuanian peasant. 
In 1708, she became his unwedded wife, and in 1712 they were 
married in church. After Peter’s death, she became empress 
Catherine I. 

One had to possess not only deep faith that one was right but 
also great courage to dare attack the social foundations of the 
Russia of the late 17th century, which seemed primordial. How- 
ever, the most important thing was that Peter by no means at- 
tacked the basis of the welfare of the ruling class. On the con- 
trary, he sought to strengthen the serf state. Men of humble 
origin who distinguished themselves quickly became dvoryane 
(and even received titles). Moreover, government policies led 
to the exacerbation of the class struggle in the early 18th cen- 
tury. Major uprisings broke out in Astrakhan in 1705 (where 
power was in the hands of the people for more than half a year), 
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and in Bashkiria. The Cossack movement in the Don area, led 
by Kondraty Bulavin in 1707-1709, which spread to the southern 
and central districts populated by Russians and Ukrainians and 
was suppressed with tremendous cruelty, resembled the popular 
wars of the 17th century. 

A born organiser, Peter I carried out various reforms, making 
extensive use of foreign administrative and economic experience. 
Peter's inexhaustible energy and his enterprising and creative 
spirit compelled his closest associates to follow him. It was the 
best way of retaining or winning the tsar’s favour: many schemes 
of various reforms appeared in those years. 

Central government was reorganised: the Senate with broad 
legislative, judicial and control functions was formed instead of 
the Boyar Duma; several collegiums with clearly defined spheres 
of activity and internal organisation were created to replace the 
previous patchwork of prikazy—central government bodies. In 
effect, the Synod, formed to manage church affairs instead of 
the abolished patriarchate, also became a collegium. In 1708, 
the country was divided into eight gubernias; in their turn, the 
gubernias consisted of smaller administrative districts; the aims 
the government pursued in this case were fiscal and military, 
above all. Special police agencies were set up. Taxation of 
households was replaced by individual taxation (taxes were lev- 
ied on men only); inspection censuses were introduced for the 
purpose. 

A system of town rule was organised (magistrates); town 
dwellers were divided into categories depending on their material 
position and occupation. The bureaucratic system was every- 
where laid down in numerous rules and instructions, including the 
military statute for the servicemen and the religious covenant 
for the clergy. The Table of Ranks (1722) laid down regulations 
for going through the service (it was obligatory for all dvoryane 
beginning with 15 years of age) and made civil service equivalent 
to military service (formerly, only military service was regarded as 
worthy of dvoryane); rank was gradually replacing nobility in 
importance. Peter’s followers included members of the aristocra- 
cy and talented men from the lower classes who had gained 
wealth, titles and outstanding positions in the state (Menshikov, 
Shafirov, Yaguzhinsky, and others). 

Annual conscription of recruits from peasant and town house- 
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holds contributed to the formation of a national regular army, 
whose crack units were the guards regiments, and the ban on 
promoting dvoryane to officer ranks without their serving as 
soldiers first raised the efficiency of commanders. Now, men 
from other estates were also promoted to officer ranks for dis- 
tinguished service. Dvoryane were to go through compulsory ed- 
ucation; to promote learning among teenagers, marriage was 
permitted only to those who presented a certificate of knowledge 
of arithmetic and geometry. 

The government paid a good deal of attention to raising the 
level of education. A new, secular, type was introduced in print- 
ing, and printing shops were founded (only church books con- 
tinued to be printed in the old type). A system of secular schools 
and specialised schools in medicine, engineering and navigation 
was organised, and some of the latter virtually became higher 
education institutions. Young men were sent abroad to learn. 
In 1724, Peter I approved the charter of the Academy of Sci- 
ences, to which foreign scholars were invited. As distinct from 
foreign academies, it had nothing to do with theology and its 
purpose was to promote scientific knowledge. 

‘The state widely patronised industry (43 per cent of the enter- 
prises were built on state funds) and trade, though, on the other 
hand, it restricted them severely by all kinds of regulations. Par- 
ticular success was achieved by shipbuilding, and the textile and 
iron and steel industries; the Urals became a world centre of 
metallurgy. Merchant and entrepreneur companies were organ- 
ised. The state’s protectionist policies were reflected in the Cus- 
toms Charter. 

“Universal welfare” was proclaimed as the aim of the abso- 
lute monarchy, and the detailed regulation of all spheres of the 
country’s life by the state was regarded as the main means for 
achieving that aim. As pointed out in laws, the autocratic mon- 
arch was the head of the state and was “responsible to no one 
on earth”, and “it is God’s will that his supreme power be obeyed 
not only out of fear but also out of honesty”. 

However, Peter I’s transformations were an additional burden 
on the main mass of the population (90 per cent of the population 
were peasants). The people suffered from conscription, forced 
labour at factories, mass mobilisation for construction (chiefly 
to the marshy land where the new capital, St. Petersburg, was 
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being built), from the billeting of troops and requisitions by 
them, from visits by officials, bribery and embezzlement of state 
funds (which became a growing evil both for the people and 
for the state, despite severe punishment introduced by Peter), 
from the increasing taxes of various kinds—there were even 
taxes on beards, bathhouses and oak coffins, and on the observ- 
ance of national customs by non-Russian peoples. 

The granting of land with dependent population for perma- 
nent ownership increased; peasants also began to be attached to 
factories. By 1724, the state treasury turned out to be in a cat- 
astrophic state: more than 20 per cent of the individual taxes 
had not been collected. The ruining of peasant tax-payers began 
also to affect the landlords. The country could not stand such 
economic and political strain for a long time. 

Peasants and working people refused to fulfil their duties, fled 
to the outskirts of the state and hid in Old Believers’ settlements. 
Ominous rumours of a heretic tsar were going around among 
the people. Peter’s activities also provoked discontent among 
certain reactionary circles in the ruling classes—the boyars who 
had lost influence at court and the clergy who feared Western 
influences. These strata staked on the tsar’s son from his first 
wife, the weak-willed tsarevich Alexis. Involved in a conspiracy, 
Alexis was imprisoned (1718) and tortured to death. Merciless 
in carrying out his intentions, Peter did not stop before anything. 

The reign of Peter I was marked by the closest relationship 
between the state’s foreign and domestic policies. An enormous 
country with an increasing tendency for economic growth, Russia 
remained isolated from the principal sea trade routes at the time. 
The fact that the northern seas were extremely difficult for nav- 
igation and the tremendous distances from Russia’s northern 
ports to the ports of other European countries restricted oppor- 
tunities for regular trade exchange. An outlet to the sea became 
a national exigency. It was also Peter’s cherished dream: as early 
as 1696, he began building warships and laid the foundations 
for a Russian navy. 

Having started his activities by a more active policy in the 
south (the Azov expeditions against Turkey), Peter realised that 
it was hardly realistic to create an anti-Turkish league of Euro- 
pean states whereas it was difficult for Russia to fight alone for 
an outlet to the southern seas. The situation was more favourable 
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for a struggle to gain an outlet to the Baltic Sea. On the eve 
of the War of Spanish Succession it was highly unlikely for 
the great European powers to intervene seriously in a Baltic war. 
The beginning of the war was also hastened by the belligerency 
of Sweden’s young king, Charles XII. Denmark and Poland 
became Russia’s allies. 

However, the war started unsuccessfully. Peter’s allies were 
routed, while the Russian army, hardly ready for war against 
such a formidable enemy as Sweden, suffered defeat at Narva 
in 1700. Energetic measures were taken to reorganise and rearm 
the army and train efficient officers. Iwo years later, Peter’s 
troops won their first victories. St. Petersburg, which was to be- 
come the state capital, was founded in 1703. Russian ships ap- 
peared in the Baltic Sea, and Russian troops gradually advanced 
in the eastern Baltic area. The Swedish army’s attempts to gain 
a foothold in Russian territory proved futile: a people’s guerrilla 
war began; when the Ukrainian hetman Mazepa betrayed Russia 
and joined Charles, the Ukraine’s population did not support the 
separatist inclinations of the traitor and his followers. On June 
27, 1709, Charles’s army suffered complete defeat at the hands 
of Peter’s army at Poltava. The Battle of Poltava inflicted a deci- 
sive blow against Swedish expansion to the east and, in effect, 
predetermined Russia’s future as a sea power. Fleeing to the 
sultan, Charles XII succeeded in setting Turkey against Russia. 
But Peter was persistent and single-ininded in his desire to retain 
Russia’s positions in the Baltic regions. Seeing that Russia’s war 
against Turkey was unsuccessful (in 1711, Peter’s 38,000-strong 
army was surrounded by a nearly 200,000-strong Turkish army 
near the Prut River), he consented to peace relinquishing his 
former gains on the Sea of Azov. In 1714 and 1720, the young 
Russian navy routed Sweden’s naval forces. The Northern War 
ended in 1721 with the Treaty of Nystadt, by which Russia re- 
ceived Estonia, Livonia and the Karelian Isthmus. As a result of 
the subsequent war against Persia (1722-1723), Russia, supported 
by the population of ‘Transcaucasia, gained the western (with 
Baku) and southern shores of the Caspian Sea. On the occasion 
of the end of the Northern War, Peter I was given the title of 
emperor in 1721. 

The reforms carried out by Peter I were not only aimed at 
removing obstacles hindering the policies of the time; they were 
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intended for a long term and became a programme for future 
political activities. The social changes introduced by Peter I were 
aimed at overcoming Russia’s economic backwardness and at 
strengthening the economic and political position of the Russian 
nobility and merchants and the foreign and domestic position 
of the autocratic state. 

These changes were of major historical importance. Russia 
became one of Europe’s most powerful states in the economic 
and military respects, a country with a large-scale manufacturing 
industry, a wide national market and rapidly developing inter- 
national trade relations. All this created preconditions for the 
deveiopment of capitalism in the future. But Peter’s reforms did 
not change the nature of social relations in the country, its serf 
social system. 








Chapter 8 


THE AGE OF PALACE CONSPIRACIES. 
RUSSIA IN THE MIDDLE AND SECOND HALF 
OF THE 18th CENTURY 


Following Peter’s death (in 1725), the age of palace conspiracies, 
as it is often called, set in: there was an intense struggle for 
power between various groupings of the ruling class, the nobility. 
During the 37 years before Catherine II ascended the throne 
in 1762, seven rulers had succeeded each other on the Russian 
throne. 

It is notable that as a result of these palace coups, the throne 
was gained by people obviously incapable of ruling the state: 
Peter’s second wife, the former servant of a pastor, Catherine I 
(1725-1727), Peter’s 12-year-old grandson Peter II (1727-1730), 
the daughter of Peter’s brother, a duchess from the Baltic area, 
Anna Ivanovna (1730-1740), the 3-month-old son of her niece, 
Ivan VI, and then the niece herself, Anna Leopoldovna (1740- 
1741). Actually, other people ruled: Peter’s favourite Alexander 
Menshikov during Catherine I’s reign, and members of the old 
Moscow nobility during Peter IV’s. In 1730-1741, actual power 
in the country was in the hands of a clique of Baltic German 
nobles who had filled many government posts and were headed 
by Ernst Johann Biren, a favourite of Anna Ivanovna, The mis- 
rule of that clique, with its anti-national policy, senseless wars, 
wastefulness and embezzlement of state funds inflicted great 
liarm on the country’s economy and provoked universal discon- 
tent and indignation. In November 1741, members of the noble 
guards (a force which included the ruler’s bodyguards) carried 
through another coup d’état and overthrew the Baltic clique. 
‘The daughter of Peter and Catherine I, Elizabeth, became em- 
press. Following her death (in late 1761), the heir appointed 
by her, Peter III, the son of her sister and a German duke, did 
not remain on the throne for long. In the summer of 1762, the 
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guards carried out another coup d’état, this time in favour of 
Peter III’s wife, a German princess who became Russian empress 
as Catherine II. 

An invariable feature of the palace coups was the active par- 
ticipation by the guards. The guards were usually the first to 
receive the monarch’s favours at the beginning of a new reign. 
The guards were an incarnation, as it were, of the Russian 
nobility, while their union with the ruler reflected the unity be- 
tween the upper estate and supreme power. This largely explained 
the “peaceful nature” of the palace coups. At the same time, 
the coups hardly affected the bureaucracy, even its upper eche- 
lons, which, on the firm basis of the Table of Ranks introduced 
by Peter I, grew into the chief political force of the emergent 
officialdom-nobility monarchy. The bureaucracy (including the 
foreigners, who had crept closer to the throne) became, in Lenin’s 
words, “a particularly imposing reactionary institution” and 
gradually began to de facto rule the Russian state. The growing 
exploitation of the peasants and the lower strata in the towns 
provoked the resistance of the working people in various forms, 
including mass uprisings. This led to the further strengthening 
of the machinery of coercion against the working people, ie., 
to a strengthening of the bureaucracy and the army. The aggra- 
vation of the class struggle determined the legislative activities 
of the government and the character of the nobility’s projects. 
The serf-owners sought to use “enlightenment” in the form of 
the ideology of “enlightened absolutism” in the interests of the 
ruling class. The welfare of all the people was virtually regarded 
as the welfare of all the nobility. The rhetorics of the age of 
Enlightenment was used to justify lawless despotism and serfdom. 

The 18th century was a time when the feudal serf-owners 
acquired new privileges and the enslaved working population 
lost its last traces of freedom. Continuity in that social policy 
(and it was this continuity, not the replacement of personalities 
in power that underlay the political history of those years) may 
easily be traced in the legislation: from the exclusion of serfs 
from pledging allegiance to the ruler and their subjection to 
the landlords in respect to tax-paying, as well as the virtual 
shortening of the term of service for the nobility, to the gaining 
by the landlords of the right to exile their peasants to settlements 
in Siberia, the prohibition of complaints by peasants against 
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{andlords’ cruelty and the granting of “freedom” to the nobility, 
their exemption from obligatory service (in 1762, in Peter III’s 
reign) and a further expansion in rights of the increasingly par- 
asitic nobility under Catherine II. It was with good reason that 
the reign of Catherine II (1762-1796) was called the “golden 
age” of the Russian nobility. 

In the 1740s, economic life began to recover from the heavy 
blow it had received during the ten years of Biren’s misrule: 
large-scale manufacturing, the crafts, and domestic and foreign 
trade began to develop again. 

Features of capitalist relations became increasingly apparent 
in the country’s economy by the mid-18th century. The state 
saw in the development of trade and industry the necessary 
preconditions for both national power and its own brilliance. 
‘The upper part of the nobility were involved in the new branches 
of the economy; it was interested in monopolisation of all kinds 
of economic activity having to do with exploitation of land and 
serfs. However, manufacturing on the estates based on serf la- 
bour hindered the development of capitalist relations. 

The positive consequences of Peter I’s transformations were 
increasingly felt in domestic and foreign policy, and particularly 
in the field of culture. In the years of Elizabeth’s rule, continuity 
with that age was pointed out all the time. 

Those were years when reforms of considerable import for the 
state’s further development were proposed and realised. Most 
of the undertakings were associated with the Shuvalovs. Pyotr 
Shuvalov, a rich landlord and entrepreneur, was constantly in- 
volved in matters of state. He possibly made use of the projects 
of Artemy Volynsky, a statesman of the late 1730s, who fought 
against Biren’s policies. Ivan Shuvalov, a favourite of empress 
Elizabeth, was a patron in cultural enterprises. 

Domestic customs duties were eliminated in 1754, which accel- 
erated the forming of an all-Russia domestic market, which was 
bourgeois in nature. Financial reforms were carried out (banks 
were founded and the taxation system was altered), and the 
role of the nobility was increased in regional rule. The domestic 
political projects were closely connected with the plans of military 
reform. 

The Seven Years’ War against Prussia was fought in 1756- 
1763, with Austria and France as Russia’s allies, and England 
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as Prussia’s ally. Following several successful battles, the Russian 
troops even captured Berlin (1760). Frederick II was only saved 
by the sudden death of the Russian empress, whose heir, Peter 
III, an admirer of the Prussian king, not only returned all the 
conquered territories but also agreed to send a Russian corps 
against yesterday’s allies. Nevertheless, the victories scored by 
Russia in the Seven Years’ War determined Eastern Europe’s 
international relations for a long time to come. 

The younger members of Peter I’s host of scholars developed 
their activities, such as Vasily Tatishchev, an historian (author 
of the first book on Russian history), geographer, and organiser 
of industry in the Urals, and Antiokh Kantemir, a satirical poet 
and diplomat. The Kunstkammer founded by Peter I was the 
first institution to collect objects of the natural sciences, histor- 
ical and memorial items. The Great Northern Expedition (1720- 
1750) played a very important role in exploring the shores of 
the Arctic Ocean. The names of the daring sailors and explorers 
(the Laptevs, Pronchishev, Chelyuskin, and others) were immor- 
talised in the names of seas, islands, and capes. Vitus Bering’s 
and Alexei Chirikov’s expedition explored Northeastern Asia and 
Northwestern America, and the strait separating these continents 
bears the name of Bering. Stepan Krasheninnikov made a com- 
prehensive description of the Kamchatka Peninsula, Miller col- 
lected documents pertaining to the history of Siberia and wrote 
the first scholarly History of Siberia, The expeditions were then 
continued in 1760-1780, both in the European and Asian parts 
of Russia, where expeditions headed by Peter Simon Pallas, Ivan 
Lepyokhin, Ivan Georgi, and others collected and generalised 
various scientific data. Cartographic activities also developed. As 
early as 1731, Ivan Kirilov published the first Russian geographic 
atlas. 

By the mid-18th century, it became clear that Russian scholars 
were able not only to master the achievements of European 
science but also bring world recognition to Russian science. 
Mikhailo Lomonosov (1711-1765) was a prominent scholar of 
encyclopaedic knowledge. The son of a peasant from near 
Archangel, as a 20-year-old man he walked to Moscow to study 
there, and then continued his studies in Kiev, St. Petersburg, 
and Germany. In 1745, Lomonosov became an academician. 
His discoveries enriched many fields of knowledge: chemistry, 
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physics, astronomy, geology, mineralogy, geography, and metal- 
lurgy, while some of his ideas were 100-150 years ahead of his 
time. Lomonosov compiled the first grammar of the Russian 
language and wrote works on national history. Lomonosov also 
wrote textbooks and spoke out for the people’s education and 
respect for the national cultural legacy. He was an outstanding 
scientific organiser and educator of youth. Moscow University 
was founded on Lomonosov’s initiative and according to his plan 
in 1755. Today, it bears the name of the great scholar. Lomo- 
nosov’s followers, the university’s first graduates, laid the basis 
for the development of many national sciences. 

Talented self-taught men showed themselves in many tech- 
nical fields; however, in serf Russia, their inventions were often 
underestimated or not translated into practice at all. Ivan 
Polzunov, the son of a soldier, who worked at Altai factories, 
designed a universal steam engine as early as the 1760s. He died 
of overstrain a week before the engine was to be tested (1766), 
and the engine was soon thrown out as refuse. Kozma Frolov, 
also in the Altai, designed complicated hydrotechnical systems. 
" A tragic fate lay in store for such a famous Russian inventor as 
Ivan Kulibin from Nizhny Novgorod (1735-1818). In 1769, he 
presented a clock in the shape of an egg with a complicated 
automatic mechanism to Catherine II, and he was appointed head 
of the mechanical shops of the Academy of Sciences. Kulibin des- 
igned a searchlight lamp, optical telegraph, a waggon-cycle, pros- 
thetic appliances and made several designs of a single-arch bridge 
tospan the Neva River, which were highly appraised by major 
scientists of the world. However, as many others the latter project 
remained unrealised. The brilliant mechanic spent most of his time 
making toys and fireworks for the court, then was dismissed and 
died in poverty. 

Outstanding foreign scientists also worked in Russia: mechan- 
ics and mathematicians Nicolas and Daniel Bernouilli, an all- 
rounder in the field of mathematics, mechanics and physics Le- 
onard Euler, famous naturalist and encyclopaedist Peter Pallas, who 
headed the many-year-long expedition studying Russia, and others. 

The mid-1750s saw the founding of the first public theatre 
in St. Petersburg (directed by Fyodor Volkov, who had previ- 
ously organised a theatre in Yaroslavl), and an academy of fine 
arts. Town building was carried on successfully. Palaces and coun- 
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try-houses were built for the nobility. In the second half of 
the 18th century, Russian portraitists (sculptor Fedot Shubin, 
painters Rokotov and Levitsky) and architects (Bazhenov and 
Kazakov) were among the most outstanding in European art. 
Famous foreign artists and architects also came to Russia. 

Literary and publishing activities became more energetic in 
the mid-18th century. Playwright Denis Fonvizin was the founder 
of the critical-satirical trend in literature. In poetry, a particu- 
larly remarkable role was played by Gavrila Derzhavin, an 
outstanding proponent of the prevailing literary style of clas- 
sicism. The end of the century saw an upsurge in sentimentalism, 
expressed in the works of Nikolai Karamzin, who also became 
a prominent historian in the next century. However, European 
culture remained accessible to a negligible part of Russia’s pop- 
ulation. The overwhelming majority—and since Peter I’s times 
to the end of the century, the population had grown two and 
a half times, reaching 37.7 million—remained totally illiterate. 

In the most economically developed countries of Europe, the 
last decades of the 18th century were marked by an emergent 
crisis of the feudal system. In England, it was manifested in the 
industrial revolution, which quickly gained momentum, and in 
the spread of capitalist manufacturing. In France, Prussia and 
a number of other West European countries, the capitalist na- 
ture of production was obvious in large manufactories. 

At that time progressive people sharply criticised the reac- 
tionary feudal system in these countries, and the idea of an alli- 
ance between monarchs, on the one hand, and philosophers, on 
the other, put forward by French Enlighteners, became very pop- 
ular. Under the circumstances, the monarchs of France, Prussia, 
and Austria attempted to lend their systems of government the 
appearance of “enlightened absolutism” and sought to pass 
theniselves off as liberals in their attitude towards popular phi- 
losophers and men-of-letters. But as soon as the French bourgeois 
revolution broke out, their playing with liberal ideas ceased, and 
the monarchs openly came out as a reactionary force in Europe. 

In Russia at the time, commodity relations began to develop 
into capitalist ones. This was particularly apparent in such a 
a new industry as cotton manufacturing (which only arose in the 
country in the 1770s). In the 1790s, 90 per cent of the workers 
at the cotton mills were hired workers (most were peasants who 
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worked with the aim of earning money to pay the quitrent). 
Hired labour also prevailed in the linen, silk, and metal-working 
mills. Despite the fact that Russia held first place in the world 
in output of pig iron, serf labour still prevailed in metallurgical 
production. 

In the second half of the 18th century, the serf system not 
only remained in Russia’s agriculture but also acquired even 
more cruel forms. The numerous favourites of Catherine II, who 
replaced one another in rapid succession, received large tracts 
of land, on which serfs were forcibly settled. In her reign, land- 
lords received about 850,000 serfs. The forming of the serf order 
was also completed in the Ukraine, including the Ukrainian 
lands recently joined to Russia. Monastery landowning was 
abolished with the aim of increasing the power of the landlords. 
The landlords gained the right to convict their peasants to hard 
labour. It was strictly prohibited for the peasant serfs, whose 
legal position did not differ significantly from that of slaves, to 
complain against their owners. The growing gap between the 
upper nobility whose wealth was growing and the increasingly 
poor masses of people was manifest in all the spheres of life, 
even in the language: French became the language of the aris- 
tocracy. 

The large latifundia, mostly in the south of the country (and, 
on a smaller scale in the central black-earth zone), also began 
to hire peasants, whose aim was, as at the manufactories, to 
earn money to pay quitrent to their lords. But the main mass 
of the peasants were still serfs performing corvée. 

As some of the monarchs of Western Europe, in the first decade 
of her reign, Catherine II sought to make use of the ideas of 
the Enlightenment, which were also popular at the time in 
Russia among some progressive circles of the nobility, in the in- 
terests of absolutism and serfdom. She even corresponded with 
Voltaire, Diderot, and other French Enlighteners. One of the 
examples of such policy of Catherine II was the convocation 
of a commission in 1767 to draw up a new code of law; not 
only the nobility and merchants but also state peasants were 
involved in the elections to that commission. The instructions 
written for the commission by Catherine II contained some ideas 
borrowed from the French Enlighteners. But voices in the com- 
mission aimed at relieving the plight of the peasants and criti- 
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cising sharply the landlords arbitrary actions were silenced, and 
the commission’s activities were discontinued. 

The so-called policy of “enlightened absolutism” in Russia, 
often attributed solely to Catherine II, had in effect emerged in 
the 1750s (the years of Elizabeth’s reign). 

Many of Russia’s successes in the years of the reign of Cather- 
ine II were the result of activities of reformers, generals, and 
scholars in the decade preceding her reign. 

The development and economic use of the black-earth areas 
in the country’s south, which had been settled by Slavs in the 
period of Kiev Russia, made it imperative to put an end to the 
devastating raids by the Crimean Khanate, a vassal of Turkey. 
However, the struggle against Turkey could be successful only 
provided there were firm peaceful relations with the countries 
of Western Europe. But France and Austria were hostile to 
Russia and its policy of advancing to the Black Sea, Britain and 
Sweden adopted a wait-and-see position, and Russia had alliance 
treaties only with Prussia and Denmark. 

Such was the situation when, in 1768, at the instigation of 
Austria and France, Turkey declared war upon Russia. The 
sympathy and assistance of the Caucasian and Balkan peoples 
oppressed by the Turkish feudal lords, the talent of the Russian 
generals (Pyotr Rumyantsev and Alexander Suvorov) and admi- 
rals (Grigory Spiridov, for example), but above all the Russian 
soldiers’ heroism secured Russia’s success in that war. 

In 1774, a peace treaty was signed with Turkey. Russia received 
lands captured formerly by Turkey in the North Caucasus. 
The Crimean Khanate ceased to be Turkey’s vassal and several 
years later was incorporated into Russia. The merchant marine 
of Russia gained the right of freely passing through the straits 
from the Black Sea to the Mediterranean. 

However, these military victories brought no benefits to the 
broad masses of the peasantry. Popular unrest occurred with in- 
creasing frequency in the second half of the 18th century, due 
to growing feudal oppression in Russia. In 1762, Catherine IT 
admitted that above 200,000 peasants were in a state of disobedi- 
ence. The largest anti-serfdom uprising took place in 1773-1775: 
it was the peasant war led by Yemelyan Pugachov. A Don Cos- 
sack, an energetic and daring organiser, Pugachov proclaimed 
himself to be emperor Peter III, saved in some way. The uprising 
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broke out among the Yaik Cossacks and quickly spread to an 
enormous territory from the Urals to the Volga. The insurgents 
were joined by peasant serfs and non-Russian working people of 
the Urals and Volga areas oppressed by tsarism. ‘The Bashkir 
poet Salavat Yulayev becaine one of Pugachov’s active followers. 
‘Vhe participation of factory working people in the uprising was 
of particular importance; up to 75 per cent of the Urals industry 
was in the hands of the insurgents. It was the first time that 
working people, a pre-proletariat, and peasants jointly fought 
against feudal privileges. Sparks of the uprising reached Moscow. 
‘Yhe insurgents had no mercy for landlords, factory owners and 
their henchmen. The nobility was in panic. Major military forces 
were sent to put down the insurgency. 

The insurgents were unable to fight regular forces. As in the 
peasant war led by Razin, their socio-political thinking was naive, 
they believed in a “kind peasant tsar” and were restricted by 
local or narrow social interests in the general struggle against 
feudal dependence. Landlords’ peasants were the most active 
fighters against serfdom, but even they often left the struggle 
when their local demands were met. All this weakened Puga- 
chov’s forces. Eventually, Pugachov was betrayed by wealthy 
Cossacks and executed in Moscow. A blood bath ensued. Thou- 
sands of gallows on rafts floated down rivers; the insurgents 
had the word “villain” burned with hot iron on their foreheads, 
had their nostrils torn and were convicted to hard labour. 

The peasant war rocked the feudal-serf state and forced the 
nobility to rally round the throne, and Catherine II’s govern- 
ment to continue reforms strengthening the rights and privileges 
of the ruling classes. 

In 1775, a new Statute on the Rule of the Gubernias of the 
Russian Empire was introduced. The empire was divided into 
50 gubernias each of which was ruled by a governor general, the 
empress’s trusted man. Thus, the police-bureaucratic nature of 
the centralised government system was abruptly strengthened, 
and the power of the nobility increased locally. A manifesto on 
free trade and industry (1775) contributed to the landlord estates 
adapting to the new conditions. The rights and privileges of 
the nobility were laid down in a special charter in 1785, which 
reaffirmed the monopoly right of the nobility to own land and 
peasant serfs. The Charter on the Towns (1785) satisfied the 
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needs of the town upper strata, at the same time consolidating 
the feudal forms of town life. 

Seeking to extend the centralised bureaucratic state system to 
the whole country, Catherine II’s government abolished Zaporozh- 
skaya Sech (an autonomous Cossack area on the Dnieper) 
and the remnants of autonomy in the Ukraine east of the Dnie- 
per, dividing its territory into gubernias with the same system 
of rule as existed in Russia at the time. The upper strata of the 
Cossacks were made equal in rights to the nobility. In response 
to the greater oppression of the serfs in the Ukraine, peasants 
staged numerous protests, 

With the aim of using the Cossacks as a well-organised mil- 
itary force in other outlying areas of the Russian Empire not 
only to defend its frontiers but also to suppress popular insurrec- 
tions in those areas against tsarist colonialist policies, the govern- 
ment sought to turn the Cossacks into an isolated semi-privileged 
estate and strengthen the economic domination and political 
power of their upper strata. In brutally suppressing the mass 
movement of Kazakh livestock breeders in Central Asia (1783- 
1797) headed by Batyr Srym, as well as other uprisings of peoples 
oppressed by tsarism against their own feudal lords and tsarist 
colonialists, Catherine II’s government gave all kinds of assistance 
to the local feudal upper strata. 

Tsarism’s foreign policy was equally reactionary in the late 
18th century. Catherine II’s government took an active part in 
the coalition of Europe’s monarchies headed and inspired by 
Britain and directed against revolutionary France. 

The reactionary nature of that policy was also shown in the 
Polish question. In 1772, in an attempt to achieve its diplomatic 
designs, the tsarist government agreed to the partial partitioning 
of Poland’s territory among Prussia, Austria and Russia proposed 
by Prussian king Frederick II, as a result of which Russia received 
part of the former Russian lands (populated by Byelorussians 
and Ukrainians and earlier captured by Poland). In 1793, 
Catherine II’s government, driven by hatred for the French 
revolution and the liberation movement in Poland inspired by 
it, consented to a new partitioning of Polish territory as 
payment to Prussia for its participation in the anti-French coali- 
tion. As a result of Poland’s third partitioning (1795) between 
Prussia, Austria and Russia, the Polish state ceased to exist. Russia 
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received Western Byelorussia, part of Volhynia and certain 
Baltic regions. The ancient Polish lands were divided up between 
Prussia and Austria. 

Reunion of former Russian lands populated by Ukrainians 
and Byelorussians with the Russian state was the latter’s tradi- 
tional policy inherited from the Moscow grand princes of the 
15th century. However, that policy had never before been aimed 
at destroying the Polish state. Catherine II’s consent to Poland’s 
partitioning contradicted that traditional policy and Russia’s 
national interests. That anti-national policy contributed to the 
fanning of hostility between related Slav peoples, the Poles and 
the Russians. 

Catherine II, who completely forgot her former infatuation 
with the Enlighteners and the unbalanced Paul I (1796-1801), 
who ascended the throne after his mother, whom he hated fer- 
vently, acted in the same way, despite the differences in tastes 
and behaviour: they spared no efforts or resources to eradicate 
the French revolutionary “disease”. Russia supported Prussia’s 
and Austria’s actions against revolutionary France. Tsarism wel- 
comed the French émigré royalists. 

Reactionary trends increased exceptionally within the country, 
where members of the progressive public sympathised with events 
in France. It was prohibited to read French publications, and 
later foreign books in general; the government persecuted crit- 
ical literature and educational activities, silenced Denis Fonvizin, 
a famous playwright and the author of a comedy exposing serf- 
dom, and the poet Yakov Knyazhnin, who recalled the liberties 
of ancient Novgorod in his verses, and imprisoned the publisher 
and enlightener Nikolai Novikov. Finally, an end came to the 
hypocritical policy of “enlightened absolutism”, and tsarism no 
longer deemed it necessary to conceal its reactionary nature. By 
the late 18th century, serfdom and the serf economy reached the 
peak in their development. Symptoms of a crisis of that system 
became increasingly apparent. The intellectual strata of the no- 
bility produced convinced advocates of overthrowing autocracy. 

The crowning achievement of 18th-century liberation thought 
was the book A Journey from St. Petersburg to Moscow by Al- 
exander Radishchev (1749-1802), published in 1790. In his work, 
Radishchev drew a true picture of the terrible suffering of the 
people. He addresses the following angry words to the landlords: 
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“Greedy beasts, insatiable blood-suckers, what have we left the 
peasant? The thing we cannot deprive him of—air. Yes, only 
air.” That book, aimed against serfdom, called for tsars to be 
condemned, for an uprising and for support of ideas of bour- 
geois revolution. Its appearance provoked consternation among the 
ruling circles. “...He is an insurgent worse than Pugachov,” 
wrote Catherine II on the margin of the book. The book was 
destroyed and the author convicted to death, but then the death 
sentence was commuted to exile in Siberia. 

Radishchev filled the notion of patriotism with revolutionary 
content. The first revolutionary writer from the nobility, Radi- 
shchev was in many respects ahead of his contemporaries. He 
could say with full reason: “I see through a whole century.” 
Russian revolutionaries of subsequent generations, beginning 
with the Decembrists, pronounced his name with particular re- 
spect as the name of a man whio believed in the revolutionary 
future of his people. 





Chapter 9 


THE FIRST HALF OF THE 19th CENTURY IN RUSSIA. 
THE PATRIOTIC WAR OF 1812. 
THE CRISIS OF SERFDOM 





The 19th century dawned upon Russia “not in a rosy light but 
in the flames of war”, wrote Alexander Bestuzhev, a participant 
in the December uprising. 

The French bourgeois revolution which occurred in the late 
{8th century under the great slogan of freedom, equality and 
fraternity, produced the emperor Napoleon at the beginning of 
the 19th century. Extending military action beyond the frontiers 
of France, he sought not to bring freedom to the European 
peoples but to seize foreign territories and found an empire. 
The French republic’s revolutionary defensive wars turned into 
aggressive wars with Napoleon’s coming to power. The wars 
against Napoleon acquired liberatory traits. 

By 1811, Napoleon became the ruler of nearly all of Western 
Europe. He was opposed only by Russia, and he decided to finish 
with it by defeating the Russian army in frontier battles. 

Napoleon’s “Grande armée” numbered over 640,000 soldiers 
and enjoyed an almost threefold superiority over the Russian 
armies of generals Barclay and Bagration confronting it. Without 
declaring war, on the night of June 11, 1812, Napoleon’s troops 
began crossing the Nieman River. Avoiding a decisive battle and 
fighting fierce rearguard actions, the Russian armies began to ret- 
reat into the depth of the country. At Smolensk, the Russian armies 
came together, and having repulsed furious enemy attacks con- 
tinued retreating. Napoleon was amazed by the stubbornness of 
the Russians. Having occupied Smolensk, he proposed peace ne- 
gotiations to Alexander I but there was no reply. 

Meanwhile, the Russian army gained a real leader: under 
pressure from public opinion, Alexander I appointed Field 
Marshal Mikhail Kutuzov commander-in-chief. About 100 ki- 
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lometres to the west of Moscow, Kutuzov decided to wage battle 
with the French troops. The site for the battle was chosen near 
the village of Borodino. On August 26, one of the bloodiest 
battles of the entire campaignwas fought. Napoleon brought 
135,000 soldiers to Borodino. Kutuzov commanded 132,000 men. 
By the evening, the total losses of the French army were more than 
58,000 men. Kutuzov’s troops had lost 45,000 men. The armies 
returned to their initial positions. However, Kutuzov decided to 
avoid further fighting and leave Moscow. “Losing Moscow does 
not mean losing Russia, while losing the army would mean los- 
ing Russia,” he said at a military council and ended: “I order 
retreat!” 

After leaving Moscow, Kutuzov led his army southeast, but 
then turned abruptly west, came out on the flank of the invasion 
army and set up a military camp near the village of Tarutino. 
Preparations began for the Russian troops’ counter-offensive. The 
army received a reinforcement, ammunition and food. Guerrilla 
warfare was waged on a large scale in the invaders’ rear. Kutu- 
zov dispatched several cavalry detachments to assist the guerril- 
las, and they virtually established a blockade around Moscow. 
On the part of Russia, the war assumed a popular nature. It 
went down in Russian history as the Patriotic War. 

Napoleon was not ready for a winter campaign. In Moscow, 
he realised that there was no prospect in continuing the war. 
Following three peace proposals, which were not answered, Na- 
poleon decided to leave Moscow and, defeating Kutuzov’s army, 
to march west through the gubernias that had not been devastat- 
ed by the war. In October 1812, the French vanguard force, 
Murat’s corps, was utterly routed at Tarutino. This was followed 
by a severe defeat of the French in the battle at Maloyaroslavets. 
Napoleon was forced to continue his retreat along the devastated 
road to Smolensk. That was when, in the words of Leo Tolstoy 
“the bludgeon of popular war rose in all its stern and majestic 
strength”. The “grande armée” was melting away. Davout’s 
corps was routed at Vyazma. Ney’s corps was surrounded and 
defeated at Krasnoye. Following the battle at the Berezina Riv- 
er, Napoleon’s army ceased to exist. In early December, aban- 
doning what was left of his troops, Napoleon fled to Paris without 
any bodyguards, declaring in a special bulletin that unexpectedly 
cold weather was the reason for the army’s defeat. On the first 
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day of the new year, 1813, the cannons of the SS. Peter and 
Paul Fortress in St. Petersburg fired in honour of the complete 
liberation of Russia. 


A weak inapt conniving ruler 

A balding fop, lowest of men 

By accident adorned with laurels 
Was reigning in our country then. 


That was what the great Russian poet Alexander Pushkin 
wrote about Russia’s emperor Alexander I. 

“By accident adorned with laurels”, Alexander I attributed the 
victory over Napoleon to himself; he regarded it as victory over 
revolution and as the restoration of the old feudal order and 
became the instigator and organiser of brutal reaction. At the 
beginning of his reign, before the Patriotic War, Alexander spoke 
about liberal reforms. After the victory, followers of Mikhail 
Speransky (the author of several liberal projects, who was well 
. versed in European political literature) were removed from state 
administration, while officers of the Suvorov and Kutuzov school 
were dismissed from the army. Arakcheyev, a fierce advocate 
of serfdom, became a confidential adviser of the emperor who 
was mainly engaged in fighting the revolutionary movement in 
Europe. Arakcheyev is best known for founding military settle- 
ments, where soldiers not only performed military service but also 
did agricultural work as peasant serfs. Censorship was extremely 
strict, and theology was introduced in educational institutions. 

Nevertheless, the undivided rule of the advocates of serfdom 
was coming to an end. The second quarter of the 19th century 
saw the beginning of the crisis of the feudal-serfdom system in 
Russia. That crisis was manifest, above all, in Russia’s increas- 
ing lagging behind countries in Western Europe where capital- 
ism was rapidly developing. In the 18th century, Russia held 
first place in pig iron production; by the beginning of the 19th 
century, British metallurgy left Russian metallurgy far behind, 
and exceeded its output almost 12 times by 1860. Trains began 
to travel between St. Petersburg and Moscow in 1851, and by 
1861 there were about 1,500 kilometres of railways in the country, 
whereas in Britain at the time the railway network was more 
than 15,000 kilometres, and in Germany---10,000 kilometres. 
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The crisis of the feudal-serfdom system was further reflected 
in the growing number of peasant actions and increasing unrest 
in the army. Autocracy was particularly concerned by the upris- 
ing of the inhabitants of military settlements in the town of 
Chuguyev (in the Ukraine) in 1819 and the unrest in the Semyo- 
novsky Guards Regiment in the capital in 1820. Another 
reflection of the crisis of the feudal-serfdom system was the active 
rise of anti-serfdom and anti-feudal ideology. 

In the course of revolutions in the West European countries, 
the struggle against the feudal order was headed by the bour- 
geoisie. In Russia, where capitalism was developed weakly, the 
leadership in the political movement belonged to the progressive 
intellectual sections of the nobility up to the mid-19th century. 

The first revolutionary action against tsarism took place in 
Russia in December 1825. It was headed by progressively-minded 
officers from among the nobility who went down in history as 
the Decembrists. The latter’s ideology and tactics were formed 
in a context of discontent and unrest among the younger officers 
who had returned from military campaigns abroad and under 
the impact of a new revolutionary wave in Europe in 1820-1821 
(revolutions in Spain and Portugal, popular uprisings in Italy, 
and the war of independence in Greece). 

The first Decembrist organisation, the Alliance for Salvation 
arose in 1816. The latter was transformed into the Alliance for 
Welfare in 1818. The alliance members favoured abolition of 
serfdom and introduction of a constitution. Alexander Gribo- 
yedov’s comedy Wit Works Woe, which played an outstanding role 
in the rise of Russian realistic theatre, was written from the stand- 
point of Decembrist ideology. Under the influence of the rad- 
ical members, the Alliance for Welfare was disbanded in 1821. 
In the same year, the Southern Society arose in the Ukraine, 
headed by Colonel Pavel Pestel, an outstanding figure in the mo- 
vement, and the Northern Society was founded in St. Petersburg 
with the most prominent part played in it by poet Kondraty Ry- 
leyev. The societies were preparing a revolutionary coup d’état, the 
decisive role in which to be played by a secret organisation in 
the regiments of the capital’s garrison. 

Alexander I’s death hastened the uprising. According to the 
plan elaborated in the Northern Society, the insurgent regiments 
were to capture the tsar’s residence, the Winter Palace, and the 
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SS. Peter and Paul Fortress, surround the Senate and force it 
to issue a manifesto to the Russian people, proclaiming the abo- 
lition of autocracy and serfdom. About 3,000 insurgent soldiers 
came out on Senate (Isaakiyevskaya) Square in the morning of 
December 14. But due to lack of resolution on the part of the 
leaders, the insurgents failed to take active steps. The new tsar, 
Nicholas I, surrounded the square with troops loyal to autocracy, 
which dispersed the insurgents by point-blank artillery fire. Five 
Decembrists—Pavel Pestel, Kondraty Ryleyev, Sergei Muravyov- 
Apostol, Mikhail Bestuzhev-Ryumin and Pyotr Kakhovsky— 
were hanged at the SS. Peter and Paul Fortress and more than a 
hundred were exiled to East Siberia or sent to fight the moun- 
taineers in the Caucasus. 

The cannons on Isaakiyevskaya Square awakened a whole 
generation, Alexander Herzen, a Russian writer and revolution- 
ary, later said about the Decembrist uprising. 

The situation in Russia was complicated and to some extent 
paradoxical in the second quarter of the 19th century. It was 
a period of grim reaction. Having started his reign with the 
suppression of the Decembrists, Nicholas I aimed his domestic 
and foreign policies at fighting revolution and defending autoc- 
racy and serfdom. In order to strengthen the position of the 
nobility the tsar restricted the entry into that estate of members 
of other estates. State power was maximally centralised, and 
the tsar intervened personally in all affairs of state. Most of the 
ministries were headed by generals. Censorship was severe. Yet, 
the same period was marked by intense development of social 
awareness, on the basis of which Russian national culture 
formed and advanced. This process was based on the triumph of 
realistic principles. The transition to the latter from the dogmas 
of classicism through sentimentalism and romanticism, took place 
virtually within the life-span of a single generation. This tran- 
sition was expressed most consistently in the development of 
Russian literature, illumined by the genius of Alexander Pushkin. 
It was Pushkin who transformed the Russian literary language, 
drawing it closer to the images and lexics of his people and open- 
ing to the reading public the invaluable wisdom and _ poetry 
of Russian folk songs, fairy tales and legends. It was he who 
translated into verse the thoughts and emotions of Russia’s best 
people in the struggle against arbitrariness and lawlessness: love 
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for their country combined with hatred for oppression, serfdom 
and autocracy. And it was he, Pushkin, who, by his short but 
brilliant life, offered models of personal and civic courage, hon- 
our and duty, which were in direct conflict with the norms of 
behaviour of the high society of his time. Pushkin died in con- 
frontation against that high society. Russian free-thinkers called 
Pushkin the genius and conscience of the country. 

Pushkin’s death opened the eyes of poet Mikhail Lermontov 
to the situation in the country. Lermontov called Nicholas I 
and his court officials “stranglers of freedom, gift and glory”, a 
wrathful condemnation, which hung over them like a verdict 
and prediction of inevitable redemption. Pushkin prompted writ- 
er Nikolai Gogol the subjects of the latter’s two most outstand- 
ing works, Inspector General and Dead Souls; the names of 
characters from these works have come to symbolise the igno- 
rance, stupidity, coarseness and stagnation of Nicholas’s world 
of serfdom and officialdom. Poet Nikolai Nekrasov managed to 
revive the Sovremennik journal, founded by Pushkin, on the pages 
of which appeared works by the outstanding satirical writer 
Mikhail Saltykov-Shchedrin, stories by Ivan Turgenev, the first 
works by the great Leo Tolstoy, and verses by Nekrasov himself, 
who made a new step along the road of the democratisation of 
Russian literature. 

The rise of realism was characteristic for the development of 
other fields of Russian art in the first half of the 19th century. 
The production in the theatre of works by Griboyedov and Go- 
gol, as well as by Alexander Ostrovsky in the early 1850s, demand- 
ed a completely new style of acting, and it was said of Mikhail 
Shchepkin, an actor at the Moscow Maly Theatre, the son of 
a serf peasant, that he was the first actor not to be theatrical 
in the theatre. An original Russian school of music was being 
actively formed. The works by Alexander Alyabyev, Alexander 
Guriley and Alexander Varlamov reflected a close interest in 
the musical pattern of Russian folk songs. Mikhail Glinka was 
the founder of Russian classical music: his works are still prom- 
inent in the repertoires of music theatres (his operas Ivan 
Susanin and Ruslan and Lyudmila) and of symphony and 
chamber music concerts. 

Classicism dominated the fine arts and architecture, most bril- 
liantly expressed in the works of Karl Bryullov. A number of 
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architectural ensembles by Carlo Rossi in St. Petersburg and 
hy Matvei Kazakov in Moscow, built in the first half of the 
19th century, are examples of Russian classicism. At the same 
tune, the works by such painters as Vasily Tropinin and Orest 
Kiprensky show an interest in man’s intellectual life, Alexander 
Venetsianov turned to countryside subjects, while painter Ivan 
Aivazovsky was widely acclaimed for his seascape paintings. 
Empire style penetrated Russian architecture. 

The Russian progressive art of the first half of the last century 
had a beneficial influence on the development of the cultures 
of other peoples in Russia—Ukrainian (Taras Shevchenko’s 
poetry), Georgian (lyrical verses by Nikoloz Baratashvili, Grigol 
Orbeliani, and Alexander Chavchavadze), Azerbaijanian (the 
works by Mirza Fatali Akhundov), and Armenian (prose and 
poetry by Khachatur Abovian). 

Rising on the wave of social awareness, Russia’s literature, 
in its turn, had a great impact on society, giving rise to thought 
and feeling. The ranks of fighters against autocracy and serfdom 
multiplied. At the turn of the 1830s, anti-government groups 
were discovered in Moscow, Orenburg and other towns. Some of 
them proved to be linked with Moscow University, the focus of 
Russian youth’s progressive forces at that time. The university pro- 
duced revolutionaries Alexander Herzen and Nikolai Ogaryov. As 
students, they pledged to give their lives for the struggle they had 
chosen and remained true to that oath till the end of their days. 
Vissarion Belinsky entered the university simultaneously with Her- 
zen. Belinsky was expelled from the university for writing a play 
aimed against serfdom, whose performance was banned by the 
tsarist censorship. Turning to journalism, Belinsky became an 
outstanding literary critic and the ideological leader of progres- 
sive youth in the 1830s and 1840s. The names of Belinsky and 
Herzen are associated with the emergence of the revolutionary- 
democratic trend in Russian social thinking, which parted com- 
pany with the liberals who favoured gradual reforms to trans- 
form the country. The same kind of split occurred in the second 
half of the 1840s in the Petrashevsky group, a group founded by 
Mikhail Petrashevsky. Among the members of the group there 
were several future academicians, writer Fyodor Dostoyevsky and 
poet Alexei Pleshcheyev. The decisive influence on the group 
members’ views was exerted by Belinsky and Herzen, as well 
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as Western socialist thinkers (above all, Fourier), Betrayed by 
an agent-provocateur, the group members were arrested, and 21 
of them were sentenced to death; the sentence was then commut- 
ed to exile to Siberia. The softening of the penalty was proclaimed 
after the convicted men had been dressed for the execution 
and the drums sounded before the volley was to ring out. 
The convicted men included Fyodor Dostoyevsky, who described 
the scene in The Idiot. 

Under the influence of progressive Russian social thinking, 
the Cyril and Methodius Society arose in Kiev, which advocated 
the Ukraine’s social and national liberation. ‘Taras Shevchenko, 
a revolutionary democrat and a great Ukrainian poet and artist, 
was among the society members, who favoured mostly reformist 
views and tactics. He believed that success in the struggle against 
tsarist autocracy and for the liberation of the Ukraine could 
be achieved through the unification of all the peoples of Russia 
oppressed by tsarism and of the whole country’s revolutionary 
forces. Following the society’s destruction (1847), Shevchenko 
was exiled to the Transcaspian desert areas, where he had to 
do the onerous service of a rank-and-file soldier. Stronger bonds 
with the Russian people in the struggle against despotism and 
serfdom were also favoured by Friedrich Kreutzwald in Estonia, 
Alexander Chavchavadze and Nikoloz Baratashvili in Georgia, 
Mirza Fatali Akhundov in Azerbaijan, and Khachatur Abovian 
in Armenia. 

At the beginning of the 1850s, Alexander Herzen, a Russian 
revolutionary, thinker and philosopher, founded Kolokol (The 
Bell), an illegal newspaper, in London. The Souvremennik jour- 
nal, edited by Nekrasov, carried fervent accusations and appeals 
by revolutionary democrats Nikolai Chernyshevsky and Nikolai 
Dobrolyubov. They called for action and preparations for a pop- 
ular revolution against autocracy and serfdom, and took part in 
founding an illegal revolutionary organisation. Chernyshevsky, a 
revolutionary, thinker, philosopher, economist, writer and literary 
critic, was the most outstanding figure in Russia’s social think- 
ing in the 1850s and 1860s. Extraordinary success was enjoyed 
by the novel What Is To Be Done?, written by him in the SS. 
Peter and Paul Fortress. The “new people” devoting themselves 
to the struggle for the country’s renewal and the overthrow of 
absolutism were the heroes of the novel. Ghernyshevsky’s novel 
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was a desk book of young Russian intellectuals for several dec- 
ades. 

The spread of Herzen’s and Chernyshevsky’s ideas far and 
wide was a sign that a revolutionary situation was forming. 
lhings became even worse as a result of Russia’s defeat in the 
Crimean War of 1853-1856. 

The war resulted from a clash of the interests of the great 
powers—Britain, France and Russia—in Southeastern Europe, 
where they were faced by a weakened Turkey. Following the 
Russo-Turkish War of 1828-1829, Russia’s positions in the Bal- 
kans grew stronger: Russia gained the mouth of the Danube and 
the eastern shores of the Black Sea, while the Turkish sultan 
recognised the right to domestic autonomy of Greece, Serbia, 
Moldavia and Wallachia. As Nicholas I saw it, the defeat of 
the revolution of 1848 in a number of European countries had 
led to a favourable situation for a further strengthening of Rus- 
sian influence in the Balkans. However, Nicholas I failed to take 
many factors into account. When the tsar ordered Russian troops 
to occupy Moldavia and Wallachia, Turkey declared war against 
“Russia (on October 16, 1853). A month later, Admiral Pa- 
vel Nakhimov routed the Turkish fleet in a battle at Sinop 
and, unexpectedly for Nicholas I, an Anglo-French naval force 
entered the Black Sea. In March 1854, Britain and France de- 
clared war against Russia. The two most industrially developed 
states were opposing technically, economically and military back- 
ward Russia. In the summer of 1854, the Anglo-French fleets 
attacked Russian ports on the Baltic and White seas and the 
Pacific Ocean. The Russian soldiers and sailors repulsed what 
were, in effect, military demonstrations with relative ease. But 
when the decisive blow was inflicted by the allies in the Crimea, 
the situation of the Russian troops became critical. Lacking any 
railways to the south of Moscow, Russia was unable to transfer 
additional troops to the Crimea rapidly and supply its troops in 
the Crimea with ammunition and food. The allied armies were 
also better armed: their soldiers mostly had rifles, while the Rus- 
sians had smooth-barrelled guns. Landing near Yevpatoria and 
enjoying a two-to-one superiority in forces, the allied troops forced 
the Russian army to retreat to Bakhchisarai. However, the 
principal Russian naval base, Sevastopol, refused to surrender. 
Under the leadership of their admirals Pavel Nakhimov, Vla- 
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dimir Kornilov and Vladimir Istomin, the Blask Sea fleet sailors 
turned the town into an impregnable fortress and fought hero- 
ically on the fortifications. However, the forces were too unequal. 
Kornilov was killed on the front-line, as later were Istomin and 
Nakhimov. Sevastopol was abandoned by the Russian troops on 
August 27, 1855, after a 349-day defence. ‘The victory, however, 
was bought at a dear price. ‘The allies lost more than 70,000 men 
at Sevastopol and were unable to develop or consolidate their 
success. Moreover, Russian troops in the Caucasian theatre of 
operations managed to assume the offensive and captured Kars 
in November 1855, having broken the resistance of a 33,000- 
strong Turkish garrison commanded by a British general. 

On the whole, however, Russia lost the war. Fearing military 
intervention on the part of Austria, the new tsar, Alexander II 
(1855-1881), agreed to conclude peace. According to the treaty 
signed in Paris in March 1856, Russia lost the mouth of the 
Danube and the south of Bessarabia, and was prohibited from 
keeping a naval fleet in the Black Sea. 

Russia’s defeat in the war caused profound discontent among 
the broad masses of the country’s population. A wave of peasant 
insurgencies swept the country. In order to strengthen its posi- 
tion, tsarism was forced to carry out bourgeois reforms. On 
February 19, 1861, Alexander II signed a manifesto abolishing 
serfdom. A total of 22.5 million peasants were freed of serf 
dependence, acquired the right to purchase real estate, engage 
in trade and industrial activities and pursue their own actions 
in court. In 1864, the government issued the Statute on Zem- 
stvos, elective rural district councils, and in 1870, the Statute on 
Towns. According to the former, gubernia and uyezd (district) 
representative councils were to be set up locally with executive 
boards; town dumas (councils) and upravas (boards) were to 
be formed in the towns. The nobility dominated the zemstvos, 
and the wealthier strata of the bourgeoisie—the town organs. 
The functions of both zemstvos and town organs were restricted 
to questions of the local economy, health and, to some extent, 
education. 

A reform of the court system ensued in 1864: courts for all 
the estates were now introduced and trials were made public; 
criminal cases were tried with the participation of a jury and 
a bar was instituted. Ten years later, in 1874, reforms in military 
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affairs, started in the 1860s, were recorded in laws. The previous 
recruitment system was abolished, and universal conscription was 
introduced; the 25-year-long term of military service was reduced 
to 6-7 years. 

The bourgeois reforms carried out by a government of serf- 
owners in the 1860s and 1870s were by no means radical. The 
nobility and upper bureaucracy retained the key positions in the 
country’s economic and political life. This was particularly true 
in the case of the agrarian and peasant question. 

According to the laws on the reform of 1861, large landlord 
holdings remained intact. Moreover, the area of the land hold- 
ings allotted to the peasants was much smaller than the area 
they had made use of before the reform. As a rule, peasant al- 
lotments were deprived of lands without which the peasants 
could not do, above all, forests, hayfields and pastures—these 
lands were retained by the landlords. In accordance with the 
laws on the reforms, the peasant had to pay for his allotment 
to become its owner, and the price he had to pay for it was 
several times as high as market prices (only the revolution of 
1905-1907 forced tsarism to abolish the payments that still re- 
mained to be made). The terms on which the landlords permitted 
peasants to make use of the lands cut off from the peasants’ 
allotments were unjust. Nevertheless, the reforms of the 1860s 
and 1870s were extremely important. The last page in the history 
of feudal-serfdom Russia had been turned. The country entered 
a period of capitalism. 
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Chapter 10 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN RUSSIA 
AFTER THE REFORM 


The first forty years following the fall of serfom, from 1861 to 
1900, were a period of industrial (pre-monopolistic) capitalism 
for Russia. As in the other capitalist countries, the content and 
outcome of that period was the emergence of a system of large- 
scale industrial production in the economic sphere and the form- 
ing of the basic classes of bourgeois society, the bourgeoisie and 
the proletariat, in the social sphere. 

By the turn of the century, there were more than 25,000 in- 
dustrial enterprises in the country, employing over 2 million 
workers. More than 25 per cent of the output was produced by 
heavy industry. Considerably behind the USA, Germany and 
Britain in industrial capacity, Russia left Austria-Hungary, Italy 
and Japan behind and reached the level of France. 

There were more than 53,000 kilometres of railways in Russia 
at the time, linking all the main industrial and consuming areas 
in the country’s European part and opening for capitalism the 
expanses of Siberia, the Caucasus and part of Central Asia. A 
credit system emerged in a short time, based on big joint-stock 
commercial banks. 

The development of large-scale industrial production created 
an industrial proletariat in Russia. The manufacturing and min- 
ing and metallurgical industries and railways of European Russia 
employed 706,000 people in 1865 and 2,208,000 by 1903. In 
about a third of a century, the number of workers in the country’s 
European part increased threefold, while the population grew 
by 50 per cent. As early as the 1880s and 1890s, 40 per cent of 
the proletariat in large-scale industry, above all in the Central 
Industrial Region, came from workers’ families, and in some in- 
dustries their share was even higher. 
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The Russian proletariat’s high degree of concentration is also 
to be noted. In 1903, the larger enterprises (more than 100 work- 
ers) in European Russia employed more than 75 per cent of 
all factory workers, and nearly half were employed at the larg- 
est enterprises (more than 500 workers). For comparison’s sake: 
in Germany, only 15.3 per cent of the total number of industrial 
workers were at that time employed at enterprises with 500 and 
more workers. Finally, it should be pointed out that more than 
half of the factories were located outside towns, and for that 
reason Russia’s industrial population was much larger than its 
urban population. Such location of large-scale industry 
promoted contacts between the working class and the peasant 
population, and contributed to proletarian influence in the 
villages. 

Thus, a system of large-scale industrial production, the basis 
of the national economy, was formed by the turn of the century 
in Russia, as it was in the West European countries of the “first 
echelon” of capitalist development. However, in Russia, the se- 
quence in which the system of large-scale industrial production 
was formed in the West European capitalist countries—from 
light industry to industries producing means of production, and 
then to steam transport—was radically changed. The industrial 
revolution, i.e., the transition from manufactory to industrial 
production, was completed at the turn of the 1880s in Russia. 
At the same time, intense railway construction began in the 
1860s and 1870s in European Russia: not less than 1,500 kilo- 
metres of railways were laid yearly in that period. Railway con- 
struction was even more intense in the 1890s—2,500 kilometres a 
year. All this was a result of the government’s single-minded 
policy of stepping up the development of railways, some heavy 
industries and banks, which in the late 19th century, began to 
be called a policy of imposing industrial production. That policy 
became possible as a result of a growth in budget revenues, 
which, in turn, had resulted from the transition to consistent 
protectionism and to the encouragement of the inflow of foreign 
capital into the national economy. Such was the basis for the 
intense construction of railways and the founding in the south 
of Russia’s European part, in the Donets Basin (Donbas) and 
the Krivoi Rog area, of a powerful coal and iron and steel re- 
gion with 17 new metallurgical plants, dozens of large coal and 
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ore mines and engineering plants which were modern for their 
time. With the rise of the southern mining and iron and steel 
region, the forming of a system of large-scale capitalist pro- 
duction was completed; by the end of the 19th century, the share 
of heavy industries in its output had grown considerably (up to 
30 per cent). Preconditions had appeared in the national econ- 
omy for the rise of monopolies and for the transition to the 
imperialist stage in capitalist development. The first monopolies 
appeared in Russia in the 1880s and 1890s, and at the very 
beginning of the 20th century, monopolies became a typical fea- 
ture of the country’s economic life. 

Capitalism also developed in Russia’s agriculture. This was 
reflected in the increased use of agricultural machinery, in the 
specialisation of certain areas in certain products, and, finally, 
in the stratification of the peasantry and the rise of a rural bour- 
geoisie and an agricultural proletariat. At the same time, not 
one of the West European countries in which the transition to 
the capitalist formation had occurred as a result of victorious or 
unfinished bourgeois revolution had such an abundance of sur- 
vivals of feudalism and serfdom as Russia. These survivals con- 
sisted primarily of big landownership, the basis of which was land- 
lords’ latifundia. Their size is reflected in the following figures: 
155 landlords had 17.7 million hectares of land, ie., more than 
20 per cent of the country’s agricultural lands. The communal 
peasant land tenure and the cherespolositsa system (when the 
allotments of one household alternated with those of other house- 
holds) were also vestiges of serfdom. Whereas the transforma- 
tion of the agrarian system on a capitalist basis had, on the 
whole, already occurred in the West European countries, and 
the road of agrarian-capitalist evolution characteristic of each 
of these countries had been finally established, in Russia the 
question had not yet been settled as to which of the two possible 
ways the development of capitalism in agriculture would take: 
the Prussian (based on the landlord holdings, latifundia) or the 
American (based on the peasant small-scale farms) way. The 
question could be settled in favour of the peasants only by a 
victorious agrarian-peasant revolution, and in favour of the land- 
lords, by the gradual restructuring of the landlord holdings along 
bourgeois lines, accompanied by mass coercion against the peas- 
ants, with the emergence, also gradual, of a small number of 
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kulak (rich peasant) farms—the rural bourgeoisie—from the peas- 
ant mass. 

Thus, in the industrial field, Russia was passing through the 
same stage of capitalism as the industrially developed countries, 
while in the field of agrarian relations, a stage through which 
the West European countries had gone before their bourgeois 
revolutions. Two major historical epochs of capitalism separated 
in the countries of early capitalist development by a time-span 
of 100 or more years proved to be simultaneous in Russia at the 
end of the 19th century. 

The levels of capitalist development were far from similar in 

Russia’s different areas by the turn of the century. By that time, 
industrial output had grown steeply in various Russian guber- 
nias: metallurgy in the Urals, engineering in St. Petersburg, and 
cotton-fabrics production in the Moscow industrial region. The 
Ukraine (coal-mining in the Donbas and metallurgical enter- 
prises in the south) and the Kingdom of Poland (Dabrova coal 
fields) and the Baltic area equalled the Russian gubernias in 
level of capitalist industrial development. 
* There was sustained capitalist growth in Transcaucasia: in 
Azerbaijan (the Baku oil fields), Georgia (the manganese indus- 
try) and Armenia, despite the fact that the peasant reform was 
carried out later here than in the Russian gubernias, by the late 
1860s, and there were more survivals of serfdom. 

Capitalist relations were widespread in Siberia’s extractive in- 
dustry (gold and coal). 

Capitalist economic forms even began to emerge on the terri- 
tory of Central Asia annexed to Russia in the 1860s-1880s (the 
former khanates of Kokand, Bukhara and Khiva). But due to 
the policy of colonial oppression implemented by tsarism, Central 
Asia failed to take the road of capitalist development by the turn 
of the century. Feudal, and even patriarchal-feudal, relations 
existing here before the lands were joined with Russia, were 
basically retained by the beginning of the 20th century. 

Nevertheless, the inclusion of these lands in Russia objectively 
had positive implications for the peoples of Central Asia: more 
advanced economic forms appeared there, the local population’s 
cultural level rose (though slowly), and the first germs of secular 
education came into being. Under the influence of thousands 
of Russian workers who migrated to these parts, a proletariat was 
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being formed from among the local population. Drawing closer 
to the Russians and other peoples of Russia, the working people 
of Central Asia became involved in their common revolutionary 
struggle. 

The circumstance that all of Russia’s nationalities and peoples 
lived in a not only politically but also territorially unified state 
facilitated the inclusion of their national liberation movements 
in the country-wide struggle against tsarism and imperialism. 

Such was Russia’s socio-economic structure by the turn of the 
20th century. Russia was subject to all the socio-economic contra- 
dictions typical of the world at the time: between labour and 
capital, between capitalism and the survivals of feudalism and 
serfdom, and between the highly developed industrial areas and 
backward outskirts. These contradictions were made particularly 
acute by the system of political, national and intellectual oppres- 
sion by tsarist autocracy. By the beginning of the 20th century, 
Russia became for some time a living model of the variety of the 
world of those days. It was entering a phase of revolutionary- 
democratic movements, through which the countries of early 
capitalist development had already passed, but which lay ahead 
for the countries of the enormous colonial and_ semi-colonial 
East. At the same time, a system of large-scale capitalist pro- 
duction had formed by then in Russia, as it had in the West 
European countries, the transition had begun to the monopoly 
stage of capitalism, and an industrial proletariat had emerged. 
The struggle against capitalism and for the socialist transforma- 
tion of society was on the agenda. For the first time in world 
history, there existed a real opportunity for the struggle for 
democracy to be combined with the struggle for socialism. Russia’s 
specific experience of the second half of the 19th century and 
the early 20th century showed that such a combination could 
be implemented and could lead to success only under the leader- 
ship of the proletariat. 








Chapter 11 


FROM THE NARODNIK MOVEMENT TO MARXISM. 
THE BEGINNING OF LENIN’S REVOLUTIONARY ACTIVITIES 





From the time of the fall of serfdom, the bourgeois-democratic, 
or raznochintsy, period in the liberation movement began in 
Russia. The raznochintsy were people from among the mer- 
chants, lower townsfolk, low-ranking clergy, and peasantry. Those 
of them who sought to help the people take the road of revolu- 
tionary struggle for a just and happy life were called Narodniks 
(Populists). The Narodniks regarded the peasant as the lead- 
ing figure in the liberation struggle and the peasant commune, 
which had existed in Russia from time immemorial and was 
responsible to the authorities for the timely payments of various 
kinds and the fulfilment of duties, as the embryo of socialist 
relations. The Narodniks believed that if the obstacles in the 
way of the commune’s free development, i.e., autocracy and the 
landlords, on the one hand, and capitalism, which was destroy- 
ing the community, on the other, were removed a just society, 
socialism, would emerge in the country. 

As an ideological movement, the Narodniks were not united. 
The followers of Mikhail Bakunin thought that the people were 
ready for revolutionary struggle, and, therefore, the intelligentsia 
should go to the people and raise them to action against their 
oppressors by means of revolutionary agitational activities. Pyotr 
Lavrov’s adherents believed, on the contrary, that the people 
were not ready for an uprising, and the revolutionary intelli- 
gentsia would have to carry out extensive propaganda work among 
the peasants and should create for this purpose a revolutionary 
organisation covering the whole country. Finally, Pyotr Tkachov 
and his followers maintained that Russian absolutism had no 
roots in socio-economic reality and could be destroyed by a rev- 
olutionary party alone relying on the sympathy and passive 
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support on the part of the people. In the course of the struggle, 
the Narodnik doctrines were tested one after another in practice 
and showed their untenability. 

In the spring of 1874, active propaganda in favour of an im- 
mediate uprisiug against autocracy and the landlords was carried 
on in 37 gubernias of European Russia. However, the bulk of 
the peasants remained indifferent to the appeals of the agitators. 

The Narodniks changed the nature of their activities. A secret 
society known as Land and Freedom was founded in St. Peters- 
burg in 1876 (among its organisers were Alexander Mikhailov, 
Georgi Plekhanov and Sofia Perovskaya). The society set up 
several sections for long-term regular propaganda with the aim 
of gradually preparing the peasants for a revolutionary uprising. 
But this society also failed to involve the peasant masses in 
conscious revolutionary struggle. A profound ideological crisis was 
ripening among the revolutionaries. In 1878 and 1879, Narod- 
niks made several terroristic acts, including an unsuccessful attempt 
to assassinate Alexander II. From that time on, the Narodniks 
began regular propaganda of terrorism as the best means for 
fighting despotism. The organisational unification of the advocates 
of terrorism occurred in June 1879. An open conflict erupt- 
ed between the “politicians’—the terrorists (led by Alexander 
Zhelyabov) and the “villagers” (led by Georgi Plekhanov) at 
the general meeting of the organisation in Voronezh. The former 
maintained that with the absence of elementary political free- 
doms work in the villages was useless, the latter insisted that 
the old tactic be retained, because terrorism weakened not the 
government but the revolutionaries. The struggle between the 
trends ended in the Land and Freedom splitting into two organ- 
isations—Chorny Peredel (General Redistribution) and Narod- 
naya Volya (People’s Will) on August 15, 1879, at the society’s 
St. Petersburg congress. The members of the General Redistribu- 
tion headed by Plekhanov, continued propaganda among peas- 
ants for some time. The People’s Will turned to terrorism in 
its fight against the government, believing that following a suc- 
cessful attempt to assassinate the tsar, whom the People’s Will 
sentenced to death, the people would rise to revolution. On 
March 1, 1881, the tsar was killed by the explosion of a bomb 
thrown by Ignaty Grinevitsky. 

Contrary to the expectations of the members of the People’s 





Will, no anti-government actions followed. In a letter to the 
new tsar, Alexander III, the Executive Committee of the Peo- 
ple’s Will promised to stop the terror provided there would be 
a general amnesty, and representatives of the Russian people 
would be convened to revise the existing forms of social and 
state life. The tsar responded by increasing repressions and po- 
litical persecution. Most of the members of the Executive Com- 
mittee were shortly arrested. On April 3, 1881, the society’s lead- 
ers and those who carried through the death sentence on 
Alexander IT were hanged. 

Despite the revolutionary heroism and selflessness of the Narod- 
niks, their incorrect understanding of the laws and motive 
forces of society’s development, and as a result, incorrect methods 
of revolutionary struggle, predetermined the failure of the Narod- 
nik organisations’ activities. A long period of brutal reaction 
set in again in Russia. 

The struggle waged by the Russian workers led the Russian 
liberation movement out of the deadlock it had been brought 
into by the crisis of the Narodnik movement. 

Following the abolition of serfdom, the proletariat’s struggle 
against the entrepreneurs became more intense and better or- 
ganised with every year. In the 1860s, the prevailing form of 
protest was unrest in the working-class movement, i.e., more or 
less mass manifestations of protest, not connected with work 
stoppages at enterprises. In the 1870s, when the overall number 
of actions increased, strikes became the dominant form: the 
workers presented their demands to the entrepreneurs by stop- 
ping work. In the second half of the 1870s, the workers founded 
their first political organisations—the Northern Union of Rus- 
sian Workers (in St. Petersburg) and the South Russian Work- 
ers’ Union (in Odessa). During a well-organised strike by 
11,000 textile workers at the Nikolskaya Mill in the town of 
Orekhovo-Zuyevo (Vladimir Gubernia, 1885), one of the leaders 
of which was Pyotr Moiseyenko, a member of the Northern 
Union of Russian Workers, the demand was set forth that state 
control be introduced over wages, the terms of hire and the size 
of fines. The relevant regulations were issued by the government. 
As a result of the porletariat’s struggle, a labour legislation 
began to appear in the country. The strike showed that the bulk 
of the workers had realised that their interests were opposite to 
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those of the entrepreneurs, but had not gone so far as to be 
aware of the need to overthrow capitalism for a fundamental 
change in their position. 

In the first half of the 1890s, a considerable place in the move- 
ment was taken by group strikes—simultaneous work stoppages 
by workers of several enterprises. Worker solidarity was growing 
stronger. Conditions were emerging for the development of a 
mass working-class movement. 

Having realised the futility of the idea of “peasant socialism” 
from Narodnik experience, the best members of the Russian 
intelligentsia began to pay increasing attention to a new, rapidly 
growing social force in the country, the working class, to its 
vital problems and militant actions, and began to show a grow- 
ing interest in Marxism—a teaching on the revolutionary struggle 
of the proletariat for its liberation and for socialism. 

In 1880, fleeing from police persecution, Plekhanov emigrated 
abroad with other members of the General Redistribution. Two 
years later, Plekhanov published his Russian translation of a 
programme work by Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, the 
Manifesto of the Communist Party. On September 25, 1883, the 
“Notice on the Publication of a Library of Modern Socialism” 
was published. In it Plekhanov wrote: “The former members 
of the General Redistribution group have now founded a new 
group, the Emancipation of Labour, and have renounced the 
old anarchist trends completely.” The group saw as its principal 
task the criticism of Narodnik doctrines and the spreading of 
ideas of scientific socialism “by translating into Russian major 
works of the Marx and Engels school and publishing original 
works intended for readers of different levels’. 

Plekhanov’s first original work was his book Socialism and 
Political Struggle. In it, Plekhanov offered needle-sharp criti- 
cism of the system of Narodnik views from the standpoint of 
Marxism and, as an urgent task for Russian revolutionaries, pro- 
posed that elements be developed to form a future worker so- 
cialist party, armed with advanced theory. When the ideologists of 
the Narodnik movement attempted to represent the propositions 
developed by Plekhanov as direct promotion of capitalism, Plek- 
hanov wrote a new book, Our Differences. Citing facts from 
Russian life, Plekhanov showed that the country had already 
embarked upon the road of capitalism and a proletariat was 
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developing in it, and defined the principal task of the Russian 
Marxists in the following terms: “The earliest possible organisa- 
tion of a workers’ party is the only means of solving all the eco- 
nomic and political contradictions of present-day Russia.” 

Marxism formed an independent trend in Russian social 
thought. Following the formation of the Emancipation of Labour 
group, Marxist groups appeared in St. Petersburg, Kazan, 
and other towns. They began with propagating Marxist ideas 
in relatively smal! worker groups, and then undertook the first 
steps to organise a working-class movement. Mikhail Brusnev’s 
group (founded in 1889) organised the first open worker dem- 
onstration during the funeral of democratic writer Nikolai Shel- 
gunov in April 1891, and then organised the first May Day cel- 
ebration by St. Petersburg workers. 

These events were the first confirmation of the words said by 
Plekhanov at the International Workers’ Socialist Congress in 
Paris (July 1899), where he first spoke as a representative of 
the Russian Social-Democrats: “The revolutionary movement in 
Russia can triumph only as the revolutionary movement of 
the workers. There is not and cannot be any other way out for 
us!” 

Owing to the activities carried on by the Emancipation of 
Labour group, and primarily by Plekhanov, the foundations were 
laid in Russia of a Social-Democratic world outlook. 

However, so far only the foundations had been laid. It fell 
to Lenin’s lot to apply Marxism to Russian reality and develop 
it in regard to the new historical epoch. 





“Russia achieved Marxism—the only correct revolutionary the- 
ory—through the agony she experienced in the course of half a 
century of unparalleled torment and sacrifice, of unparalleled 
revolutionary heroism, incredible energy, devoted searching...” 
These words, said by Lenin in 1920, are true not only of the 
previous generations of revolutionaries but also of the family in 
which Lenin was born and brought up. 

Lenin is the revolutionary pseudonym of Vladimir Ulyanov. 
His father, Ilya Ulyanov, was a prominent figure in public edu- 
cation. Lenin’s elder brother, Alexander, followed the road of 
the People’s Will: as a participant in another conspiracy against 
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the tsar, he was hanged in the Schlisselburg Fortress in 1887. 
In the next year, 1888, Vladimir Ulyanov, expelled from Kazan 
University for organising a student meeting, became a member 
of a Marxist group in Kazan. In studying Marxism, he sought 
answers to urgent questions of life and struggle. 

Lenin graduated from the Law Department of St. Petersburg 
University as an external student. He arrived in this major 
industrial and cultural centre in 1893 and appeared in the So- 
cial-Democratic group of Technology Institute students as a fully 
formed Marxist. At the same time, Lenin met the leaders of 
the St. Petersburg workers, such as Vasily Shelgunov, Ivan Ba- 
bushkin, and Boris Zinoviev, and through them drew close to 
several groups of St. Petersburg workers. In 1894, Lenin’s first 
book was printed on a glass marking device—What the “Friends 
of the People” Are and How They Fight the Social-Democrats, 
and in 1895, another of his works was printed—The Economic 
Content of Narodism and the Criticism of It in Mr. Struve’s 
Book. In the same year, 1895, with his comrades from the Marx- 
ist group, Lenin founded the St. Petersburg League of Struegle 
for the Emancipation of the Working Class, the first Social-Dem- 
ocratic organisation in Russia, with a central leadership, 
clear-cut distribution of party duties and strict discipline. That 
organisation immediately assumed leadership of the working- 
class movement in the capital. From the propaganda of Marxism 
in small worker groups, the League of Struggle passed over to 
extensive agitational activities among the St. Petersburg prole- 
tariat. The theory of scientific socialism was explained to the 
masses in a language understandable to them. From that time 
on, as Lenin later wrote, “a steady workers’ movement, linked 
with Social-Democracy, began”, and the proletarian period set 
in in Russia’s liberation movement. Instead of the raznochintsy 
intelligentsia, the Russian working class became the leading force 
in the revolutionary struggle. 

That was how Lenin started out on the road to revolution, 
directly combining theoretical, organisational and practical po- 
litical activities. 

What did Lenin have to offer the Russian workers and So- 
cial-Democrats? What the “Friends of the People” Are and How 
They Fight the Social-Democrats ends with the following words: 
“.. The Russian WORKER. rising at the head of all the dem- 
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ocratic elements, will overthrow absolutism and lead the 
RUSSIAN PROLETARIAT (side by side with the proletariat 
of ALL COUNTRIES), along the straight road of open politi- 
cal struggle to THE VICTORIOUS COMMUNIST REVO- 
LUTION”. 

Let us not forget that a bourgeois revolution was ripening at 
the turn of the century in Russia. Now read Lenin’s text closely. 
Lenin came right up to the conclusion which was to become a 
great Marxist discovery at the turn of the century, ie., the 
motive forces of bourgeois-democratic revolution would be differ- 
ent in the new historical epoch in a country with a developed 
proletariat than formerly. Not the bourgeoisie but the proletariat 
was to unite the working and exploited masses and raise them 
to the struggle against absolutism. The coming bourgeois-dem- 
ocratic (in content) revolution in Russia would become prole- 
tarilan in means of struggle, going beyond the framework of usual 
bourgeois revolutions and beginning to develop into a socialist 
revolution. 

That conclusion would be clearly defined by Lenin in the 
years of the first Russian revolution of 1905-1907. Ten years 
before the revolution started, preparing both the Russian Marx- 
ists and the country’s working class to combine the struggle for 
socialism with the struggle for democracy, Lenin insistently point- 
ed to the “close connection between socialist and democratic 
propaganda and agitation, to the complete parallelism of 
revolutionary activity in both spheres”. 

The peak in the activities of the St. Petersburg League of 
Struggle for the Emancipation of the Working Class was the 
strike by 30,000 St. Petersburg textile workers, unprecedented in 
scope and organisation, in May and June 1896. On the eve of 
the strike, the League of Struggle issued a May Day leaflet. Two 
thousand copies of the leaflet were distributed at 40 enterprises 
in St. Petersburg. The unrest evoked by the leaflet developed into 
an organised strike. The demands, among which the main one 
was that the working day be reduced to 10'/, hours, were ad- 
vanced and discussed at meetings of representatives of the fac- 
tories on strike. The demands were handed over to the League 
of Struggle, which published them in leaflets, addressed not only 
to workers but also to the whole Russian society and the tsarist 
government. The strike lasted for about a month. When it began 
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to ebb, the workers of some enterprises attempted to impose a 
reduced working day of their own accord, ie., carry out the 
principal demand of the strikers. 

From the standpoint of economic demands, the workers failed 
to achieve a great deal. The main demand, that the working day 
be reduced, was not fulfilled. But when the workers went on 
strike again at the beginning of the next year, the government 
was forced to work out a relevant law. On June 2, 1897, a law 
was issued reducing the working day to 111/) hours for all Russia. 
And though at most enterprises the length of the working day 
in reality remained greater in subsequent years as well, the 
promulgation of the law was a serious victory to the early mass 
working-class movement, and Lenin gave it a high appraisal. 
However, Lenin himself had been arrested by that time and exiled 
to the village of Shushenskoye in Eastern Siberia. But Lenin did 
not turn away from the road he had chosen. He became the 
recognised leader of the Russian Marxists and the Russian pro- 
letariat. 








Chapter 12 


THE EVE OF THE FIRST REVOLUTION IN RUSSIA. 
THE REVOLUTION OF 1905-1907: THE FIRST POPULAR 
REVOLUTION OF THE IMPERIALIST EPOCH 





The early 20th century became a time of considerable revolution- 
ary and social upheaval. The motive force in that upheaval 
was the Russian proletariat. From the economic strikes of the 
end of the 19th century to anti-government demonstrations, and 
then to direct clashes with the police and troops in the streets; 
from strikes at individual enterprises to a strike and demonstra- 
tion within a major industrial centre, and, in 1903, on the 
scale of an enormous economic region; from purely economic 
demands to political ones—such were the most important fea- 
tures reflecting the dynamics and scale of the Russian proletari- 
at’s class struggle. 

The most important landmarks were: participation by workers 
in student demonstrations in early 1901; the famous defence of 
the Obukhov factory workers in May of the same year, the 
central event in which was a street clash with gendarmes and 
units of the regular army; the May Day demonstration of 1902 
in Sormovo, during which worker Pyotr Zalomov raised a red 
banner with the slogans “Down with Autocracy!” and “Long 
live the democratic republic!”; and, finally, the city-wide strike 
in Rostov-on-Don (November 1902), marking the beginning of 
mass political meetings under the leadership of the Social-Dem- 
ocratic organisations. The adopted devices, forms and methods 
of struggle were generalised, combined and developed in the 
course of the general strike in the south of Russia in summer 
1903, which swept through dozens of towns and industrial cen- 
tres in the Ukraine, the Donbas, the North Caucasus, and Trans- 
caucasia. 

The Russian proletariat’s advance from economic struggle to 
the struggle against the autocratic government, i.e., to political 
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struggle, and the distinct readiness to continue it until the goal 
was achieved, without faltering before an armed struggle, pro- 
voked other groups and classes of Russian society to active steps. 
There was student unrest. University towns became the scene 
of large demonstrations, and meetings were held in classrooms. 
Peasant unrest erupted in the Poltava and Kharkov gubernias 
in spring 1902. It was not calm in the non-Russian areas of the 
Russian Empire: a wave of protests swept through Transcaucasia 
in the summer of 1903 in connection with a government decree 
on confiscation of the property of the Armenian church, whose 
incomes tsarism wanted to appropriate. The country was enter- 
ing a period of revolutionary battles. The main socia] and polit- 
ical forces that were to manifest themselves in these battles 
several years later were emerging. Battles raged around ideolog- 
ical questions, thus paving the way for revolutionary battles. 
Under the circumstances, the working class needed a truly rev- 
olutionary party, which would take the lead in the proletariat’s 
struggle for a revolutionary transformation of society. 

A congress of representatives of several Russian Social-Demo- 
cratic organisations, held secretly in the city of Minsk in March 
1898, proclaimed the founding of the Russian Social-Democratic 
Labour Party (RSDLP); but virtually the congress failed to 
create a party as a united centralised organisation with a single 
prograinme and statute. 

An outstanding role in the ideological and organisational 
preparation for the founding of the revolutionary proletarian 
party in Russia was played by the newspaper Iskra (The Spark). 
The newspaper was founded by Lenin soon after his return from 
exile. The first issue of Iskra appeared on December 24, 1900. 
The newspaper’s editorial staff (V. Lenin, G. Plekhanov, P. Axel- 
rod, V. Zasulich, L. Martov, and A. Potresov) worked abroad, 
first in Munich, and then in London and Geneva. Groups for 
assistance to Iskra were created in Russia, and on their base a 
ramified, carefully concealed Russian organisation of Iskra was 
formed. It consisted of professional revolutionaries, such as 
N. Bauman, G. Krzhizhanovsky, I. Radchenko, and M. Litvi- 
nov, and was closely linked with the local party committees and 
through them with groups at factories. 

In its agitational, propaganda and organisational activities, 
Iskra was guided by the proposition on working-class hegemony 
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in the coming bourgeois-deunn.atic revolution in Russia. The 
newspaper helped the workers extend their forms of struggle, 
which directly affected all Russian society, pointed out to the 
advanced proletarians the possibilities of other social strata and 
forces awakening to struggle, above all, the peasantry of the 
central areas and national outskirts, and revealed the counter- 
revolutionary positions of the Russian liberal bourgeoisie. As a 
result, a new type of revolutionary liberation movement, char- 
acteristic of the new historical epoch, emerged. It was new in 
the forces participating in the struggle against tsarism, because 
it was marked by the class struggle of the proletariat, which was 
socialist in aims, the peasant agrarian revolution and the national 
liberation movement joining in one revolutionary stream. It was 
also new as regards the leading force in that revolutionary 
stream: hegemony no longer belonged to the bourgeoisie but to 
the proletariat, for whom victory in the bourgeois-democratic 
revolution was to become the initial point in the struggle for a 
socialist revolution. And, finally, it was new, because it was led 
by a revolutionary Marxist party of the new type. 

The founding of such a party was the main result of Iskra’s 
activities. The newspaper’s persistent, purposeful activities re- 
sulted in the convocation of the Second Congress of the RSDLP 
(July and August 1903, Brussels and London). The congress 
adopted the programme and rules for the party worked out by 
Iskra. At the same time, serious differences emerged at the con- 
gress between editorial staff members. In the final count, they 
had to do with accepting or rejecting the central idea underly- 
ing Iskra’s activities—the idea of the proletariat’s hegemony in 
a bourgeois-democratic revolution. These differences at the Sec- 
ond Congress led to the RSDLP dividing into Bolsheviks (from 
the Russian word bolshinstvo, meaning majority), consistent rev- 
olutionary Marxists, Lenin’s followers, and Mensheviks (from 
menshinstvo, meaning minority), headed by Plekhanov and 
Martov. Thus, the history of Bolshevism as a separate trend in 
social thought and of the Bolshevik Party dates back to the Sec- 
ond Congress. For the first time in world history, the proletariat 
entered a bourgeois-democratic revolution with an independent 
political party at its head, the Bolshevik Party (which 
subsequently became the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union). 
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The Russo-Japanese War of 1904-1905 contributed to the 
revolutionary crisis in Russia. 

The war was unleashed by Japan actively prompted by Britain 
and the USA. The war started in January 1904, when Jap- 
anese naval vessels made a surprise attack against a Russian 
squadron anchored at Port Arthur (on the Yellow Sea). The war 
was predatory and unjust on both sides. Imperialist Japan 
sought to capture Korea, the southern part of Sakhalin Island, 
and other territories in the Far East; tsarist Russia intended to 
strengthen its influence and extend its frontiers in the Far Eastern 
areas of Asia, and also prevent a revolutionary upheaval in the 
country. 

Japan’s superiority in the equipment of its navy and land forces 
enabled it to rapidly land several armies on the continent, 
undertake an offensive against Russian troops in Manchuria and 
lay siege to Port Arthur (which was blockaded from land and 
sea). 

Despite the valour of Russian soldiers and officers, primarily, 
the heroic defenders of Port Arthur (including such talented mil- 
itary leaders as Admiral S. Makarov and General R. Kondrat- 
enko), Russia lost the war, following several defeats on land 
and a naval battle in the Tsushima Strait. The war was lost 
because of Russia’s economic and military backwardness, the 
incompetence of the supreme command (General A. Kuropat- 
kin) and the treachery of a number of generals (Stessel, Fok, and 
others). In August 1905, a peace treaty was signed between 
Russia and Japan in the American city of Portsmouth. Russia 
lost Port Arthur, yielded the southern part of Sakhalin to Japan, 
removed its troops from Manchuria, and accepted the preva- 
lence of Japanese interests in Korea. 

The first years of the 20th century were marked by an abrupt 
worsening in the position of the country’s popular masses, which 
had been ‘bad as it was; this was due to the economic crisis 
of 1900-1903. There were many unemployed, the majority of 
the working people were doomed to semi-starvation in 
cellars and barracks; their working day lasted 13-14 
hours. 

The Russo-Japanese War further undermined industry, agri- 
culture and transport. It was the last straw that broke the camel’s 
back. A revolutionary crisis developed in the country. Contrary 
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to the tsarist government’s expectations, the war did not prevent 
but only accelerated the coming of the crisis. 

Lenin had predicted the humiliating outcome of the war for 
tsarism in December 1904. He wrote: “It is the autocratic re- 
gime and not the Russian people that has suffered ignoble de- 
feat... The capitulation of Port Arthur is the prologue to the 
capitulation of tsarism.” 

The revolution had already started when the issue of the news- 
paper V peryod with these lines appeared. 


On January 9, 1905, Nicholas II ordered a peaceful procession 
of workers who intended to hand the tsar a petition with their 
grievances to be fired at in St. Petersburg. A wave of indigna- 
tion swept through the country. A revolution began. It was an 
outstanding event in world history, marking the beginning of a 
series of bourgeois-democratic revolutions of a new type, char- 
acteristic of the imperialist epoch. The main specific feature of 
that revolution was that while being bourgeois-democratic in 
content and aims, it was proletarian in means of struggle and 
mass participation of proletarians and semi-proletarians. This 
feature of the revolution was immediately apparent. In January 
1905, 440,000 workers were on strike (according to incomplete 
official figures) or ten times more than the annual average in the 
previous decade; in the first three months of the revolution, 
810,000 proletarians participated in strikes. Let us describe the 
most outstanding actions by workers to show the specific features of 
the strikes in those revolutionary days. 

The strike in Ivanovo-Voznesensk, a major industrial centre 
in Vladimir Gubernia, began in May 1905. At first, the workers 
presented purely economic demands; in the course of the strike, 
the participants realised that it was also necessary to fight for 
a change in their political position. Massive assemblies of work- 
ers began to be held, where free speech was heard. An assem- 
bly of representatives was elected, virtually, the first city-wide 
Soviet of Workers’ Deputies in Russia. The Soviet was directly 
linked with the city party organisation, headed by Mikhail 
Frunze. The Soviet directed the strike and maintained revolution- 
ary order in the city. When the troops called into Ivanovo- 
Voznesensk used firearms against the strikers, the Soviet set up 
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a paramilitary group consisting of several dozen workers armed 
with pistols. The strike lasted for 72 days. The workers achieved 
their first successes: the entrepreneurs reduced the working day 
to 10 hours and raised wages. 

In June, after a political demonstration had been fired at, 
barricade fighting began in L6dz. The poorly armed workers 
resisted the regular troops for three days. A general strike began 
in Odessa at the same time, accompanied by clashes between 
the strikers, on the one hand, and the police and troops, on the 
other. Barricades were built in the outskirts of the town. The 
development of events was leading to an uprising. The workers 
demanded arms, but none of the town revolutionary organisa- 
tions had any. 

The rapid growth in the number of strikes was attended by 
a change in their nature. The highest form of the strike move- 
ment emerged at the time: Lenin called it a mass revolutionary 
strike. It was characterised, on the one hand, by direct combi- 
nation and interaction of an economic and political strikes, the 
combining of two social wars waged by the working class at the 
time: the popular struggle against autocracy and the class 
struggle against the bourgeoisie. Such a combination immediately 
involved all the strata of the proletariat, from the most advanced 
to the most backward, in the movement. In addition, the move- 
ment was becoming the focal point for all revolutionary-demo- 
cratic forces, fighting against the absolutist regime, and was ac- 
quiring a nation-wide nature. 

On the other hand, revolutionary mass strikes were directly 
linked with the open armed struggle and uprising against tsar- 
ism. The above-mentioned features of the mass revolutionary 
strikes made them the chief motive force behind all revolution- 
ary events in 1905-1907. 

The working-class struggle had an immediate impact on the 
situation in the villages. The illegal cutting down of forest, the 
seizure of food storehouses, and the burning down of landlords’ 
estates increased in January. By the spring of 1905, three major 
centres of the peasant revolutionary movement became evident: 
the central black-earth lands, the western areas (Poland and the 
Baltic gubernias), and Georgia. Rudiments of class consciousness 
and organisation appeared in the movement: armed peasant 
detachments emerged, which moved from one place to another, 
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arousing the people to ravage landlord estates. In Poland and 
Latvia, where capitalism was relatively highly developed, an 
active part in actions against the landlords was played by agri- 
cultural workers, who successfully made use of a purely proletarian 
means of struggle, the strike. 

Tsarism’s mainstay, the army and navy, faltered. An outstand- 
ing event in the revolution was the mutiny on the battleship Po- 
temkin. The rebellious battleship arrived in Odessa on June 14, 
when an uprising was about to break out in the town. It became 
possible for the workers and sailors to unite their actions. How- 
ever, that opportunity failed to materialise. On June 17, a joint 
squadron of the Black Sea Fleet combat vessels approached 
Odessa. The men of the Potemkin called on the sailors of the 
squadron to join the uprising. However, differences among the 
insurgents and the political inexperience of the sailors prevented 
the success attained from being consolidated and developed. 
The Potemkin left the Odessa port remaining unvanquished ter- 
ritory of the revolution. But having exhausted the supply of fuel 
and food the sailors had to give up the ship to the Romanian 
authorities. 

In the early bourgeois revolutions in Europe in the 16th-19th 
centuries, the popular masses acted under the leadership of the 
bourgeoisie. There were two camps then: the government (feu- 
dal) and anti-government (bourgeois) ones. The emergence of 
the Russian proletariat as the leading force in the revolution 
and its struggle against not only the government but also the 
bourgeoisie changed in principle the general alignment of class 
forces. There were not two but three camps fighting in the Rus- 
sian revolution: government, liberal and revolutionary-democratic 
headed by the proletariat. The unification of the revolutionary- 
democratic camp in all ways became the principal task of the 
Bolshevik Party led by Vladimir Lenin. 

In spring 1905, the Third Congress of the RSDLP was held 
in London, with only Bolshevik delegates taking part. A Men- 
shevik conference was held simultaneously in Geneva. The res- 
olutions adopted at the congress and conference revealed fund- 
amental differences between the two factions on the most impor- 
tant questions of politics and tactics; in effect, there were two 
parties within the Russian Social-Democratic movement. Bol- 
shevik tactics took into account the actual position of the pro- 
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letariat in the revolution and were intended to contribute to the 
proletariat’s leading role in the struggle waged by the revolution- 
ary-democratic camp. The Bolsheviks sought to develop the 
revolutionary energy of the masses, lead them up to an armed 
uprising and crown the victory over tsarism with the dictatorship 
of those forces that would really carry out the revolution and 
were its chief motive forces—with the revolutionary-democratic 
dictatorship of the proletariat and the peasantry. The Menshe- 
viks based their tactics on the experience gained during the early 
bourgeois revolutions and proceeded from the formula: a bour- 
geois revolution was to lead to the victory of the bourgeoisie. 
Such a standpoint was to (and did) lead to the playing down of 
the proletariat’s part in the struggle and to the striving to restrict 
the offensive by the workers so as not to “frighten off” the 
bourgeoisie. Thus, the proletariat was regarded as a shock force 
of the liberal-bourgeois camp, to say nothing of the peasantry, 
the political importance of whose actions was denied altogether 
by the Mensheviks. Correspondingly, prospects for the revolu- 
tion’s development were estimated in different ways. The Bol- 
sheviks regarded the establishment of the revolutionary-demo- 
cratic dictatorship of the proletariat and peasantry as the initial 
point for the struggle for the democratic revolution to 
inunediately develop into socialist revolution. The Menshe- 
viks, on the contrary, believed that a more or less long period 
of peaceful development was to elapse between the victory of 
the bourgeois revolution and the transition to socialist revolution, 
during which the proletariat was to achieve numerical superior- 
ity over all the other classes and social groups. 

The different notions of the aims and tasks facing the prole- 
tariat in the revolution led to different lines of behaviour by the 
Bolsheviks and Mensheviks. As before the revolution, the Bol- 
sheviks gave their main attention to work in the masses of the 
proletariat. But now that work underlay what was known as 
the Left bloc tactics which were consistently implemented by 
the Bolsheviks and aimed at ideologically and organisationally 
uniting the revolutionary-democratic forces, above all the peas- 
antry, round the proletariat. 

In summer 1905, mass peasant meetings and demonstrations 
became widespread. They were quite often held under the lead- 
ership of workers and occassionally ended in armed clashes 
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with Cossacks and the police. The revolutionary peasant com- 
mittees which had emerged everywhere played a serious role in 
raising the political consciousness and improving the organisa- 
tion of the peasant movement. The constituent congress of the 
All-Russia Peasant Union was held on July 31 and August 1. 
By November 1905, its organisations had about 200,000 mem- 
bers. This shows that the Russian peasantry created a much 
stronger social movement in the first period of the revolution 
than the peasant movements during the bourgeois revolutions 
in Europe in the 19th century. 

Soviets of Peasants’ Deputies began to arise, under the direct 
impact of the proletariat’s struggle, in autumn 1905. 

A serious struggle by the Bolsheviks to win support in the 
army started in 1905-1907, and a great deal was done for a 
subsequent upsurge in the national liberation movements under 
the proletariat’s leadership in the colonial areas and among the 
peoples oppressed by tsarism. 

Moscow became the centre of the revolutionary movement in 
autumn 1905. Wide masses of industrial workers in the country’s 
largest cities were involved in the revolutionary struggle. Indi- 
vidual strikes merged into a nation-wide politica] strike in Octo- 
ber, with about 1.5 million industrial and railway workers taking 
part, as well as 200,000 employees of state bodies, commercial 
enterprises, and city transport, intellectuals, and students. 

The situation was critical. The government was forced to 
make concessions. On October 17, the tsar signed a manifesto 
containing a promise to convene a legislative State Duma and 
stating that a law could not come into force without the Duma’s 
approval. At the same time, it was proclaimed that the Council 
of Ministers was to become a permanently functioning supreme 
government body. 

Following the publication of the October 17 manifesto, the 
liberal bourgeoisie began to side with counter-revolution. Bour- 
geois-landlord parties were founded in the country; the largest 
of these was the Constitutional-Democratic Party (or Cadets, led 
by Pavel Milyukov), and the Union of October 17 (or the 
Octobrists, led by Alexander Guchkov and Mikhail Rodzyanko). 
At the same time, “patriotic manifestations’ appeared in the 
streets: tsarism began to muster its supporters under the defence 
of the police, Cossacks and soldiers. Crowds of members of the 
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Black Hundreds—armed groups of déclassé elements—massacred 
revolutionaries, workers’ leaders and_ intellectuals. About 
4,000 were killed and more than 10,000 wounded in 100 towns 
during 2-3 weeks. The outstanding professional revolutionary 
and Bolshevik Nikolai Bauman was killed in Moscow. His funer- 
al in Moscow, on October 20, turned into a 300,000-strong po- 
litical demonstration. 

The forces of the revolution were also ogranising. The prole- 
tariat founded democratic organs of general revolutionary strug- 
gle—Soviets of Workers’ Deputies—at the peak of the revolution’s 
development, when uprisings broke out with spontaneous force 
in a number of places. The Soviets were mass non-party organ- 
isations, an incarnation of the militant alliance between the 
proletariat and the revolutionary petty-bourgeois democrats. The 
dominant role was played by industrial workers. Social-Demo- 
cratic influence prevailed, as a rule, and this ensured success in 
fulfilling the fundamental tasks of the revolution. The Soviets of 
Workers’ Deputies were organs of armed uprising and the embryo 
of revolutionary power. 

The peasant movement reached its summit in November-De- 
cember 1905; under the direct impact of the nation-wide political 
strike, the peasant movement spread to 240 uyezds in Russia’s 
European part, ie., half the total (without the Baltic area and 
the Caucasus). The movement assumed the form of open insur- 
gencies by hundreds of thousands of peasants. 

The movement among the soldiers assumed a mass scale: there 
were 76 soldier actions in the first months of the revolution, and 
195 in October-December. An uprising broke out in Kronstadt 
in late October. The insurgents held the fortress for two days. 
Somewhat later, an uprising of sailors and soldiers flared up 
spontaneously in Vladivostok. The largest soldier and sailor ac- 
tion took place in November 1905 in Sevastopol. The movement 
was directed by a Soviet of Sailors’, Workers’ and Soldiers’ Dep- 
uties. Lieutenant Pyotr Schmidt commanded the insurgent ves- 
sels. All these uprisings were brutally suppressed. 

December 1905 was a month of armed insurgencies and the 
peak in the revolutionary struggle. Workers rose in arms in many 
of the country’s towns. 

The armed uprising in Moscow was the central event of the 
revolution, Jt developed from the general political strike which 
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started on December 7 at an appeal by the Moscow Committee 
of the RSDLP and the Moscow Soviet of Workers’ Deputies. The 
city was covered with barricades in a matter of days. Presnya, 
one of Moscow’s worker districts, became a real fortress. On 
December 15, the tsarist government transferred troops from 
St. Petersburg and other military districts to Moscow. The bal- 
ance of power tilted in tsarism’s favour. The punitive forces 
launched an offensive. Presnya held out the longest. Surrounding 
it from all sides, the tsarist troops were destroying the barricades 
and houses by artillery fire. On December 19, the workers ceased 
armed resistance by decision of the Moscow Soviet. “We have 
begun the uprising, now we are ending it,” read the last order 
issued by the commander of the Presnya combat detachments. 

The revolution began to retreat. Punitive expeditions played 
havoc with the country and court martials meted out punish- 
ments. Black Hundred bands raided Soviets and other mass work- 
er and peasant organisations. Nevertheless, strikes continued until 
1907. The worker masses retreated fighting. The peasant move- 
ment flared up again in spring 1906 and approached the au- 
tumn upheaval of 1905 in intensity. Revolutionary actions went 
on in the army and navy, and spontaneous uprisings occurred 
more than once in the Baltic Fleet. 

On the whole, however, the tsarist authorities managed to 
achieve a decisive turn in the course of the revolution by 1906. 
The revolutionary actions by the masses in various areas of Rus- 
sia failed to develop into one all-Russia uprising, and the pro- 
letariat’s actions did not gain sufficient support from the peasants 
and soldiers. Frightened by the working people’s revolutionary 
struggle, the tsarist government also resorted to other actions at 
the height of the fighting in Moscow. It sought to convince the 
popular masses that they could achieve satisfaction of their de- 
mands by peaceful, “parliamentary” means. Above all, the govern- 
ment hoped to deceive the peasants by sustaining illusions among 
them that they could obtain landlords’ land acting through the 
Duma. Thus, it wanted to lead the peasants away from the 
revolutionary struggle and, thereby disuniting the popular mas- 
ses, completely put down the revolution. 

That was why the government issued a law on elections to 
the State Duma in December 1905; the elections were held in 
early 1906. According to the law, they were to take place in 
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four curias—landlord, town, peasant and worker—and were nei- 
ther direct nor equal. At first, electors were elected in the curias, 
then, at gubernia assemblies, the electors elected deputies to the 
Duma from among themselves; one vote by a landlord equalled 
3 votes of the town bourgeoisie, 15 peasant votes, and 45 worker 
votes. Since the tsarist dignitaries still regarded the peasants as 
the mainstay of the state and the throne, 43 per cent of the 
deputies to the Duma were sent by the peasants. However, tsar- 
ism could not get on even with such a Duma. The peasant dep- 
uties demanded land. The government declared unequivocally 
that landlord property was inalienable and, resorting to provo- 
cation and forgery, dissolved the first State Duma (which existed 
from April 27 to July 8, 1906), and then the second Duma, 
which proved to be even more leftist (February 20 to June 3, 
1907). At the same time, the government issued a new law on 
elections to the Duma, securing boundless domination of the 
third Duma by the landlords and large bourgeoisie (November 
1907 to July 1912). 

Despite the defeat suffered by the revolution of 1905-1907, it 
was tremendously important for the struggle of Russia’s working 
people for liberation from tsarist autocracy and the landlord 
and bourgeois oppression. The revolution showed that such lib- 
eration could be achieved only by the revolutionary struggle of 
the popular masses. 

The actions of the various parties in the years of the revolution 
clearly demonstrated what each party was fighting for and the 
interests of which class it defended. The revolution reaffirmed 
that working-class unity was the most important condition for 
victory in the revolution. The working class proved in practice 
that it was the leading force in the revolutionary struggle. 

Despite their faltering, the working peasants acted as an ally 
of the working class. Yet the alliance between workers and peas- 
ants failed to become firmly established then and was frequently 
spontaneous and unconscious. The forces of the workers 
and peasants were still split up and insufficiently organised. 

The revolution also clearly demonstrated the counter-revo- 
lutionary nature of the bourgeoisie, including those quarters which 
masked themselves with liberalism. 

The working people’s revolutionary struggle had also certain 
positive consequences in conditions of their life and struggle. 
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The people’s lack of political rights was lessened, though not 
by much. Legal trade unions and other worker organisations 
appeared. The opportunity was retained to make use of the 
Duma as a rostrum for political propaganda. Articles criticising 
the existing order began to appear in the liberal press with 
increasing frequency. 

The main thing, however, was that the country’s working 
class and its party, the Bolshevik Party, had gained extensive 
experience in revolutionary strikes and armed struggle, from 
which they were to draw serious lessons for new battles in the 
future. 

The revolution of 1905-1907 in Russia was very important 
not only in the country’s own history but also in world history. 
It was for the first time in world history that a bourgeois-dem- 
ocratic revolution had occurred where hegemony belonged to 
the working class, which acted in alliance with the peasantry. 
The experience of armed uprising as a proletarian means of 
struggle, and the experience of the activities of the Soviets, which 
subsequently developed into the state form of government by 
the working class and all working people—all this was a valuable 
contribution to the treasury of experience of the revolutionary 
struggle of the working people in all countries. That was why 
Lenin called that revolution a “dress rehearsal” of the Great 
October Socialist Revolution of 1917. The revolution of 1905- 
1907 showed that the centre of the world revolutionary move- 
ment had shifted to Russia. 














Chapter 13 


FROM REACTION TO A NEW REVOLUTIONARY UPHEAVAL. 
RUSSIA’S CULTURE IN THE SECOND HALF 
OF THE 19th CENTURY AND THE EARLY 20th CENTURY 


“First calming, then reforms” was how Pyotr Stolypin, who be- 
came Chairman of the Council of Ministers in 1906, defined 
the programme of his activities. 

The “calming” developed into unbridled terror. Whereas there 
was no active resistance on the part of the masses, it took on 
unruly forms and consisted of executions and reprisals. Accord- 
ing to incomplete data, more than 26,000 people were convicted 
at political trials in 1907-1909, over 5,000 of whom were sen- 
tenced to death. Tsarism struck with particular hatred against 
the working class and its party. More than 600 trade unions 
were closed from 1906 to 1912, 978 newspapers and journals 
were liquidated in a short period of time, and leaders of Bolshe- 
vik organisations were imprisoned and exiled. 

However, tsarism and the landlords realised that however 
brutal the actions against the revolutionary forces were, it 
was impossible to return to the pre-revolutionary order in Russia, 
and that it was necessary to adapt themselves to the development 
of capitalism in Russia and attract the bourgeoisie of town and 
country to their side to retain their political and economic dom- 
ination in the country. It was with that aim that the tsarist gov- 
ernment defended the interests of the large industrial and finan- 
cial bourgeoisie. The same purpose was pursued by the agrarian 
policies carried on by the government, headed by Stolypin, a ma- 
jor landlord. 

The years of Stolypin reaction were marked in industry by 
a stagnation most clearly felt in 1906-1909 in heavy industry. 
Some pre-revolutionary rules were restored at factories, the 
working day was increased, wages were reduced, and fines were 
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applied with growing frequency. Workers resisting the entrepre- 
neur offensive were fired and black-listed, after which they 
were not hired at other enterprises. 

Despite the difficult conditions under which the workers had 
to fight the capitalists (industrial stagnation and unemployment), 
the annual numbers of strikers were twice as high in 1906- 
1909 as before 1905. The tsarist government diligently helped 
the capitalists fight the strikers; the tsarist authorities sent spies 
and agents-provocateurs to enterprises to detect worker revolu- 
tionaries, arrested strike organisers, dispersed worker meetings, 
and so on. 

According to the agrarian laws of 1906 and 1910, the landed 
estates remained inalienable, while communal peasant lands were 
divided up by force. Each peasant could demand his allotment 
of the land as his private property. The rural bourgeoisie—ku- 
laks (rich peasants) received the best land when they left the 
commune and set up capitalist-type farms (khutors). In addi- 
tion, receiving credit from government banks, kulaks bought, at 
low prices, the lands of poor peasants forced to sell their plots 
and earn a living in the towns. In order to make the implemen- 
tation of the agrarian reform easier, the government also organ- 
ised the mass migration of landless peasants, that “disturbing 
element”, to the sparsely populated lands of Siberia and Central 
Asia. In this way, the peasant communes were being destroyed, 
the social stratification of the peasantry was abruptly increased, 
and the rural bourgeoisie, which the government regarded as 
its ally, grew rapidly. Stolypin declared frankly in 1908 that the 
government was wagering on “the steadfast and the strong”, 
who would become an “obstacle for the development of the rev- 
olutionary movement”. 

But, having increased the stratification of the peasantry, tsar- 
ism did not destroy the principal contradiction in the villages— 
that between the peasantry and the landlords. Therefore, tsar- 
ism remained enemy number one for the peasantry, as well as 
for the country’s all working people. 

In the middle of 1910, Russia entered a phase of economic 
uprise. Russian capitalism reached the peak of its development 
in the last pre-war year, 1913. In its share of world industrial 
output, Russia held fifth place (after France), but in some lead- 
ing industries it was ahead of France. Russia led the world in 
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concentration of workers at large enterprises: more than half 
the country’s workers were employed at enterprises with 500 
and more workers, while in the USA only a third were. 

Coal-mining and steel, textile and sugar output began to grow 
rapidly. Monopoly associations dominated many industries and 
branches of transport—syndicates, such as Prodamet (in metal 
output) and Produgol (in coal-mining), which had reached a 
nation-wide scope, trusts and concerns. The role of banks and 
their mergers with industry grew. The profits of Russian and 
foreign capitalists investing in Russia’s economy increased due 
to the exploitation and impoverishment of the popular masses. 
The cost of living rose, the position of the workers deteriorated 
further. 

With industry entering a period of growth, it became possible 
to hold offensive strikes, which was done by the workers of Mos- 
cow and Moscow gubernia in summer 1910. Next year, the 
number of strikers more than doubled totalling 105,000. 
Reaction had failed to break the working class’s resolution to 
struggle. 

The full power of the landlords was retained in the country- 
side, the kulak households grew in number and strength, masses 
of middle peasants became impoverished, and the number of 
peasants losing their land and turning into proletarians rapidly 
increased, The principal demand of all the peasants—that land- 
lords’ land be given over to them—remained unfulfilled. More 
than half the peasants who had migrated were forced to return 
to their former parts. The famine which broke out in the villages 
in winter 1911-1912 and involved 30 million peasants clearly 
showed that the Stolypin agrarian reform had failed. Mass 
discontent grew among peasants. More than 6,000 peasant ac- 
tions were recorded in 1910. The peasants burned the houses of 
landlords and kulaks and chopped down forests belonging to 
landlords. 

The brutal mass shooting of workers (on strike since Febru- 
ary) on April 4, 1912, at the gold mines on the Lena River, in 
Eastern Siberia, was an event arousing the broadest working 
masses of Russia. Strikes and protest meetings were held through- 
out the country. 

Workers in the main industrial centres rose to the struggle. 
About 300,000 proletarians took part in protest actions. 
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In this way, a new revolutionary upheaval began in the coun- 
try. As in 1905, its main motive force was the proletariat. 
The mass revolutionary strike, directly combining the economic, 
political, purely proletarian and nation-wide aims, means and 
motives of the movement, once again became the principal form 
of struggle. 

The proletariat’s struggle developed under the prevailing 
influence of the Bolsheviks. Relying, above all, on an_ illegal 
party and making full use of any legal possibilities and organi- 
sations, the most important of which were the nation-wide legal 
press (the first issue of the Bolshevik newspaper Pravda appeared 
on May 5, 1912) and an independent group in the fourth 
State Duma, the Bolsheviks succeeded in raising the movement 
to a higher level, making it better organised and more varied 
in forms of struggle. Strikes at individual enterprises alternated 
with collective strikes, and general strikes in towns with simul- 
taneous strikes in a number of industrrial centres. In all 
places, strikes were combined with meetings and demostra- 
tions. 

Revolutionary elements became more active in the army and 
navy as compared with 1905. The proletariat responded to the 
threat to execute 52 sailors of the Baltic Fleet for preparing 
mutinies on their vessels with a 100,000-strong protest strike. The 
government was forced to retreat: none of the men were sen- 
tenced to death. 

The period of relatively peaceful strikes and demonstrations 
was ending. On July 3, the police opened fire at a 12,000-strong 
worker meeting of the Putilov factory in St. Petersburg. On the 
next day, 90,000 people went on strike there, and on July 8— 
150,000. There were clashes with the police, and barricades were 
built. 

By the summer of 1914, the scale of revolutionary strikes was 
greater than in 1905. However, more of the actions were in the 
leading industrial centres—St. Petersburg, Moscow, Riga, and 
Baku. The vanguard was forging ahead, while the workers of 
other areas were only rising to the struggle. The rumbling unrest 
in the countryside also failed to develop into mass action. Hav- 
ing analysed the situation soberly, the Bolsheviks called for the 
protest movement to be stopped in an organised manner. The 
voice of the St. Petersburg Committee of the RSDLP sounded 
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certain: “The days of the great popular trial of the whole ruling 
regime are not far off.” 

The First World War interrupted the further development of 
the revolutionary upheaval. 


Industrial development, on the one hand, and the growth of 
the liberation movement and Russia’s entering an epoch of rev- 
olutionary upheaval, on the other, had a decisive impact on the 
country’s cultural life in the second half of the 19th and early 
20th century. A sign of the times was the considerable expan- 
sion of elementary, secondary and higher education. In 1874, 
only 21 per cent of men of conscription age were literate, while 
by the turn of the century—nearly 50 per cent. The zemstvo 
elementary schools did extensive work in teaching village chil- 
dren to read and write. 

General secondary and higher schools developed. In 1896, 
there were 898 secondary schools of various kinds in the system 
of the Public Education Ministry, while by 1915 there were 
1,798. The country’s 93 institutions of higher learning had 
117,000 students on the eve of the First World War. 

Women’s education also began to develop in the mid-19th 
century. Women were allowed to attend lectures at universities 
in 1859, though they could not be enrolled as regular students. 
Women’s courses began to function in St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow ten years later. 

Book printing and the periodical press progressed, and large 
investments were made in that field. As a result, in 1913, a total 
of 106.8 million copies of books worth over 40 million roubles, 
1,263 magazines, and 874 newspapers were published in Russia 
only in Russian. The most prominent publisher was Ivan Sytin. 

In the capitalist epoch, Russian science also achieved major 
breakthroughs in a number of leading spheres. Mikhail Ostro- 
gradsky was an outstanding Russian scientist recognised in Eu- 
rope for his works on mathematics, mechanics and the theory of 
elasticity. The works of the St. Petersburg mathematical school 
received world-wide fame: it included Pafnuty Chebyshev, Alex- 
ander Lyapunov, and the first woman mathematician not only 
in Russia but also in Europe, Sofia Kovalevskaya. A number of 
brilliant works on aerodynamics and aeronautics were produced 
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by Nikolai Zhukovsky, regarded as a distinguished scientist not 
only in Russia but also abroad. The fundamentals of the theory 
of jet propulsion were worked out by Ivan Meshchersky and 
Konstantin ‘Tsiolkovsky; the latter was the first to elaborate on 
the use of rockets in space flights. 

Dmitry Mendeleyev’s discovery of the Periodic ‘Table of chem- 
ical elements raised chemistry to a qualitatively new level. Works 
by Ivan Sechenov and Ivan Pavlov moved the theory of higher 
nervous activity of man and animals far ahead. Brilliant results 
were obtained by Kliment Timiryazev, who studied photosyn- 
thesis. 

The successful development of medicine was associated with 
the name of Nikolai Pirogov, founder of a national school of 
military surgery in the field. His traditions were carried on in 
the works and practice of Nikolai Sklifosovsky (surgery), Nil 

| Filatov (paediatrics), and Sergei Botkin (founder of a major 
f school in clinical medicine). 

| In the study of Russia’s geography, much credit goes to Pyotr 
| Semyonov-Tian-Shansky and Pyotr Kropotkin. They were in- 
| terested in the Altai, the Tien Shan and Eastern Siberia. Georgi 
Sedov did a great deal for the exploration of the Arctic. The 
travels of Nikolai Przhevalsky and Pyotr Kozlov had to do with 
the study of Central Asia. Nikolai Miklukho-Maclay studied the 
aborigines of Southeast Asia, Australia and Oceania for several 
years. 

Extensive material on the history of Russia was collected by 
prominent bourgeois historians Sergei Solovyov (in his 29-vol- 
ume History of Russia from Ancient Times) and his pupil Vasily 
Klyuchevsky, author of A Course in Russian History. 

A particularly outstanding role belongs to Vladimir Lenin 
in the brilliant galaxy of scholars who contributed to the histor- 
ical, philosophical, juridical and economic sciences. Lenin’s 
studies on socio-economic problems, including The Development 
of Capitalism in Russia (1899), contain a profound analysis of 
capitalist evolution in the country. His work Materialism and 
Empirio-Criticism (1909) was a major step in the history of 
philosophy. The book Impertalism, the Highest Stage of Capi- 
talism (1916) has become the cornerstone in the development of 
world Marxist socio-economic science in our times. 

Unity in the basic trends of literature and art in capitalist 
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Russia consisted of: realism as a method, popular tradition as a 
source of images, vividness and melodics, and civic duty as a 
reflection of social implications. It was on the basis of this unity 
that various trends and artistic schools flourished. 

Realism was particularly manifest in the works of such great 
Russian writers as Leo Tolstoy, Ivan Turgenev, Fyodor Dosto- 
yevsky, Anton Chekhov, Vladimir Korolenko, and Maxim Gorky. 
In the poetry of the 1860s and 1870s, Nikolai Nekrasov’s muse 
reigned supreme. Alexander Blok’s mighty talent first showed 
itself at the turn of the century. His name has to do with the 
forming of the revolutionary-romantic trend, clearly and graph- 
ically reflecting a presentiment of enormous changes. That trend 
was also evident in the early works by Vladimir Mayakovsky, as 
well as in music (Alexander Skryabin’s works) and painting 
(canvases by Mikhail Vrubel and Nikolai Roerich). 

In the Russian music of the second half of the 19th century 
and the early 20th century, it was a time of the brilliant devel- 
opment of the traditions of Mikhail Glinka: he was profoundly 
Russian musician, who at the same time, reflected the highest 
achievements of European musical culture in his works. The 
same traits were characteristic of those who continued his cause. 
The national features of their music were clearly manifested in 
the brilliant gallaxy of the Mighty Group (in particular, in the 
works of Modest Moussorgsky, Alexander Borodin and Nikolai 
Rimsky-Korsakov). The traditions of West European classical 
music were also further developed in the profoundly national 
and democratic works by Pyotr Tchaikovsky, a genius of Russian 
music. The specific features of the Mighty Group were later 
clearly reflected in the works by Konstantin Lyadov and Igor 
Stravinsky, and Tchaikovsky's legacy—in the music of Sergei 
Taneyev, Sergei Rakhmaninov, and Alexander Glazunov. 

The second half of the 19th century and the early 20th cen- 
tury was a time when new traditions and new repertoires were 
formed in music theatres. Stage productions were made of 
Tchaikovsky’s lyrical-dramatic operas (“Eugene Onegin” and 
“The Queen of Spades”), operas on historical subjects by Mous- 
sorgsky (“Boris Godunov”) and Borodin (“Prince Igor’), and 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s fairytale operas (“Sadko” and “Snow-Ma- 
iden”). Tchaikovsky’s and then Glazunov’s, genius brought bal- 
let extremely close to symphony. Stravinsky’s ballet music was 
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like poems in music. Such works required different performing 
style and form of staging. Opera and ballet productions became 
a blend of music, painting and the performing skills of the solo- 
ists (singers and dancers), and displayed unity among the or- 
chestras, choires and ballet companies. Orchestra conductors at 
music theatres also became the organisers of stage action. The 
typical features of the realistic school in Russian vocal art in the 
early 20th century were most clearly apparent in the perform- 
ances of such singers as Fedor Chaliapin, Antonina Nezhdanova, 
and Leonid Sobinov. The definition “singing actor” best fits 
these masters of the opera stage. 

The outstanding producers of Tchaikovsky’s and Glazunov’s 
ballet-symphonies—Marius Petipa, Lev Ivanov, Alexander Gor- 
sky, and Mikhail Fokine—managed to convey by means of 
choreography both dramatic tension and the finest hues of emo- 
tion. They also produced a galaxy of outstanding ballet dancers, 
combining exceptional choreographic art with acting talent. 

The Russian Seasons organised by Sergei Diaghilev, a promi- 
nent theatrical and artistic figure, brought fame to Russian music 
and ballet abroad. 

The Maly Theatre further developed the school of realistic 
acting associated with productions of plays by Griboyedov, Go- 
gol and Ostrovsky. Such prominent actors as Maria Yermolova, 
Alexander Lensky, and Alexander Yuzhin (Sumbatov) performed 
here in the second half of the 19th and the early 20th century. 
The Art Theatre, founded by Konstantin Stanislavsky and 
Vladimir Nemirovich-Danchenko, was an epoch in the develop- 
ment of stage art. It was justly called the theatre of Chekhov and 
Gorky. Among the theatre company’s most brilliant members 
were Ivan Moskvin, Vasily Kachalov, and Olga Knipper-Chekh- 
ova. Vera Komissarzhevskaya was an actress of exceptional 
appeal. The theatre she founded was in the vanguard of Rus- 
sian theatrical art. 

In the history of painting the second half of the 19th century 
started with an open challenging of the stagnation prevailing 
in the Academy of Fine Arts by young painters led by Ivan 
Kramskoi. The movement resulted in the founding of the society 
of Wandering Art Exhibitions (the peredvizhniki—‘‘wanderers” ) 
in 1870. The works of the peredvizhniki such as Ilya Repin, Ni- 
kolai Yaroshenko, Vasily Perov, Vasily Surikov and Victor 
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Vasnetsov, with their close attention to popular life, scenes from 
daily life, and native landscape, still make up a most distin- 
guished part of the Tretyakov Gallery in Moscow, named in hon- 
our of its founder, Pavel Tretyakov. 

The late 19th and the early 20th century was a time of the 
flourishing, on a realistic basis, of the talent of Valentin Serov, 
who left an excellent gallery of portraits of his contemporaries, 
Isaak Levitan, an unparalleled master of landscape painting, and 
Konstantin Korovin, a prominent scene-painter. 

The second half of the 19th and the early 20th century was 
also an important stage in the development of the culture of 
other peoples in Russia. This was a period not just of the influ- 
ence of Russian culture but of a complicated interaction among 
the cultures of large and small peoples in the Russian Empire. 
It became possible, on the one hand, due to the basically com- 
mon social viewpoints shared by the cultural figures in the multi- 
national country: the clear understanding of the incompatibility 
of the autocratic regime with social and cultural progress gave 
rise to common traits in the works by the Ukrainians Ivan Fran- 
ko and Mikhail Kotsyubinsky, the Estonian Eduard Vilde, the 
Latvian Andrejs Upits, the Armenian Ovanes Tumanian, and 
the Ossetian Kosta Khetagurov; on the other hand, such in- 
teraction could take place only provided the specifics of the cul- 
ture of each people were maximally manifest, specifics having to 
do with their national character, the system of images, the figures 
of speech, rhythmics and melodics of the given people’s language. 
The culture of the peoples of Russia as a whole was an almost 
unique phenomenon in the world culture of the second half of 
the 19th and the early 20th century due to such a simultaneous 
display of variety and originality. Janis Rainis’s clear-cut verses 
(Latvia), the graceful lyrics by Lesya Ukrainka, the flowery po- 
etry by Akaki Tsereteli (Georgia) and Avetik Isaakian (Arme- 
nia); the radiating light of Mikalojus Ciurlionis’s pictures (Lith- 
uania), Niko Pirosmanishvili’s vivid genre painting (Georgia), 
and the sunny canvases by Martiros Sarian (Armenia); and the 
operas by Nikolai Lysenko (the Ukraine), Zakharia Paliashvili 
(Georgia) and Uzeir Gajibekov (Azerbaijan)—such is a far 
from full list of the contributions made by the masters of culture 
of Russia’s peoples to the general treasure-house of Russian and 
world culture. In that context, Russian culture proper acquired 
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new functions—synthesis and popularisation. As justly pointed 
out by the art and music critic Vladimir Stasov, West European 
listeners first became acquainted with Oriental motifs through 
the works by Borodin, Balakirev and Rimsky-Korsakov; Tchai- 
kovsky widely used Ukrainian melodies in his works; a series of 
pictures devoted to Central Asia was produced by Russian artist 
Vasily Vereshchagin; works by poets and prose-writers of Russia’s 
various peoples were read in Russian translations. 

Russia made an invaluable contribution to the treasury of 
world art in the late 19th and the early 20th century. At the same 
time, there was a glaring contradiction in the country between 
the achievements of science and culture and the illiteracy of 
wide popular masses. The country’s progressive public figures 
realised the adverse consequences of that gap not only for the 
people but also for culture itself. In the early 20th century, this 
was also felt by the best common people, above all, the Russian 
proletariat who showed a tremendous craving for knowledge. 
That awareness became another factor stimulating the struggle 
against the exploiter system. 





Chapter 14 


THE YEARS OF THE WORLD WAR. THE SECOND 
REVOLUTION IN RUSSIA 





In the late 19th century capitalism reached the stage of imperial- 
ism in the most economically developed countries, the principal 
distinctive feature of which was the domination of capitalist mo- 
nopolies—syndicates, trusts, and concerns. With the aim of 
consolidating its economic and military power and increasing 
its wealth by plundering and oppressing other nations, monopo- 
ly capital in the imperialist countries went for the colonies and 
economically weakly developed countries. By the 20th century, 
the whole world was already divided among the imperialist coun- 
tries into spheres of rule or influence. 

Due to growing unevenness in the development of capitalist 
countries in the imperialist epoch, the balance of their econom- 
ic and military forces changed abruptly. Those imperialist coun- 
tries that had left their rivals behind in economic and mili- 
tary development demanded that colonies and spheres of in- 
fluence be redivided according to the new balance of forces. 
Such redivision could be carried out only by force, i.e., by 
means of war. 

The imperialist countries had long prepared for a war aimed 
at redividing the world. Having bypassed Britain in industrial 
development in the late 19th century, Germany sought a 
fundamental redivision of the world in its favour and was most 
warlike. It played the leading part in the Triple Alliance of im- 
perialist states which it had set up itself and which also includ- 
ed Austria-Hungary and Italy. Britain, France and Russia were 
preparing to fight this bloc for domination of the colonial and 
dependent countries (particularly in the Middle East), and also 
of the Balkans, and formed an imperialist bloc known as the 
Entente (later joined by many other states). 
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The American and Japanese imperialists were preparing for 
war with conquest in mind just as intensively. 

All these aggressive intentions of the imperialist powers in 
regard to the redivision of the world resulted in the world im- 
perialist was of 1914-1918, unprecedented in human losses, suf- 
fering and destruction. The casualties consisted of 10 million 
killed and over 20 million wounded, shell-shocked and gas-poi- 
soned. 

A total of 38 countries and more than 1,500 million people 
were gradually involved in that world war, a war which was a 
graphic demonstration of the general crisis of capitalism. 

The initiative in unleashing the war belonged to Germany. 
It does not follow from that, however, that the other imperial- 
ist powers were not to blame for this bloodbath. The war was 
unjust and aggressive on both sides. But Germany left the 
Entente countries behind in the arms race and was the first to 
act. 

Each of the belligerent countries preferred to present its par- 
ticipation in the war as forced, as defence against attack by a 
perfidious enemy, and sought to conceal its aggressive designs. 
Russian tsarism’s imperialist intentions were directed to the 
south and southeast, that is, Galicia, the Balkans, Turkey, and 
Persia. In these regions, Austria-Hungary was Russia’s direct 
enemy, and it was with that country that Russia was to fight 
above all. Since, however, Russia and Austria-Hungary partici- 
pated in mutually hostile blocs, their military plans took into 
account the interests of their respective coalitions. The defeat 
of France by German troops had to be prevented: tsarism re- 
alised that it could not fight alone against Germany and Austria- 
Hungary. For that reason, it was decided to conduct active oper- 
ations both in Galicia against Austria-Hungary and in East 
Prussia against Germany during the early phase of the war. Rus- 
sia also had a third theatre of operations—against Turkey, in 
Transcaucasia, with the aim of moving towards Persia. 

The assassination of the Austrian heir to the throne, Francis 
Ferdinand, by a Serbian nationalist on June 28, 1914, was the 
official pretext for the war. Under pressure from Germany, Aus- 
tria-Hungary presented an ultimatum to Serbia on July 23 which 
Serbia could not fulfil, and declared war on the latter on July 28. 
On August 1, Germany declared war on Russia, and on August 3 
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—on France. Britain declared war on Germany on August 4. 

In the first days of the war, the German troops advanced so 
successfully in France that Paris was threatened with capture. 
Helping its allies, the Russian command had to begin offensive 
in East Prussia ahead of schedule. Though at first the Russian 
armies managed to overcome the enemy, subsequently, due to 
the carelessness and inefficiency of the supreme command, they 
suffered defeat. However, the battles in East Prussia drew con- 
siderable German forces from the west and enabled France to 
win the battle on the Marne River in September 1914 and save 
Paris. This meant that the plans of the German command, which | 
intended to defeat France and Russia one at a time had been 
thwarted. Now, Germany had to fight simultaneously on the 
western and eastern fronts. 

Russian troops’ offensive against Austria-Hungary began on 
August 10, The battle in Galicia lasted for a month and brought 
Russia a considerable military-strategic victory: the Russian army 
advanced 280-300 kilometres to the west and captured Galicia 
with its ancient capital, Lvov. 

Fighting involving great bloodshed occurred in October-No- 
vember 1914 in Poland. Russian troops attempted to advance _ 
deep into Germany by passing East Prussia. The German army, 
repulsed the offensive, but failed to defeat the Russian army, 
which continued to threaten Germany with another advance 
deep into its territory. 

On the Caucasian front, due to the obvious advantage of the 
Russian army in armaments, organisation and campaign tactics, 
the first major operation in December 1914 resulted in the Turk- 
ish army’s defeat. There were no further active operations in 
Transcaucasia until the summer of 1916. 

Such was the outcome of the military operations in 1914. It 
showed, first, that the strategists and politicians who had ex- 
pected to end the war in a few months had been completely 
wrong; the war had assumed a protracted and positional charac- 
ter. It also showed the decisive importance of the Russian front 
for the outcome of the war on the whole: the main battles took 
place here, and Russia drew increasing numbers of Austro-Ger- 
man troops against itself. 

Tt was due to this that the German command’s plans for 1915 
were radically changed: instead of defence in the east and an 
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offensive in the west, it was decided to deploy the bulk of the 
forces in the east and force Russia out of the war. 

A well-prepared offensive by German troops began in April 
1915. By autumn 1915, the German army had occupied the 
greater part of Galicia, Poland, part of the Baltic regions and 
Byelorussia. 

The principal cause of the Russian armies’ defeats in 1915 
was the catastrophic shortage of artillery and shells, and rifles 
and cartridges. The German armies’ successes also became pos- 
sible due to the lack of help to Russia on the part of its allies, who 
did nothing to stop the mass transfer of German divisions from 
the western to the eastern front. By September 1915, 140 Austro- 
German infantry and cavalry divisions were operating against 
Russia, while on the Anglo-French front there were 91. 
In 1915, the Russian army also bore the brunt of the 
fighting. 

In summer 1916, in accordance with a resolution of the in- 
ter-allied conference in Chantilly, the troops of the Russian South- 
western Front, commanded by General Alexei Brusilov, be- 
gan an offensive with all its armies on four sectors. By mid- 
August, the Austro-Hungarian troops had retreated to the Car- 
pathian passes, abandoning all of Bukovina and South Galicia. 
As a result of “Brusilov’s breakthrough”, the Germans were forced 
to remove 11 divisions from the western front, send them 
to rescue the Austrians, and restrict, and, finally, completely 
cease their attacks in the Verdun area. The situation changed de- 
cisively on the Italian front (Italy had entered the war on the 
side of the Entente): the offensive of the Austro-Hungarian 
troops was stopped. 

A number of important victories were also scored on the 
Caucasian front; the Russian army advanced 250-300 kilometres 
into the territory of Turkey. By the end of December, the Ger- 
mans had occupied Romania, which fought on the side of the 
Entente; the Russian front became nearly 500 kilometres longer, 
involving about 50 more enemy divisions. 

The heavy defeat suffered by the tsarist army in spring and 
summer 1915 revealed the grave crisis of armaments and faced 
Russia’s ruling classes with the problem of restructuring the coun- 
try’s whole economy on military lines. In autumn 1915, a 
system of state-monopoly regulation of Russia’s economy began 
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to form on the basis of wholesale involvement of private indus- 
try in military production. 

The tsarist government’s regulating agencies achieved some 
positive results in stepping up purely military output, particu- 
larly, of rifles, cartridges and artillery shells. In 1916, the army in 
the field was much better supplied with arms than in 1914- 
1915, though it was still behind the armies of the other belliger- 
ent nations in technical equipment. The increase in military 
output took place at the expense of a reduction in non-military 
production, without which, however, the normal functioning of 
the national economy as a whole was impossible. In effect, the 
production of rails was ceased and there was an abrupt decrease 
in the production of steam engines, railway carriages, and 
agricultural machinery and implements. The war was continued 
at the expense of the merciless squandering of fixed capital in 
industry and transport. The crisis in the supplying of the Russian 
army was overcome for the time being, but by measures that 
resulted in a general crisis of the country’s economy. A food cri- 
sis developed against a background of disintegration of large- 
scale production; it was the most vivid manifestation of the dis- 
organisation and weakening of all economic life. The rear areas 
suffered from economic contradictions, none of which could 
be solved in isolation. Increasing sections of working people 
grew dissatisfied with the war and government. A popular up- 
rising broke out in summer 1916 in Central Asia and Kazakhstan 
against tsarism’s colonial policies. There was unrest in the coun- 
tryside: in 1916, 294 actions were recorded, and troops were 
called out 91 times. The proletariat led the revolutionary strug- 
gle. A total of 250,000 workers were on strike in October 1916 
in Petrograd (St. Petersburg was renamed after the beginning 
of the First World War) alone. Anti-war strikes were held in 
Moscow, and economic strikes flared up at enterprises in a 
number of gubernias. A certain lull in the working-class move- 
ment set in in November-December 1916, but it was only the 
calm before the storm. 

The heavy losses at the fronts, the acute shortage of arma- 
ments, the economic chaos and the revolutionary crisis in Rus- 
sia seriously undermined the fighting capacity and morale of the 
troops by the end of 1916. The Bolsheviks turned the sponta- 
neous degradation of the army into the process of its revolution- 
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isation. Tsarism had miscalculated here, too: fighting revolu- 
tion in the rear by drafting revolutionary-minded proletarians 
into the army, it brought closer a revolutionary outbreak at the 
front, where mostly peasant masses were organised into regiments 
and divisions and were armed. Bolshevik military organisations 
were operating in the army and in the towns with the largest 
garrisons in late 1916. In spring 1916, fraternisation between 
Russian and German soldiers began to occur with increasing fre- 
quency. Sometimes fraternisation involved whole sections of 
the front. Large military units refused to advance. A mass move- 
ment against the war and autocracy swept through the 
army. 

How could an end be put to the war? How could war be pre- 
vented in the future? These questions required immediate an- 
swers and actions. The answers could not be provided by the 
main parties of the Second International: in the years of the 
war, these parties came out jointly with the bourgeoisie of their 
countries under the slogan of “defence of the country” and re- 
jected internationalist and revolutionary standpoints and_prin- 
ciples. It was possible to end the war only by defeating the ene- 
my, “war to a victorious end’”—such was their answer. The Rus- 
sian petty-bourgeois parties of Mensheviks and Socialist-Revo- 
lutionaries (SRs) adhered to the same standpoint. 

In the years of the war, the Bolsheviks showed that they were 
consistent internationalist revolutionaries. The world war had 
been brought about by capitalism at the highest, imperialist stage 
in its development. It followed from this that it was possible 
to do away with the war by overthrowing the imperialist bour- 
geoisie in a revolutionary manner. Hence, the slogan: to turn 
the imperialist war into a civil war, a war of the oppressed against 
the oppressors. That slogan was put forward by the Bolsheviks 
in the very first days of the world war. Then, proceeding 
from a special study of imperialism as the highest stage of cap- 
italism, Lenin further developed the theory of socialist revo- 
lution. On the basis of the law of capitalism’s uneven economic 
and political development and taking into account the abrupt 
increase of this unevenness under imperialism, he concluded 
that the victory of proletarian revolution was possible first in 
one separate country. Lenin’s conclusion showed the way for 
the unleashing of revolutionary initiative of the proletariat in 
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each of the capitalist countries, and primarily of Russia’s pro- 
letariat, the vanguard of the international revolutionary move- 
ment. 

The proposition on combining the struggle for democracy with 
the struggle for socialist revolution was also further elaborated. 
In the years of the first Russian revolution, that combination 
was regarded as the direct development of a victorious demo- 
cratic revolution into a socialist revolution. But imperialism does 
not only mean the exploitation of the proletariat. It also means 
the oppression and enslavement of broad non-proletarian mas- 
ses both within the given country and beyond its borders. It 
means the use of all kinds of exploitation by finance capital, 
both capitalist and pre-capitalist, and their direct combination. 
In fighting against imperialism, it is possible, moreover even de- 
sirable, for several different and territorially separate social streams 
to act simultaneously. This proposition was later expressed 
by Lenin tersely: Workers and oppressed peoples of the world, 
unite! In late 1916, Lenin wrote: “One should know how to 
combine the struggle for democracy and the struggle for the 
socialist revolution, subordinating the first to the second. In 


this lies the whole difficulty; in this is the whole essence.” Then, 
after considering some incorrect solutions of the problem, Lenin 
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went on: “...Don’t lose sight of the main thing (the socialist 
revolution); put it first... put all the democratic demands, 
but subordinating them to it, co-ordinating them with it 
and bear in mind that the struggle for the main thing may blaze 
up even though it has begun with the struggle for something 
partial. In my opinion, only this conception of the matter is 
the right one.” 

A wave of strikes unprecedented since the first Russian rev- 
olution began in 1917. About 700,000 workers were on strike 
in January and February. In mid-February, the Petrograd Bol- 
sheviks deemed it possible to call for the overthrow of autocracy 
in a special leaflet as an immediate task of the movement. The 
traditional Working Woman’s Day, March 8 (February 23 ac- 
cording to the Julian calendar used then in Russia}, became 
the first of the eight days which decided the fate of the monar- 
chy. A lockout was declared at the Putilov factory the day before: 
about 30,000 workers were dismissed. Now, working wom- 
en initiated a strike at textile mills in one of Petrograd’s work- 
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er districts, the Vyborg Side. Thousands of workers supported 
the women. The first columns of demonstrators reached Nevsky 
Prospekt (the city’s main street) by the evening of the same day. 
The whole capital was in turmoil. Many students and office 
clerks joined the workers. 

The revolution had begun. On March 10, the third day of 
the revolution, the capital was paralysed by a general strike. 
Demonstrators marched along Nevsky Prospekt in an endless 
stream. There were increasingly frequent clashes with the police. 
In the evening, the tsar telegraphed from the General Headquar- 
ters to the commander of the Petrograd military district: “I 
order the disturbances to be stopped in the capital tomorrow.” 
It was the last order of the last tsar, which the Petrograd author- 
ities attempted to carry out: it had been ordered to use arms. 
However, shooting at the demonstrators on Nevsky Prospekt and 
the adjacent streets in the morning of March 11 marked anoth- 
er turning point in the revolution: the army began to take the 
side of the insurgent workers en masse. The uprising grew wid- 
er. By the evening of March 12 (February 27), nearly the whole 
city was in the hands of the workers and soldiers. Armed in- 
surrection had triumphed. Since the victory of the bourgeois- 
democratic revolution occurred on February 27 (Old Style), 
it was called the February Revolution. The manifesto of the 
RSDLP Central Committee “To All the Citizens of Russia” 
was drawn up by the Bolsheviks on that day and published on 
the next. As the nearest task for the working class and revolution- 
ary army the manifesto proposed setting up an all-Russia pro- 
visional revolutionary government, “guarded by the insurgent 
revolutionary people and army”. The masses themselves created 
the basis for such a government: on March 12, the city Petro- 
grad Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies began to function 
in the Taurida Palace. 

From the very first days of the armed uprising, seeing that 
tsarism was completely unaware of the situation and only has- 
tened its own destruction by its actions, the bourgeoisie decided 
to take advantage of the popular victory and seize power in 
the country. On the night before March 13 (February 28), 
it was officially declared that a provisional committee of the 
State Duma had been set up with representatives of all the groups 
in the Duma (including the SRs and Mensheviks) except 
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for the extreme right ones. After being set up, the committee 
took steps, on the one hand, to gain possession of the state ap- 
paratus (commissars from among the Duma members were sent 
to all the ministries, while the tsarist ministers were dismissed) 
and, on the other, to formalise the revolution’s victory over tsar- 
ism. On the night of March 16 (3), realising that his position 
was hopeless, in Pskov, the seat of the Northern Front Headquar- 
ters, Nicholas presented to Guchkov and Shulgin, members 
of the Provisional Committee of the State Duma, a manifesto 
on his abdication in favour of his brother Michael, dated March 
15 (2). The first attempt to announce the manifesto to the Pet- 
rograd workers provoked such a storm of indignation that Mi- 
chael refused to make any claims to the throne. 

The victorious insurgency in Petrograd was supported by a 
revolution throughout the country. The monarchy had been done 
away with. 

In the first days of the revolution, the actual power was in 
the hands of the Petrograd Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Dep- 
uties, an organ of the victorious popular uprising. The fact 
that the idea of setting up a provisional revolutionary govern- 
ment from among the membership of the Soviets expressed in 
the Bolshevik leaflet of March 12 (February 27) was not put 
into practice, was due to the position of the petty-bourgeois con- 
ciliatory parties which had the majority in the Petrograd Soviet. 
These parties were under the influence of the old Menshevik 
scheme: “The power replacing tsarism must be bourgeois.” 

The Provisional Committee of the State Duma, for its part, 
depended on the Soviet and could obtain real power only 
with its consent. That consent was forthcoming. In the 
evening of March 14 (1), the Menshevik-SR leadership 
of the Soviet proposed the terms on which the Pro- 
visional Committee of the Duma would be allowed to form a 
government. Those terms failed to restrict the vital interests of 
the bourgeoisie. On March 15 (2), the Soviet’s plenary meeting, 
following the conciliatory leadership, rejected the proposal that 
the provisional government be set up from among the members 
of the Soviet. This was to a certain extent due to the circumstances 
which had secured a quick victory over tsarism: the petty- 
bourgeois masses had come out on the side of the proletariat; 
but, as Lenin wrote, these masses subdued the conscious prole- 
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tariat “not only by force of numbers but also ideologically”, 
i.e., corrupted “very wide circles of workers with the petty- 
bourgeois political outlook”. 

On March 15 (2), a bourgeois provisional government was 
formed, headed by Georgi Lvov, a prominent figure in the zem- 
stuo movement. The government consisted of members of the 
Cadet and Octobrist parties. Dual power emerged in the coun- 
try: the Petrograd Soviet represented the power of the work- 
ers and peasants, while the government represented the bour- 
geoisie and landlords. 

On April 9 (March 27), 1917, Lenin left Switzerland to head 
further development of revolutionary struggle in Russia. 











Chapter 15 


FROM THE FALL OF AUTOCRACY TO THE VICTORY 
OF THE GREAT OCTOBER SOCIALIST REVOLUTION 


The dual power that arose following the overthrow of the mon- 
archy showed that politically the revolution in Russia had 
gone further than the usual bourgeois revolutions: in the form 
of the Soviets the revolution had created organs of the revo- 
lutionary-democratic dictatorship of the proletariat and peas- 
antry relying on the armed masses. At the same time, the Feb- 
ruary Revolution left intact the landlords’ estates, the main 
economic basis of the survivals of serfdom. The question of 
peace was not settled either. 

To stop short or to go on? ‘That question was pushed to the 
fore by the entire course of the revolution and proved to be 
in the focus of political discussions in spring 1917. 

The SRs and Mensheviks whose representatives were in the 
majority in the Soviets believed that the bourgeois revolution 
had been completed, while Russia was not ready for socialist 
revolution yet, and aimed at achieving an agreement with the 
bourgeoisie, stopping the revolution and doing away with the 
Soviets. From the very first days of the revolution, the Bolshe- 
viks pointed out that the Provisional Government was coun- 
ter-revolutionary, warning that the bourgeoisie would not give 
the masses peace, land or a democratic state system, and cal- 
ling on the proletariat and peasantry to develop the revolution 
further. 

Vladimir Lenin returned to Petrograd late at night on April 
16 (3). On the square in front of Finlyandsky Station, climb- 
ing an armoured vehicle, in a fiery speech addressed to the rev- 
olutionary workers, sailors and soldiers welcoming him, Lenin 
set forth the basic propositions of his famous programme which 
has gone down in history as the April Theses. “No support for 
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the Provisional Government, all power to the Soviets!”—These 
slogans reflected the assessment of the Soviets, created by the 
popular masses, as revolutionary organs of power and of the Pro- 
visional Government as a government of the counter-revolution- 
ary bourgeoisie, incapable of giving the people either peace or 
Jand. ‘They also indicated the need to do away with dual power 
4 in favour of the Soviets by peaceful means. In a situation where 
the masses permitted no violence against themselves, but at the 
same time trusted the Provisional Government, such was the 
only possible way. Lenin’s theses set forth a programme of long- 
term work, propaganda, explanation and criticism, including, 
above all, exposure of so-called revolutionary defencism, i.e., the 
idea characteristic of the petty-bourgeois masses that after 
the overthrow of autocracy Russia was no longer waging an 
imperialist war but a just war in defence of its revolution- 
ary gains, and for peace without annexations and contribu- 
tions. 

The April Theses were discussed in detail by the Seventh All- 
Russia (April) Conference of the Bolsheviks and served as the 
basis for its resolutions. The Party, which had emerged from 
the underground, had over 100,000 members by the end of 
; April (in late February, it had 24,000). The Party started var- 
ied political activities at factories, in the countryside, and in 
the army and navy. A bitter campaign was launched against 
Lenin and his followers. The Mensheviks and SRs sided with 
the bourgeoisie in that campaign. However, the giant May Day 
demonstrations of working people on May 1 (April 18) showed 
that the programme of the April Theses was gaining ground 
among the masses. This was shown by the slogans under which 
the May Day celebration was held. Among the slogans above 
the columns of Petrograd workers and soldiers were: “Peace 
without annexations and contributions!” and “All power to the 
Soviets!” Meetings in Moscow adopted resolutions demanding 
immediate measures to put an end to the war. 

The moods of “revolutionary defencism” began to ebb. So 
the Provisional Government attempted to revive them in order 
to develop “revolutionary defencism” into counter-revolutionary 
chauvinism and, relying on the latter, to do away with the rev- 
olution. The very day when the May Day celebrations were 
held, Pavel Milyukov, foreign minister of the Provisional Govern- 
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ment, sent a telegram to the Russian ambassadors in the Entente 
countries instructing them to present the relevant governments 
with a note stating that Russia would remain true to the obli- 
gations assumed by tsarism. In a day, Milyukov’s note appeared 
in the newspapers. It provoked an outburst of indignation. 
The soldiers were the first to take to the streets in Petrograd; 
they were followed by columns of workers. The demonstrators 
demanded Milyukov’s resignation, the publication of secret agree- 
ments and the beginning of talks on peace without annexations 
and contributions. 

As Lenin saw it, “the country was within a hair’s breadth of 
civil war’, and the real power was in the hands of the workers 
and soldiers. Under the circumstances, wrote Lenin, “it became 
perfectly obvious to everybody that the government could not 
retain power. The Soviets could (and should) have taken over 
power without meeting the least resistance from any 
quarter.” 

However, the conciliatory leaders of the Petrograd Soviet were 
afraid to break with the bourgeoisie. ‘The deal concluded be- 
tween the SR and Menshevik leaders, on the one hand, and the 
Cadets, on the other, resulted in the setting up of a coalition 
government in May: it no longer included Milyukov and Guch- 
kov, who had been in the first Provisional Government—they 
were replaced by four members of the Soviet, two Mensheviks 
and two SRs. 

The First All-Russia Congress of Soviets of Workers’ and 
Soldiers’ Deputies assembled on June 16 (3), 1917. The Men- 
sheviks and SRs had the majority at the congress, which, accord- 
ingly, adopted resolutions in support of the coalition govern- 
ment. However, these resolutions no longer reflected the senti- 
ments of most of the workers and soldiers. The events of the 
next days reaffirmed that fact. 

A joint conference of members of the Central and St. Pe- 
tersburg committees of the Bolshevik Party with members of 
factory committees, trade unions and military units approved 
staging a peaceful demonstration in the days of the First Con- 
gress of Soviets under the slogans: “All power to the Soviets!” 
“Immediate peace!”, and “Down with the ten capitalist minis- 
ters!” A relevant appeal was published in the Bolshevik Pravda. 
A campaign of slander was started against the Bolsheviks. They 
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were accused of conspiring against the revolution. At the insis- 
tence of the government and the conciliatory leaders of the 
Soviet, the congress banned demonstrations in the capital and 
its outskirts. In order to calm the masses, the congress leaders 
carried through a decision to hold a political demonstration 
on July 1 (June 18), hoping to take its organisation into their 
hands. The Bolsheviks accepted the challenge. ‘The demon- 
stration they had appointed for an earlier date was called off, and 
extensive work was carried out to prepare the demonstration of 
July 1. 

About half a million people went out into the streets of Pet- 
rograd on that day. Not one factory or regiment carried slogans 
backing the Provisional Government. The appeals put forward 
and advocated by the Bolsheviks, chiefly “All power to the So- 
viets!”’, floated above the columns. 

Nevertheless, the official backing of the Congress of Soviets 
enabled the Provisional Government to issue orders for an of- 
fensive at the front. The offensive began on July 1, and failed 
very quickly. The political struggle intensified rapidly. Boisterous 
meetings were held at enterprises and in barracks. Directed by 
the Cadets, the Provisional Gevernment was preparing a blow 
against the revolution: shock units were being formed, lock- 
outs started at enterprises, and punitive expeditions were sent. 
Seeking to trigger an attack against the revolution, the Cadet 
ministers announced on July 15 (2) that they would resign. A 
new government crisis began. The “capitalist ministers” expect- 
ed the leadership of the Soviet to capitulate once again and all 
the power to pass into the hands of representatives of the bour- 
geoisie. On July 16(3), the indignant workers and soldiers re- 
sponded with a demonstration of protest. In view of the govern- 
ment’s provocative actions, the Bolsheviks decided that it was 
too early to act and tried to restrain the workers and soldiers. 
When the Bolsheviks failed to do this they decided to lead the 
demonstration to ensure its peaceful character. The demonstra- 
tion under the slogan ‘“‘All power to the Soviets!” was appointed 
for July 17(4). More than half a million people took part. The 
demonstrators headed for the Taurida Palace. Workers’ and sol- 
diers’ delegations handed the leaders of the Soviet resolutions on 
the transfer of all power to the Soviets. They said: “You can see 
what’s written on the posters. The same question was discussed 
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at all the factories. We trust the Soviet, but not those whom the 
Soviet trusts.” 

However, the Menshevik and SR leaders of the Soviet and the 
members of the Provisional Government were afraid of the rev- 
olutionary intentions of the masses. Troops were being concen- 
trated in the capital, and all the counter-revolutionary forces 
were mobilised. General Polovtsevy, commander of the troops of 
the Petrograd military district, was ordered by the Provisional 
Government to disperse the demonstration. The protesting work- 
ers and soldiers were attacked in the centre of the city. Sev- 
eral hundred were killed and wounded as a result of the blood- 
bath. 

Dual power in the country ended in favour of the bourgeoisie. 
The Provisional Government ordered Lenin to be arrested. He 
was forced to go underground, but for the last time. The govern- 
ment was headed by SR Alexander Kerensky, who aimed at 
unleashing a civil war in the country. 

The bourgeoisie’s victory in the July days turned out to be 
the eve of its defeat and demise as a ruling class. The course 
of the Bolshevik Party changed abruptly in July-August. The 
slogan “All power to the Soviets!” which reflected the revolution’s 
peaceful development, was abandoned. The Sixth Party Congress, 
held in August in Petrograd, adopted a course towards an armed 
insurrection, in accordance with Lenin’s proposals. The 
congress pointed out that “the new inevitable upsurge in the 
Russian revolution will place the workers and poorest peasants 
in power before revolutions occur in the capitalist countries of 
the West”. 

The new upsurge began in autumn 1917. 

Seeking to consolidate its power fully, the bourgeoisie aimed 
at establishing an open military dictatorship in the country. In 
accordance with a government plan, which Kerensky also took 
part in working out, General Lavr Kornilov, Supreme Com- 
mander-in-Chief, moved troops from the front against Petrograd 
on September 7 (August 25). The workers rose in defence of the 
revolution. Red Guard units were formed at factories and were 
supported by units of the capital’s garrison. The Bolsheviks head- 
ed the revolutionary masses. The Kornilov counter-revolution- 
ary mutiny was suppressed under their direct leadership. The pres- 
tige of Lenin’s party grew immensely. On September 13 (Au- 
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gust 31), the Petrograd Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies 
adopted, for the first time, a Bolshevik resolution which in- 
cluded the fundamental demands for peace, land and workers’ 
control over production. The Moscow Soviet adopted a similar 
resolution several days later. Bolshevisation of the Soviets began. 
From an instrument of compromising with the bourgeoisie, which 
the Soviets virtually were under the dominating influence of the 
leaders of the conciliatory parties, the Soviets were turning into 
organs of struggle against the bourgeoisie. The Menshevik and 
SR leaders refused to enter the new government with the par- 
ticipation of the Cadets, so as not to lose the last trust of the 
masses. For some time, the possibility of power passing peacefully 
to the Soviets emerged once again. Lenin immediately proposed 
to the Menshevik and SR leaders, whose parties still held the 
majority in the Soviets, that they break with the bourgeoisie and 
create a government responsible to the Soviets. The Menshe- 
viks, however, failed to respond to Lenin’s proposal. The op- 
portunity for socialist revolution to win peacefully was lost again. 
The working-class movement was distinguished by remark- 
able organisation and single-mindedness at the time. More than 
one million workers took part in only mass-scale strikes. In 
response to the closure of enterprises by their owners, who there- 
by sought to strangle the revolution, workers’ control over pro- 
duction was introduced at factories. The working class had come 
close to understanding the need to take power into its hands 
and was gaining experience in managing production. In the 
same months, the peasants’ struggle for land assumed the pro- 
portions of a peasant war, indeed, a peasant revolution against 
the landlords. More than 2,000 peasant actions were recorded 
in the period from August to October 1917 alone. The combina- 
tion of socialist revolution with the struggle for democracy ac- 
tually manifested itself as the combination of proletarian revolu- 
tion against the bourgeoisie and agrarian peasant revolution. 
The Provisional Government undertook certain steps not to 
lose the trust of the masses completely. On September 1, it pro- 
claimed Russia a republic. However, it did not prove to be up to 
the task of implementing resolute changes of a bourgeois-demo- 
cratic nature, particularly, in the field of agrarian relations. ‘The 
conciliatory parties of SRs and Mensheviks also attempted to 
save the power of the bourgeoisie. Against a background of the 
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Bolshevisation of the Soviets, the conciliators, began a campa- 
ign against the Soviet and convened the so-called Al!-Russia 
Democratic Conference ostensibly ‘“‘to organise government”. Mem- 
bers of such bourgeois-landlord organisations as the counter-revo- 
lutionary zemstvos and municipal self-government bodies 
were invited to take part in the conference, while the num- 
ber of representatives of the local Soviets, as well as of the fac- 
tory committees and trade unions was reduced on various pre- 
texts. The conference formed the Provisional Council of the Re- 
public, or Preparliament from among its membership, which 
was also to include members of the bourgeoisie. The conciliators 
virtually refused to support the demand of the masses for all 
power to be transferred to the Soviets. The popular masses turned 
abruptly towards the Bolsheviks. A national revolutionary 
crisis emerged in the country. Having reached that conclusion, 
Lenin wrote a number of letters to the Central Committee of 
the Bolshevik Party, urging the preparations for an insurrection 
to be hurried, offering advice on its organisation and demanding 
that it be approached as an art. 

In early October, Lenin illegally returned to Petrograd and 
took into his hands all matters pertaining to the direct prepa- 
ration of the armed insurrection in the capital. 

In the evening of October 10, at a session of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Bolshevik Party, Lenin delivered a report on the 
current situation and submitted a resolution stating that an armed 
insurrection was on the agenda. The resolution was approved. 
A political bureau, headed by Lenin, was set up to direct 
the insurrection. On October 16, an enlarged meeting of the 
Central Committee was held in the Vyborg Side, a working- 
class district in Petrograd, with the participation of representa- 
tives of Party and worker organisations. A resolution was adopt- 
ed on Lenin’s report, reaffirming the October 10 resolution. 
The military revolutionary centre, elected to direct the insurrec- 
tion, included the following Central Committee members: An- 
drei Bubnov, Yakov Sverdlov, Moisei Uritsky, Joseph Stalin, and 
Felix Dzerzhinsky. 

“To be successful, insurrection must rely not upon conspira- 
cy and not upon a party, but upon the advanced class. That is 
the first point. Insurrection must rely upon a revolutionary up- 
surge of the people. That is the second point. Insurrection must 
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rely upon that turning-point in the history of the growing rev- 
olution when the activity of the advanced ranks of the people 
is at its height, and when the vacillations in the ranks of the 
enemy and in the ranks of the weak, half-hearted and irresolute 
friends of the revolution are strongest. That is the third point.” 

That was what Lenin wrote to the members of the Central 
Cominittee of the Bolshevik Party when the immediate prep- 
arations for the insurrection began. The insurrection conducted 
under his direct leadership in Petrograd became a classical mod- 
el of the application of these propositions in revolutionary prac- 
tice. 

Counter-revolutionary forces were being deployed in the cen- 
tre of Petrograd to defend the Provisional Government in the 
Winter Palace (next to it was the headquarters of the Petrograd 
tnilitary district). 

The Smolny Institute became the headquarters of the revolu- 
tion. It was the seat of the Military-Revolutionary Committee, the 
Petrograd Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies, and the Par- 
ty centre directing the insurrection. 

‘The revolution had three principal military forces at its dis- 
posal. Units of Red Guards (armed workers) enveloped the cen- 
tre from the north, east and south, The revolutionary units of 
the Petrograd garrison formed a second, inner semi-circle. Ships 
of the Baltic Fleet were to enter the mouth of the Neva River 
from the west at the first order from the Military-Revolutionary 
Committee, and revolutionary troops were to advance from the 
northwest—from Finland. 

“...To encircle and cut off Petrograd; to seize it by a com- 
bined attack of the sailors, the workers, and the troops—a task 
which requires art and triple audacity.” 

That task was carried through in the glorious days of Novem- 
ber 6 and 7 (October 24 and 25, Old Style), 1917. 

Lenin left his last clandestine residence on Serdobolskaya Street 
on November 6 (October 24) and arrived at the Smolny Insti- 
tute accompanied by Eino Rahia, a messenger of the Central Com- 
mittee. From that moment on, the insurrection rapidly gained 
momentum. 

November 7 (October 25), 1.25 a.m. A detachment of sail- 
ors, Red Guards and soldiers occupied the Central Post Office. 
By 2 a.m., the Nikolayevsky and Baltiisky railway stations were 
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seized. At 3.30 a.m., the cruiser Aurora entered the mouth of 
the Neva and lowered anchor at Nikolayevsky Bridge. By 6 
a.m., the State Bank and the editorial offices of the central news- 
papers were occupied, and by 7 a.m.—the Central Telephone 
Exchange. Almost the entire city was in the hands of the insur- 
gents. At 10 a.m. Lenin wrote his appeal “To the Citizens of 
Russia!” on behalf of the Military-Revolutionary Committee. 

“The Provisional Government has been deposed,” the docu- 
ment starts. It ends with the following words: “Long live the 
revolution of workers, soldiers and peasants!” 

By 6 p.m. on November 7 (October 25), the Winter Palace 
was completely surrounded. Twice representatives were sent by 
the insurgents to the Provisional Government proposing surren- 
der. But the proposals were rejected. 

A salvo of the Aurora was heard at 9.40 p.m. The artillery of 
the SS Peter and Paul Fortress made more than 30 shots to- 
wards the area of the Winter Palace. This was a signal for the 
storming of the palace to begin. At 2.10 a.m., the Provisional 
Government was arrested. In another one and a half hours, the 
the Second All-Russia Congress of Soviets adopted the appeal 
“To Workers, Soldiers and Peasants!” written by Lenin. It 
read: “Backed by the will of the vast majority of the workers, 
soldiers and peasants... the Congress takes power into its own 
hands.” 

Thus, the successfully completed armed insurrection marked 
the triumph of the Great October Socialist Revolution in Pet- 
rograd. 

The second session of the Second All-Russia Congress of Soviets 
started in the Smolny Institute in the evening of November 8 
(October 26). The Decree on Peace, adopted by the congress on 
Lenin’s report, declared war to be the greatest crime against hu- 
manity and contained a statement, addressed to governments 
and peoples, that Soviet power was ready to immediately sign 
a peace treaty on terms that were fair to all peoples, a peace trea- 
ty without annexations and contributions. A second decree trans- 
ferred all the land to the people without any compensation, The 
congress elected the All-Russia Central Executive Committee 
(VTsIK), the supreme legislative, executive and control body 
of power in Russia in the period between congresses, and formed 
the first Soviet government, the Council of People’s Commis- 
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sars. The government was headed by Vladimir Lenin, while 
Yakov Sverdlov became Chairman of the VTsIK. 

Whereas the insurrection in Petrograd ended quickly and al- 
most without any casualties, in Moscow, where the counter-rev- 
olution had considerable military forces (cadet schools, etc.) a stub- 
born and fierce struggle was waged by force of arms for seven 
days. Soviet power was established in Moscow on the night be- 
fore November 16(3). 

A triumphant march of the socialist revolution through the 
country began. 











Chapter 16 


THE BUILDING OF THE SOVIET STATE 
AND ITS CREATIVE ACTIVITIES 


In order to fulfil its historical mission—creating socialist society, 
free of exploitation of man by man—the working class could not 
make use of the old machinery of state, because the latter served 
the interests of the bourgeoisie and the landlords. That was 
why the old machinery of state was abolished, and a new one was 
set up instead of it. 

The All-Russia Congress of Soviets became the supreme legis- 
lative body. The local Soviets elected delegates to the congress. In 
the period between the congresses, the supreme legislative power in 
the country was exercised by the All-Russia Central Executive 
Committee (VTsIK), elected by the congress of Soviets. Yakov 
Sverdlov, an outstanding revolutionary and a prominent figure in 
the Communist Party, was Chairman of the VTsIK. Following his 
death in 1919, Mikhail Kalinin, a Petrograd worker of peasant 
origin, was elected to the post. They were the first presidents of 
the Soviet state. 

The Council of People’s Commissars was the centra] executive 
and administrative organ of the Soviet state. It was headed 
permanently by Vladimir Lenin until his death in 1924, Len- 
in fortunately combined the qualities of a brilliant scholar, great 
revolutionary, unequalled organiser and talented statesman. He 
had a profound understanding of the laws in accordance with 
which revolution developed, knew the needs of the people, and 
was closely connected with the workers and peasants. In his mem- 
oirs, N. Gorbunov, Lenin’s secretary, wrote: “I clearly re- 
member Lenin’s typical posture when he sat opposite a peasant 
so close to him that their knees touched; leaning slightly for- 
ward, as if to hear better, he inquired about things and offered 
advice attentively, with a kind smile and very business-like expres- 
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sion. The peasants came out of Lenin’s office in raptures with 
the words: ‘Now that’s a government, that’s our real peasant gov- 
ernment!’ ” 

The Council of People’s Commissars consisted of 15 People’s 
Commissars, who headed the people’s commissariats set up to 
replace the abolished ministries (of internal affairs, foreign 
affairs, labour, education, finance, naval affairs, and others). The 
Soviet government included a people’s commissariat for na- 
tionalities, which implemented the policy of equality and friend- 
ship among peoples, proclaimed by Soviet power. It was headed 
by Joseph Stalin. The Supreme Council of the National Econ- 
omy was created to direct the development of the national econo- 
my and run the nationalised enterprises. A special organ was 
set up to fight counter-revolution, the All-Russia Extraordinary 
Commission (Cheka), headed by Felix Dzerzhinsky. The Par- 
ty sent to the Cheka workers, soldiers and sailors firmly loyal to 
the people, incorruptable and unflinching revolutionaries, “peo- 
ple with a fervent heart, sober mind and clean hands”, as Felix 
Dzerzhinsky described them. 

A new court system, the Soviet People’s Court, was created in- 
stead of the abolished old court institutions: it included local 
courts and revolutionary tribunals, elected by Soviets (gubernia 
or town). The Soviet courts were to defend revolutionary law 
and the working people’s interests. A Soviet workers’ and peas- 
ants’ militia was founded to enforce public order. The Wor- 
kers’ and Peasants’ Red Army was established to defend the rev- 
olution from foreign aggression and suppress the military resist- 
ance of domestic counter-revolution. At first, the army was be- 
ing formed on a voluntary basis, enlisting the most politically 
conscious members of the working classes. Non-working people 
were not permitted to join the army: arms were not entrusted 
to them. They were only used for work in the rear. 

The establishment of a new state took place against a back- 
ground of intense struggle against the overthrown exploiter classes. 
The majority of bourgeois officials from the former ministries 
refused to collaborate with Soviet power and took the road of 
counter-revolutionary sabotage. They attempted to undermine 
the country’s government system. The bourgeoisie believed 
that the proletariat would never be able to organise the running 
of the state, because it lacked trained administrators, 
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Not long before the victory of the socialist revolution, the bour- 
geois newspaper Novoye Vremya wrote mockingly: “Let us 
imagine for a minute that the Bolsheviks will win. Who will 
rule us then? Perhaps cooks, these experts in cutlets and beef- 


steaks? Or firemen? Grooms or stokers? Or perhaps nannies will 
run to a meeting of the State Council between washing nappies? 
Who will be these statesmen? Perhaps fitters will take care of the 
theatres, plumbers will manage diplomacy, carpenters will 
supervise the post and telegraph services? Will it ever be? History 
will give the Bolsheviks a firm answer to that mad 
question.” 

This bourgeois newspaper was echoed by a “respectable” organ 
of the Menshevik Party Central Committee, which on the next 
day after the October Revolution wrote the following in connec- 
tion with the sabotage by bourgeois officials which had stated: 
“Only a day has passed since the Bolshevik victory, and historic- 
al fate is already beginning to avenge itself on them... They are 
simply unable to take state power into their hands. State power 
is slipping out of their hands, because they are surrounded by 
a void of their own making, because they are isolated from every- 
one, and because the whole administrative and technical apparat- 
us refuses to serve them.” 

However, experience showed the untenability of these “proph- 
ecies’. On the eve of the revolution, Lenin had written: 
“...We have a ‘magic way’ to enlarge our state apparatus ten- 
fold at once, at one stroke, a way which no capitalist state ever 
possessed or could possess. This magic way is to draw the work- 
ing people, to draw the poor, into the daily work of state admin- 
istration.” 

The Communist Party and Soviet government made use of 
that “magic way”. They attracted workers, soldiers and sailors 
to running the state apparatus. For instance, the People’s Com- 
missariat of Internal Affairs was created with the active partic- 
ipation of workers from the largest factory in the country, the 
Putilov factory in Petrograd. Workers from a number of factories 
and sailors of the Balue Fleet took part in orgamsing the ap- 
paratus of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs; Bal- 
tic sailor N. Markin was appointed its chief administrator. The 
railwaymen sent their best people to the apparatus of the Peo- 
ple’s Commissariat of Railways. The new machinery of 
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state was being created in this way in the centre of the 
country. 


The local organs of power were created in the same way. 
On November 18(5), 1917, Lenin appealed to Russia’s work- 
ing people: “Comrades, working people! Remember that now 
you yourselves ave at the helm of state. No one will help you if 
you yourselves do not unite and take into your hands all affairs 
of the state. Your Soviets are from now on the organs of state 
authority, legislative bodies with full powers. 

“Rally around your Soviets. Strengthen them. Get on with the 
job yourselves; begin right at the bottom, do not wait for any- 
one.” 

That appeal met with an extensive response among the peo- 
ple. The working people revised the composition of the So- 
viets, recalled the deputies who had not justified the trust of 
the voters and elected worthier deputies in their place. 

An active part in creating the new state was played by the 
trade unions. The trade unions were the largest organisations of 
workers by the beginning of the revolution with a membership 
of about three million. At their First All-Russia Congress in Jan- 
uary 1918, the trade unions expressed their unconditional sup- 
port for Soviet power. They sent their best members to work in 
the central machinery of state and local organs of power. They 
nominated worker activists for the state to appoint to manage the 
nationalised enterprises. They implemented the workers’ con- 
trol over production and distribution, established by the Soviet 
state in November 1917. They also became a school of organisa- 
tion and a school for training the masses to manage state affairs 
and production. 

The Russian Young Communist League (the Komsomol), 
founded in 1918, became the organiser, leader and educator of 
young people. The multimillion-strong masses of working people 
were involved in running state affairs and production through 
the Soviets, trade unions and Komsomol. 

The Communist Party played the leading and guiding role in 
the Soviet state from the first day of its existence. The Soviet gov- 
ernment was formed of Communist Party members. Though 
the Party believed that society should be guided in a workers’ 
and peasants’ state by the Communist Party, it accepted the 
possibility of members of other parties taking part in the govern- 
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ment provided they recognised Soviet power and the leading 
role of the Communist Party. An agreement was concluded on 
these terms in November 1917 between the Communist Party 
and the Left SR Party, whose members were included in the So- 
viet government. On their own initiative, the Left SRs left the 
Soviet government in March 1918, in protest against the Brest 
Peace ‘Treaty with Germany. From that time on, the Soviet 
government consisted only of Communist Party members. 

The leading role in the Soviets was also played by the Com- 
munist Party. In addition to Communists, the Soviets included 
members of the petty-bourgeois parties provided they recognised 
Soviet power and did not take the road of active counter-revo- 
lutionary struggle against the Soviet state. The petty-bourgeois 
Menshevik and SR parties took part in elections to all the or- 
gans of Soviet power and had their members in them. How- 
ever, the leadership of the petty-bourgeois parties soon embarked 
on the road of resistance to Soviet power’s measures, and 
then, with the beginning of the foreign military intervention and 
the Civil War in summer 1918, on the road of open armed 
struggle against the Soviet state. In view of that, the Men- 
sheviks and SRs were losing the support of the popular masses, 
and their representation in the Soviets diminished with every 
election, Eventually, the workers and peasants lost all faith in 
them. Politically, these parties perished in the years of the Civil 
War (1918-1920), and in the early 1920s, they disbanded them- 
selves. The influence and prestige enjoyed by the Communist 
Party in the masses, on the contrary, grew with every year. As 
a result of the bourgeois and petty-bourgeois parties falling apart, 
the Communist Party turned out to be the only party in the coun- 
try, uniting all the working masses around itself. 

The Communist Party’s leading role in the Soviet state is re- 
flected in the fact that, being the most advanced, politically con- 
scious and active part of the working class and all the work- 
ing people, the Party works out the Soviet state’s policies. All the 
most important questions of the state’s domestic and foreign 
policy are discussed at the Party congresses and conferences, 
and Central Committee plenary meetings. The Party has 
sought advice from the popular masses on all the most import- 
ant questions related to the building of a socialist and commun- 
ist society. The Party widely explains its policies to the working 








people and mobilises them to implement those policies. The 
Party introduces the spirit of organisation and discipline into the 
masses, develops communist awareness and respect for labour 
discipline and for socialist property among them. It has been the 
Party’s atm for the Communists to be a model for all the people 
in work, public and daily life. 

The Party directs all the working people’s mass organisations 
through its representatives: the trade unions, the Komsomol, the 
co-operatives, and sports and other organisations. 

The Soviet state, guided by the Communist Party, is the main 
instrument of the working people in building a new life. 


From the very first day of its existence, the Soviet state began tre- 
mendous creative activities, aimed at meeting the urgent needs of 
the popular masses, at saving the country from the military de- 
feat and economic disaster threatening it, and at implementing 
the first socialist transformations in the socio-economic field. 

The question of peace was crucial for the destiny of the rev- 
olution and the country. The imperialist war had exhausted 
the country’s economy and threatened Russia’s state independence. 
All the working people demanded that an end be put to the 
war, 

Implementing the historic Decree on Peace, adopted by the Sec- 
ond All-Russia Congress of Soviets, the Soviet government 
launched a persistent struggle aimed at concluding a universal and 
democratic peace treaty. That was a very difficult struggle. The 
allies of old Russia in the war—Britain, France and the USA— 
did not even make any response to the Soviet peace proposals. 
‘They sought to bring the war to a victorious outcome pursuing 
their imperialist aims. They were certain that the continuation 
by Russia of the war against Germany would lead to Soviet pow- 
er being destroyed. 

Germany refused to negotiate a peace without annexations 
and contributions and proposed predatory terms. 

An acute struggle began in the Communist Party around the 
question of signing a peace treaty with Germany. L. Trotsky, 
the then People’s Commissar for Foreign Affairs (until March 
13, 1918) put forward a dangerous slogan: “Neither peace nor 
war, and the army to be disbanded.” He believed that Germany 
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was incapable of organising a major offensive on the eastern 
front and would not advance. A considerable group of leading 
Party figures led by N. Bukharin and calling themselves “Left 
Communists” opposed the signing of a peace treaty with Germa- 
ny and urged a revolutionary war to be waged against it. The 
Left SRs occupied a similar position. 

Russia’s workers and peasants, exhausted by the four-year- 
long imperialist war, were unable and did not want to continue 
the war. The old army was falling apart, while the new one 
was in the formative stage. Under the circumstances, a contin- 
uation of thewar would inevitably have led to Soviet power per- 
ishing under the blows of German imperialism. The destruc- 
tion of the first workers’ and peasants’ state would have been a 
terrible blow for the international working-class movement and the 
liberation struggle of the whole world’s oppressed peoples. 

Lenin offered devastating criticism of the profoundly erroneous 
standpoints of Trotsky, the Left Communists and the Left SRs. 

The Soviet government resolved to sign the peace, having 
overcome the resistance of the Trotskyites, ‘Left Communists” 
and other enemies of peace with Germany. Since Russia’s 
allies firmly refused to take part in the peace talks, the Soviet 
state had to conclude a peace treaty with Germany and its al- 
lies independently. The treaty was signed in Brest-Litovsk (now 
Brest) on March 3, 1918. The terms imposed by the German im- 
perialists were exceptionally onerous. Soviet Russia lost consider- 
able areas; it was to demobilise the army and navy, pay a 
large indemnity, and so on. 

Despite the predatory terms of the treaty, the signing of it 
was an intelligent and far-sighted step on the part of the Soviet 
government. Lenin said: “At that time we sacrificed no fun- 
damental interests; we conceded minor interests and preserved 
what was fundamental.” It gave the country a breathing spell 
to consolidate Soviet power, create the Red Army and begin 
socialist development. Russia was saved from a national catas- 
trophe and an economic collapse threatening it. After the revolu- 
tion in Germany in November 1918, the VT'sIK annulled the 
Brest peace treaty. 

The first vital need of Russia’s working people, the need to 
leave the world war, was thus satisfied. 
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Russia’s peasantry had dreamed of Jand for centuries, and, as 
described above, had repeatedly launched uprisings in the strug- 
gle against the landlords, which were brutally suppressed by tsar- 
ism, Land was given to the peasants only by Soviet power creat- 
ed by the socialist revolution, carried out by the working class 
in alliance with the poor peasants. 

The famous Decree on Land, adopted by the Second All-Rus- 
sia Congress of Soviets, legalised the confiscation of the land- 
lords’ and monastery lands, and also the abolition of private 
landownership in general, i.e., its nationalisation. The land be- 
came the property of all the people, state property. In late 1917 
and early 1918, with the active participation of the peasants, the 
Soviet government confiscated landlords’ estates with their im- 
plements and draught animals everywhere except for the out- 
skirts (Central Asia, Kazakhstan, and others). Some landlords’ 
estates were turned into state farms. The few estates where out- 
standing figures in Russian culture had lived and worked were 
made into museums. 

The peasants could use free of charge more than 150 million 
hectares of Jand which had belonged to landlords, bourgeois, mon- 
asteries and the tsar’s family before the revolution. Soviet power 
annulled all the peasant delots to the land bank (over 3,000 mil. 
lion roubles). The peasants also received ail the lords’ imple- 
ments free. 

In accordance with the desire expressed by the peasants the 
land was divided among them depending on the number of 
family members or the number of persons able to work, On the 
peasants’ demand, leasing of land and use of hired farm labour 
were prohibited. 

An acute struggle flared up between the kulaks (rich peas- 
ants), on the one hand, and the village poor, on the other, in 
the course of the landlords’ land being divided. The poor peas- 
ants demanded that all the land be divided without exception, 
including the land owned by the peasants before the revolution, 
according to the number of family members or able-bodied per- 
sons in the family. The kulaks firrnly opposed the division of all 
the land, because then their land, of which they had more than 
the poor, would be redivided. The kulaks proposed that only 
the landlords’ land be divided and distributed according to 
the number of head of livestock in each household. 
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The kulaks had much more livestock than the poor 
peasants. 

In most of the gubernias, the land was divided by Soviet pow- 
er in the interests of the poor. But in many places where the 
land agencies were directed by members of the petty-bourgeois 
parties (SRs) the greater part of the land taken away from the 
landlords was seized by kulaks. The poorest peasants applied for 
help to the workers. One of the peasant letters read: “Comrade 
Bolsheviks, send us people who know your programme and are 
strong enough to fight the kulaks. Send them quickly, because 
we are to begin a new life, yet there are kulaks in nearly all of 
our organisations.” 

‘Vhe urban working class responded to those appeals. A large 
number of worker groups were sent to the countryside to help 
the poor peasants distribute the land fairly. The Soviet govern- 
ment adopted measures to organise and unite the village poor: 
by a WTsIK decree the poor and middle peasants were granted 
the right to set up peasants’ poor committees. The kulaks were 
restrained by the joint efforts of the poor peasants’ committees 
and the worker groups and the landlords’ land and implements 
they had seized were taken away from them. As a result of the 
fair distribution of the land, more than half the land (over 30 
million hectares) owned by the kulaks before the revolution 
as well as part of their implements, was taken away from them. 
All that was transferred to the village poor. As a result, many 
millions of poor peasants received land, implements and horses, 
became better off and gained an opportunity not only to satis- 
fy their needs but also to produce for the market. ‘They became 
serednyaki (middle peasants), as they were called at the time. 


The Soviet government immediately satisfied the workers’ most 
important demands, for which they had fought for many dec- 
ades. On the fourth day of its existence, the Soviet state decreed 
an 8-hour working day, and a 6-hour working day for persons 
less than 18 years old. It was prohibited to use the labour of 
children less than 14 years old. Night work was also banned for 
women and teenagers less than 16 years old. 


Decrees establishing social insurance against unemployment 
and sickness leaves to be paid by the state and entrepreneurs 
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were issued in December 1917. The decrees provided for pay- 
ments to be made in case of unemployment, sickness, and child- 
birth and for all kinds of medical aid to be given free of charge. 

Employment agencies were set up under trade unions in or- 
der to register the unemployed, send them to work and organise 
assistance to them. The Soviet government allotted funds to or- 
ganise public works to which unemployed were sent. A “housing 
moratorium” was established on the third day of Soviet power: 
the families of low-paid workers and servicemen were exempted 
from housing rent for the duration of the war. It was pro- 
hibited for private house owners to raise rent. The Soviet state 
confiscated multi-flat buildings and mansions belonging to the 
bourgeoisie, and moved workers’ families which had lived in 
the slums before that into these houses. The government ruthless- 
ly fought against profiteers who bought up food products and 
manufactured goods that were in particularly short supply to 
sell them at a higher price. 


The historic Declaration of Rights of the Peoples of Russia, 
published on November 15(2), 1917, proclaimed an end to the 
disgraceful system of inequality among nations and the forming 
of a “voluntary and honourable union of the peoples of Russia”. 
The declaration stated the basic principles of Soviet power’s 
nationalities policy: equality and sovercignty of Russia’s peoples; 
their right to free self-determination, including secession and 
the forming of an independent state; abolition of all national and 
national-religious privileges and restrictions; and free develop- 
ment of national minorities and ethnic groups. 

In accordance with the declaration, the Soviet government 
recognised the state independence of the Ukraine and Finland, 
and free self-determination for Turkish Armenia. It annulled all 
the unequal treaties concluded by the tsarist government with 
Turkey, Iran, China, and other countries. 

On December 3 (November 20) 1917, the Soviet government 
adopted the address ‘lo All Worker Moslems of Russia and the 
East”, which read: “Henceforth your beliefs and customs, your 
national and cultural institutions are proclaimed free and in- 
violate... Know that your rights, like the rights of all the peo- 
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ples of Russia, are preserved by the entire might of the revolution 
and its bodies, the Soviets of Workers’ Soldiers’ and Peasants’ 
Deputies. So support this revolution and its plenipotentiary Gov- 
ernment.” That address played an important part in drawing 
many millions of working Moslems to the side of the revolution. 


In a short period of time, Soviet power did away with the classi- 
fication of citizens into estates (the nobility, the merchants, the 
townspeople, the peasantry, and others) existing in Russia be- 
fore the revolution, the estate privileges and_ restrictions, 
the estate organisations and institutions and all the titles 
(such as prince and count) and civil service ranks 
(such as state, secret, etc., counsellors), A single name 
was established for Russia’s entire population: a citizen 
of the Russian Republic. In that connection, Lenin wrote: “We 
left not a stone, not a brick of that ancient edifice, the social- 
estate system (even the most advanced countries, such as Brit- 
ain, France and Germany, have not completely eliminated the 
survivals of that system to this day!), standing.” 


A powerful instrument for keeping the exploited classes in subjec- 
tion in pre-revolutionary Russia were the religious organisations, 
particularly, the Orthodox church. 

The Orthodox church was part of the state bureaucratic 
apparatus. The church told the believers that tsarist power was 
of divine origin and condemned insubordination to it as a crime 
against God. The church preached that private property was 
sacred, that poverty was of divine origin, and urged the people 
to bear the suffering of the ‘“‘wordly hell” for the sake of “heav- 
enly paradise”. 

In its turn, tsarist power supported the Orthodox church in 
all ways and officially recognised it as the dominant church. Any 
actions against the Orthodox church were regarded as a heinous 
crime. The authorities persecuted the rejection of Orthodox faith 
as a criminal offence and demanded that religious rites be ful- 
filled to the letter, The state allotted large funds to the Orthedox 
church, which owned extensive lands and industrial enterprises 
that yielded high profits. 
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The church and the clergy controlled the population’s ide- 
ological indoctrination. ‘The teaching of religion was compulso- 
ry in all schools. The religion lessons taught anti-scientific, re- 
actionary church dogmas, developed obedience and_non-resist- 
ance to the exploiter order, and imposed extreme chauvinism 
and hatred for people adhering to other religions. 

Russia’s progressive people had demanded that the church be 
separated from the state and school from the church long before 
the revolution. Soviet power carried out that demand. In the in- 
terests of the people, the Soviet government separated 
the church from the state by a decree of January 
20, 1918. Freedom of conscience was proclaimed: each 
citizen could freely profess any religion or none at all. 
Any religious privileges or restrictions were abolished. A 
citizen’s religion was no longer mentioned in any official 
documents. Religious oaths were also abolished. The actions 
of state or public institutions were no longer to be 
accompanied with any religious rites or ceremonies. The 
state guaranteed free worship if it did not involve infringements 
of public order or citizens’ rights and did not threaten the Soviet 
Republic. Births, marriages, divorces and deaths were now reg- 
istered only by civil power, the Soviets. 

The decree proclaimed the separation of school from the 
church. The teaching of religion was prohibited at all state, 
public and private educational institutions. However, the decree 
allowed parents to teach children religion privately at home. 

All church and religious societies were now to be subject to gen- 
eral regulations on private societies and unions. They were de- 
prived of privileges and subsidies from the state and local organs. 
The church did not enjoy the right of a juridical person, and had 
no right to make compulsory levies in its favour and apply meas- 
ures of coercion or punishment. All the property of the reli- 
gious and church societies was proclaimed as belonging to the 
people. At the same time, the buildings and objects intended spe- 
cially for worship were transferred to the relevant religious so- 
cieties for free use. 


One of the most revolting phenomena in the life of old Rus- 
sia was the humiliated position of the women and their lack 
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of political rights. Women’s labour was much lower paid than 
that of men. The women had no access to higher education. 

The Soviet state liberated the women and provided them with 
equal rights with men in all spheres of state, public, economic, 
and cultural life. Women gained access to all fields of activity 
and all levels of education. The principle was established of equal 
pay for equal work regardless of sex. Soviet power attached ma- 
jor importance to involving women workers and peasants in 
public and political life. Women received equal civil rights with 
men, including the right to elect and be elected to the 
Soviets. 

The Soviet state granted equal rights to legitimate and ille- 
gitimate children in the interests of women and children, The 
Soviet state began to build day nurseries, kindergartens,  etc., 
to make the position of working women easier. Lenin pointed 
out: “...No other state and no other legislation has ever done 
for women a half of what Soviet power did in the first months 
of its existence.” 


The Soviet state’s principal task was to create a public, socialist 
economy: to replace bourgeois ownership of the means of pro- 
duction with public, state ownership. Once that problem was 
solved, the exploitation of man by man would be eliminated. 

Soviet power took the state bank into its hands. Soon, all 
the private banks were nationalised and amalgamated with the 
state bank into a single People’s Bank. Banking was proclaimed 
a monopoly of the state. 

The Soviet state annulled all the domestic and foreign state 
debts accrued by the tsarist and bourgeois governinents to a 
total of more than 41,000 million roubles. That was a powerful 
blow at Russian and international capital. ‘The onerous terms of 
the loans had made Russia pay more than 400 million roubles 
every year in interest alone, and now Russia was freed of this 
burden. When the Soviet state carried out these measures, it 
did not infringe on the interests of citizens with low incomes 
who owned state-loan bonds. 

The first step on the way to the nationalisation of industry 
was the introduction of workers’ control at all enterprises with 
hired workers in November 1917, The control was carried on by 
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clected bodies—the factory committees. The latter checked the 
correctness and expediency of orders, the use of manpower, the 
enterprise’s financial activities, and so on. Suppressing sabotage 
and disorganising activities by the owners of enterprises, workers’ 
control aimed at restoring production, stronger work discipline 
and higher productivity. 

Many factory owners opposed workers’ control and took the 
road of sabotage. The Soviet state nationalised the enterprises 
belonging to those people who engaged in sabotage. In late 1917 
and early 1918, hundreds of their enterprises were nationalised. 
In Lenin’s words, it was a “ ‘Red Guard’ attack on capital”. 

Before the revolution, three-quarters of the country’s railways 
belonged to the state. With the establishment of Soviet power, 
these railways became the property of the Soviet state. In Jan- 
uary 1918, Soviet power nationalised the sea and river merchant 
fleets. In April 1918, state monopoly on foreign trade was estab- 
lished: private persons were no longer permitted to trade with 
foreign countries. 

All these measures largely undermined the capitalist economic 
system and resulted in the rise of a socialist sector in the econo- 
my. However, the socialist sector was not the only sector and was 
far from being prevalent. The country had several types of econ- 
omy: socialist, capitalist, and small-scale production by peasants 
and craftsmen. The latter was the prevalent sector. 

In the first months of its existence, the Soviet state used vari- 
ous forms of state control over private capitalist enterprises. It 
placed orders with capitalists to produce goods and often paid 
for them in advance making it possible to control the activities 
of capitalist enterprises to some extent. It purchased the products 
of private enterprises before they were put out, thereby also es- 
tablishing some measure of control. The state supplied private 
capitalist enterprises with raw materials and fuel in exchange 
for which the entrepreneurs promised to deliver the output to 
the state. The People’s Bank provided state credit to enterprise 
owners and supervised its use, and so on. 


The emergence of a state socialist sector in the country’s econ- 
omy made it necessary to plan it. Lenin regarded the possibil- 
ity of managing the economy according to a single plan as one 
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of the fundamental advantages of the socialist economic system 
as compared with the capitalist system. 

In spring 1918, at the instructions of the Soviet government 
work was started on a long-term plan for the country’s economic 
development—Russia’s electrification plan. The Supreme Coun- 
cil of the National Economy* and local councils of the national 
economy began to elaborate branch and district production plans 
for industry. A general economic plan was drawn up for a year. 

Following the signing of the Brest Peace Treaty, industry be- 
gan to be transferred from military production to the output 
of non-military goods in a planned fashion. The country began 
to build several electric power stations, and completed the con- 
struction of a number of factories stopped in the years of the 
war. 

The Communist Party waged a persistent struggle to step up 
production, raise productivity and strengthen work discipline. 

In the struggle for the building of a socialist economy, Lenin 
attached decisive importance to raising the productivity of social 
labour. As capitalism had triumphed over feudalism by creating 
higher productivity of labour, socialism would completely win 
against capitalism, Lenin insisted, when it attained higher pro- 
ductivity of social labour than capitalism had done, thereby se- 
curing a higher standard of living for the working 
people. 

Lenin believed that it was possible to achieve higher produc- 
tivity in the following ways: 

first, by means of the priority development of heavy industry, 
the extensive application of electricity in production, and con- 
tinuous technical progress; 

second, by steadily raising the general educational, cultural 
and technical level of the workers; 

third, by introducing firm state and work discipline at the 
enterprises, both by educational measures and persuasion, and 
by measures of coercion against those who violated this disci- 
pline; 


* The Supreme Council of the National Economy was set up in De- 
cember 1917 to organise the national economy and state finances. Re- 
gional and local councils of the national economy were created in late 
1917 and early 1918, 
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fourth, by raising the workers’ personal material incentives in 
all ways aimed at steadily increasing productivity through the 
correct organisation of wage system: remuneration according to 
the quantity and quality of work done by the worker and the 
amount of output produced by him; 

fifth, by using moral incentives for work, in particular, by 
means of socialist emulation among the working people. 

Lenin wrote that socialism was the first social system to provide 
millions of working people with the opportunity of showing their 
abilities and talents of which there was an inexhaustible source 
among the people and which were stifled and trampled upon by 
capitalism, Capitalist competition, under which each capitalist 
sought to strangle his rival, should be replaced with _ socialist 
emulation, in which all participants in production had common 
interests and each was ready to help a colleague who lagged 
behind. 

As Soviet economic bodies grew stronger and the number of 
managers from among the workers increased, the Soviet state ex- 
tended the nationalisation of industry: from the nationalisation 
of individual enterprises, it passed on to the nationalisation of 
whole industries. In May 1918, the sugar industry was nation- 
alised, in June, the oil industry, as well as the largest enterprises in 
all the industries and private railways. The socialist sector expand- 
ed in the country’s economy. A firm economic foundation was 
laid for Soviet power. 


In July 1918, the Fifth All-Russia Congress of Soviets approved 
the first Soviet Constitution, drawn up under Lenin’s direct guid- 
ance. The Constitution formalised the socialist revolution’s 
tremendous achievements in the eight months of its development: 
power belonging to the Soviets, the federative structure of the 
republic, the democratic freedoms—freedom of conscience, free- 
dom of speech, freedom of assembly and freedom of associa- 
tion—and conditions for their actual implementation, The Gon- 
stitution laid down work as a duty of all the republic’s citizens: 
He who does not work neither shall he eat. Conscription was in- 
troduced to provide for the republic’s defence. However, as pre- 
viously, arms were entrusted only to members of the working 
classes, 
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The right to elect the Soviets and be elected to them was grant- 
ed to all working adults regardless of nationality and race, sex, 
education, and religion. The electors could recall their deputy 
at any time and elect a new one if the former had not lived up to 
their expectations. 

The Constitution deprived the exploiters and elements hostile 
to Soviet power of voting rights. The Soviet state was forced to 
take that measure, because the former exploiter classes did not 
recognise Soviet power and waged an armed struggle against 
it. In order to secure the working class’s leading position in a so- 
ciety where the overwhelming majority of the population consist- 
ed of illiterate peasants, who occupied a floundering position, 
the Constitution provided for higher representation of the towns 
and worker villages than of the rural areas in the Soviets. Nev- 
ertheless, the first Soviet Constitution was the most democratic 
one compared with all bourgeois constitutions, Lenin said: “All 
constitutions that had existed till now safeguarded the interests 
of the ruling classes. The Soviet Constitution was the only one 
that served and would constantly serve the working people and 
was a powerful weapon in the fight for socialism.” 











Chapter 17 


THE IMPERIALIST INTERVENTION AND CIVIL WAR. 
ELIMINATION OF POST-WAR ECONOMIC RUIN 


Soviet Russia had just begun to do away with the terrible con- 
sequences of the First World War, when a new destructive war 
involving great bloodshed and lasting nearly three years broke 
out—it was the foreign military intervention and the Civil War. 
The foreign imperialists united with the forces of domestic coun- 
ter-revolution, supplied them with arms and roused them to 
a struggle against Soviet power. The counter-revolutionaries could 
wage an armed struggle against the people only due to for- 
eign military aid and intervention. The Civil War in Russia last- 
ed for such a long time only as a result of the intervention forces 
uniting with domestic counter-revolution:* it ended in late 1920, 
and in the country’s outlying areas—in late 1922. 

The imperialists attacked the Soviet country, because they 
sought to overthrow Soviet power and restore the dictatorship 
of the bourgeoisie and landlords in Russia. They wanted to re- 
turn their factories nationalised by Soviet power, return their cap- 
ital loaned to the tsarist and bourgeois Provisional governments, 
and regain the opportunity of plundering the peoples of Russia. 

Moreover, the imperialists sought to put an end to Russia’s 
existence as a major independent state. In early 1918, US Presi- 
dent Wilson proposed a plan to divide Soviet Russia into five parts, 
five smaller “independent” states which would become colonies or 
semi-colonies of the USA and other imperialist states. In 1919, 
the US State Department compiled a map of Russia on which 
its territory was limited to its central areas, while “independent” 
states were to be formed on the rest of the territory. The supple- 
ment to the map pointed out that all of Russia should be divid- 
ed into large natural regions each with its special economic life. 


* The counter-reyolutionary forces were often called white guard. 
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None of these regions were to be independent enough to form a 
powerful state. 

In late 1917, imperialist states agreed on a plan of military 
intervention in Soviet Russia and divided it into zones for the 
purpose. In December 1917, bourgeois-landlord Romania, backed 
by France, occupied Besssarabia. In March 1918, British, 
French and American troops landed in Murmansk. In August, 
British and American troops landed in Archangel, while local 
counter-revolutionaries staged an anti-Soviet revolt in the town. 
Soviet power was deposed in Archangel by the joint efforts of 
the intervention forces and insurgents, The interventionists es- 
tablished a brutal occupation regime, imprisoned more than 
50,000 people and executed over 4,000. They began to plunder 
the riches of Russia’s north. 

Intervention in the Soviet Far East began simultaneously. On 
the night of April 4, 1918, Japanese agents murdered two of 
their compatriots in Vladivostok, and Japanese troops landed the 
next morning and occupied the city on the pretext of defending the 
lives and property of foreign citizens. A British force landed in 
Vladivostok on the same day, and in August, an American ex- 
pedition followed. By autumn 1918, the interventionist and coun- 
ter-revolutionary forces who joined them liquidated Soviet pow- 
er throughout the Soviet Far East. 

The British imperialists sent their troops to Central Asia. 
With their help, the local bourgeois nationalists did away with 
Soviet power here and set up a counter-revolutionary govern- 
ment. In August, British troops set foot in Baku and crushed 
the Baku Commune, an organ of people’s power. Its 26 lead- 
ers, the commissars of Baku, were executed by the British. 

The imperialists also made use of the 40,000-strong Czech- 
oslovak corps to fight Soviet power. That corps consisted of for- 
mer soldiers of the Austro-Hungarian army taken prisoner by 
the Russians during the First World War. After Russia left the 
war, the Soviet government allowed the Czechs and Slovaks to 
evacuate to Europe via Vladivostok. In May 1918, Joseph Nou- 
lens, French ambassador in Russia, instructed an officer of the 
French mission with the Czechoslovak corps to report to the 
corps command that the allies had decided to begin interven- 
tion and regarded the Czechoslovak army, together with the 
French mission, as the vanguard of ‘the allied troops. Imperial- 
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ist agents bribed the corps commanders and deceived, with the 
Jatter’s help, the soldiers into starting an anti-Soviet mutiny. 
The latter broke out on May 25, 1918, and soon involved an 
enormous ‘territory from Penza to Vladivostok, through which 
the trains with the corps troops stretched. The mutineers received 
arms and ammunition from the USA. 

The mutiny of the Czechoslovak corps served as a signal for 
counter-revolutionary uprisings by kulaks on the Volga, in the 
Urals and in Siberia. Soviet power was overthrown on the entire 
territory from the Volga to Vladivostok. 

The German imperialists also decided to get their hands on 
part of Russia. In spring 1918, German troops seized the whole 
of the Soviet Baltic area, most of Byelorussia, the Ukraine, the 
Don Region and the Crimea. The bourgeoisie and landowners 
regained power in all these areas with the help of the interven- 
tion forces. The interventionists established a ruthless regime of 
military occupation. They executed Communists, plundered the 
population and the wealth of the occupied territories. 

The imperialist intervention assumed even greater scope in 
November 1918, after the end of the world war, when the En- 
tente had its large armies released from fighting. French inter- 
vention forces landed in the south of Russia, in the Crimea. New 
contingents of foreign troops appeared in the north of the coun- 
try and in the Soviet Far East. More than 300,000 foreign 
officers and men took part in the criminal war against the So- 
viet people. A total of 14 states participated in the anti-Soviet 
campaign against revolutionary Russia in 1919. 

The Soviet Republic found itself encircled by fronts cutting 
it off from the main food, raw material and fuel areas in the coun- 
try. A deadly threat hung over the proletarian revolution. 

The military intervention was supplemented with a complete 
economic blockade of the Soviet state established by the im- 
perialist states. 


On an appeal by the Communist Party and Soviet government, 
Russia’s workers and peasants rose in a revolutionary libera- 
tion war. The working people were filled with great revolution- 
ary enthusiasm and felt deep hatred for the interventionists 
and domestic counter-revolution, which had betrayed Russia. 
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The Soviet government declared that the socialist country was 
in danger. In a short time, the country turned into a close-knit 
military camp. ‘The Council of Workers’ and Peasants’ Defence 
was formed, with Lenin as chairman, which directed all matters 
having to do with organising the republic’s defence. A mobili- 
sation of workers and peasants into the Red Army was carried 
out in a short time. Hundreds of thousands of people volunteered. 
Despite serious losses during the war, the numerical strength 
of the Red Army continuously increased, and in 1920 it was more 
than five-million-strong. The nucleus of the army consisted of 
workers and Communists, who fused it together, inspired all the 
men by their personal example to perform heroic deeds, and 
display daring and endurance. Peasants made up the bulk of 
the Red Army. Russia’s working peasants, allied with the work- 
ers, were waging an armed struggle to defend Soviet power, 
which had saved them from landlord oppression and given them 
political freedom and land. 

A ramified network of courses trained commanders for the 
Red Army from among the workers and peasants. Thousands of 
gifted commanders of battalions, regiments, divisions and armies 
were of humble origin: Communist worker Vasily Blyukher, Va- 
sily Chapayev, who came from a poor peasant family, Nikolai 
Shchors, the son of an engine driver, Cossack Semyon Budyon- 
ny, and many others became famous commanders and popular 
heroes during the Civil War. Communist Mikhail Frunze, who 
began his military career as the commander of a worker detach- 
ment in 1918, commanded an army group in 1919. 

Tens of thousands of officers from the old army also joined 
the Red Army. Realising that the cause of the revolution was 
just, many of them honestly served Soviet power. The Party 
entrusted them with high command posts in the Red Army, and 
they played an important role in organising the defeat of the 
intervention forces and the domestic counter-revolutionaries. 
Thus, Sergei Kamenev, a former colonel of the tsarist army, 
became the commander of the Eastern Front in 1918, and in 
1919 commander-in-chief of all the Republic’s Armed Forces. 
Mikhail Tukhachevsky. a former officer of the tsarist army, com- 
manded one of the armies in 1918, and the Western Front in 1920, 

However, there were quite a few officers of the old army hos- 
tile to Soviet power. Political control over the activities of the 
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commanders was carried out by the commissars, the best mem- 
bers of the working class, steeled Communists and irreproachable 
revolutionaries. The commissars were the heart and soul of the 
Red Army. Communist writer Dmitry Furmanov was the com- 
mussar of the famous 25th Division, commanded by the popular 
hero Vasily Chapayev. Here is how Furmanovy described the Red 
Army commissar: “He dressed simply, like rank-and-file Red 
Army men, and ate with them from the same pot, suffered to- 
gether with the men on the march and was always ready to be 
the first to die in battle.” The communist cells existing in all 
military units were the mainstay of the commissars. 

Front and rear formed one single whole. All life in the rear 
was subject to the slogan “Everything for the front, everything 
for victory”, put forward by the Communist Party. Industry 
was geared to the production of arms, ammunition and uniform 
for the army. Despite shortages of raw materials, fuel and food, 
industry provided the army with almost everything it needed. 
This was the result of mass heroism in work on the part of the 
working class, the most remarkable instance of which were the 
communist subbotniks (from the Russian word subbota, mean- 
ing Saturday). The Moscow railwaymen started the subbotnik 
movement in spring 1919. They did free overtime work on Sat- 
urdays to repair steam engines more quickly so that more arms 
and ammunition could be sent to the front. Their example was 
followed by workers throughout the country. Voluntary free over- 
time work on Saturdays, as well as Sundays, became an unwritten 
rule in the years of the Civil War. Without enough food, 
sleep, and with poor clothes and shoes, the workers did not 
leave the shopfloor for 10 to 12 hours at a time, fulfilling orders 
for the front. The workers’ heroism in the rear equalled the her- 
oism of the Red Army men at the front. 


The war forced the Soviet state to change its economic policy. 
In this connection, Lenin wrote: “We, who had said to the 
capitalists, ‘Submit to state regulation, submit to state power, 
and instead of the complete abolition of the conditions that cor- 
respond to the old interests, habits and views of the population, 
changes will be gradually made by state regulation’-—we found 
our very existence in jeopardy. The capitalist class had adopt- 
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ed the tactics of forcing us into a desperate and relentless strug- 
gle, and that compelled us to destroy the old relations to a far 
larger extent than we had at first intended.” The gradual replace- 
ment of the bourgeois ownership of the means of  pro- 
duction by public, socialist ownership had to be abandoned. 

In order to undermine the economic power of the bourgeoi- 
sie and mobilise all the country’s resources for victory, the So- 
viet state launched a resolute assault against the capitalist ele- 
ments to oust and suppress them completely. The Soviet state 
abruptly increased the rates of industry’s nationalisation, The 
state took over not only large-scale but also medium-size, and 
even small-scale, industry. The bourgeoisie was to pay an ex- 
traordinary revolutionary tax of 10,000 million roubles. The bour- 
geois elements were to engage in compulsory work. 

The management of industry was strictly centralised. The en- 
terprises were to transfer all their output to the relevant bodies 
of the Supreme Council of the National Economy. Universal 
work conscription as well as “labour mobilisations”, were intro- 
duced to provide enterprises with manpower. 

In the years of the Civil War, the Soviet state was unable to 
procure the necessary amount of grain by buying it from the 
peasants for money or for manufactured goods because the pa- 
per money had hecome depreciated and the manufactured goods 
were extremely few. The Soviet state was forced to resort to 
extreme measures in order to provide the army and the urban 
population with food: in January 1919, it introduced food req- 
uisitioning. The delivery of grain and some other agricultural 
products was apportioned among the gubernias; a definite quota 
was established for each gubernia, the delivery of which was 
binding. The gubernia fixed a certain quota for every uyezd, 
the uyezd for every volost (small rural district), the volost for 
every village and the village for every inhabitant. ‘The brunt of 
the food requisitioning was borne by the wealthy kulak strata in 
the countryside. In exchange for the agricultural products, the 
state gave the peasants manufactured goods, which only partially 
covered the cost of the agricultural products. It was direct but 
unequivalent exchange of products between town and country- 
side. 

Food requisitioning was undoubtedly a tough measure, but it 
was vital. It was impossible to supply the army and the work- 
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ing class with bread without food requisitioning. The working 
peasants supported the measure, because they realised that the 
army could not fight without bread, and, therefore, could not 
defend Soviet power, which had given them land. 

The Soviet government took into its hands the distribution 
of manufactured goods and food products. This was necessary 
in order to undermine the economic positions of the bourgeoisie 
in the field of distribution, and make the most efficient use of 
the limited resources the country had at the time. Trade in the 
basic food products and manufactured goods was banned. The 
state distributed them among the population according to ithe 
class principle: the workers received more, and the non-working 
elements were supplied only provided they did compulsory work. 
It was the principle ““He who does not work neither shall he 
eat” put into practice. 

Since due to inflation money was depreciated, the state be- 
gan to pay the industrial and office workers in kind: they were 
provided with free food rations and manufactured goods, rent 
for flats was abolished, and municipal services, transport, news- 
papers, etc., were made free. Wages in kind were paid on an 
egalitarian basis: all the working people received only the bare 
minimum to survive. 

Thus, the Soviet state pursued a special, extraordinary econom- 
ic policy in the years of the Civil War, marked by the follow- 
ing basic features: the elimination of the capitalist elements in 
the economy, their almost complete expulsion, food requisition- 
ing and direct exchange of products between town and coun- 
tryside; the banning of trade and its replacement with state dis- 
tribution according to the class principle; universal work con- 
scription; wages in kind; and egalitarian remuneration of 
work, 

In the context of the Civil War, it was the only possible and 
the only correct policy; it was known as War Communism. The 
historical significance of the policy of War Communism con- 
sisted in the fact that it made it possible to mobilise all the coun- 
try’s resources to defeat the foreign military intervention and 
domestic counter-revolution, which was decisive for the future 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat and the future of socialism 
in the country. That was why Lenin repeatedly pointed out 
the inevitability and efficiency of that policy, pursued under 
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exceptional circumstances. At the same time, Lenin stressed the 
forced nature and shortcomings of that policy. 

Food requisitioning deprived the peasant of the right to have 
surplus produce and did not give him any stimulus to expand 
output. Sown areas were reduced and agricultural production 
decreased. Peasant farming could not -develop normally 
without free commodity turnover. In the years of the Civil War, 
the Soviet government was forced to prohibit trade and introduce 
rationing and egalitarian distribution of the scarce resources 
of food and manufactured goods. The economic policy of 
War Communism did not provide for a wide economic alliance 
between town and countryside, and between industry and ag- 
riculture, which hindered the development of both. 

War Communism cannot be regarded as a normal economic 
policy of the Soviet state. It was forced and temporary. After 
the end of the Civil War, the Soviet state discarded that policy. 


The tense struggle continued on the numerous fronts for three 
years. It was a veritable bloodbath. The intervention and coun- 
ter-revolutionary forces created extremely dangerous, critic- 
al situations for the Soviet Republic on many occasions. For 
example, in spring 1919, the imperialists managed to organise 
a major combined military attack from six directions at the same 
time, with Kolchak’s armies advancing from the east and play- 
ing the main role. In autumn 1919, another combined offensive 
was organised; this time the shock force was General Denikin’s 
counter-revolutionary army, and it succeeded in breaking through 
to the country’s vital centres and approaching to a distance 
of 200 kilometres from Moscow. Finally, in spring and summer 
1920, the imperialists hurled the army of bourgeois-landlord Po- 
land against Soviet Russia, while Wrangel’s army launched an 
offensive from the Crimea. 

The Red Army men displayed unprecedented heroism. Here, 
for example, is what Mikhail Frunze, commander of the South- 
ern Front, reported to Lenin in a telegram about fighting aga- 
inst Wrangel: “I witnessed brilliant valour shown by the heroic 
infantry in storming the Sivash and Perekop. The units advanced 
through narrow passages under devastating fire against the 
enemy’s barbed wire. Our losses are enormous. Some divisions 
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have lost three-quarters of their strength. The total losses in 
killed and wounded during the storming of the isthmuses were 
no less than 10,000. The armies of the front have fulfilled their 
duty to the republic. The last nest of Russian counter-revolution 
has been destroyed and the Crimea has become Soviet again.” 

Beset as they were by the Red Army, and influenced by the 
Bolshevik truth, spread among the intervention troops by Com- 
munists, the foreign soldiers faltered: they often refused to fight 
against Soviet Russia’s workers and peasants. The sailors on 
the French naval vessels Jean Bart and France, which took part 
in the intervention in the south of Russia, revolted and raised 
red flags in solidarity with the Russian revolution. The interven- 
tion forces were ousted from the south of Russia in spring 1919. 
They were thrown out of Central Asia and Transcaucasia in sum- 
mer 1919. In early 1920, the USA was forced to recall its troops 
from the Soviet Far East and the Soviet North. Lenin said: “The 
victory we won in compelling the evacuation of the British and 
French troops was the greatest of our victories over the Entente 
countries. We deprived them of their soldiers. Our response to the 
unlimited military and technical superiority of the Entente coun- 
tries was to deprive them of it through the solidarity of the 
working people against the imperialist governments.” 

By the end of 1920, the Civil War was, in the main, over, end- 
ing in victory for the Soviet state and defeat for the intervention 
and domestic counter-revolutionary forces. The troops of the 
Japanese interventionists were expelled from the Soviet Far East 
in 1922. 

The historic victory of the Soviet people in the three-year- 
long war against the intervention and counter-revolutionary ar- 
mies showed the possibilities of a liberated people who had tak- 
en their fate into their own hands. The victory was scored be- 
cause Russia's workers and working peasants had fought defend- 
ing the socialist revolution and Soviet power and upholding their 
right to free and independent existence. They won, because they 
had been united in a firm alliance under the leadership of the 
Communist Party headed by Lenin. 


From the standpoint of the country’s political and socio-economic 
development, the period of the Civil War was a continuation of 
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the October Socialist Revolution. The historical transformations 
in all fields of life started by the socialist revolution in October 
1917 were implemented with even greater energy in that period. 
What were its main political and socio-economic results? 

The first and most important result was that, having defeated 
the intervention and domestic counter-revolution, the Soviet peo- 
ple defended and strengthened Soviet power, a decisive con- 
dition for the country’s economic revival and renovation. The 
Soviet system passed the stern trial of war. The peoples of Rus- 
sia voted for Soviet power by force of arms. 

Second, the period of the October Revolution and Civil War 
was the turning point in the historical destinies of social classes 
and political parties in Russia. The parasitic landlord class, who 
had oppressed the peasantry for centuries, disappeared completely 
and for good. The big bourgeoisie, that had taken the road 
of armed struggle against the people, was liquidated. By the end 

| of the Civil War, nearly all industry and transport were in the 
hands of the state. The rural bourgeoisie (kulaks) which had 
sided with the counter-revolution was also partly expropriated. 
The share of the kulaks in the countryside was reduced three- 
| fold. 
The position of the proletariat changed cardinally. From a 
class lacking political rights, oppressed economically and bru- 
tally exploited, it turned into a politically free class, carrying out 
the state leadership of society, a class most of which had been 
freed from capitalist exploitation. The revolution released the cre- 
ative strength and genius of the working class. That class worked 
selflessly in the factories and mines. It fought on the fronts 
of the Civil War with incredible courage. The proletariat pro- 
duced the best, staunchest units of the Red Army which cement- 
| ed the armed forces of the republic. The working class suffered 
most; it bore the brunt of the fighting against the intervention 
and counter-revolution. In the course of the war, the working 
class rallied to its colours the working peasants and the working 
masses of Russia’s numerous nationalities, which regarded that 
class as their acknowledged leader. 

The fate of the peasantry changed. It was liberated from 

landlords’ oppression and received land and implements from 
| the Soviet state. Millions of poor peasants became middle peas- 
ants. In the course of the Civil War, the working peasants com- 
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pletely sided with Soviet power. Whereas at first they vacillated 
in a number of districts (Siberia, the Volga area and the Ukraine), 
after experiencing the regime established by the intervention 
and counter-revolutionary authorities, which restored the domi- 
nation of landlords and took the land away from the peasants, 
they resolutely went over to Soviet power. 

The profound changes in society’s class structure shaped the des- 
tinies of political parties. Bourgeois-landlord parties,—the Cadets, 
Octobrists, and others—ceased to exist in the course of the Oc- 
tober Revolution. The social base for the existence of these parties 
disappeared with the abolition of the class of landlords and cap- 
italists. In the years of the Civil War, the petty-bourgeois parties 
of Mensheviks, SRs, anarchists, nationalists and others joined the 
camp of intervention and counter-revolution. These parties organ- 
ised anti-Soviet revolts and terroristic acts against Soviet states- 
men (for example, on August 30, 1918, SR Kaplan badly wound- 
ed Lenin with two poisoned bullets), sowed panic among the 
population, and instigated workers to strike and peasants to re- 
volt against Soviet power. They exposed themselves fully in the 
eyes of the working people as accomplices of the capitalists, land- 
lords and foreign interventionists. This resulted in the complete 
isolation of the petty-bourgeois parties from the people and their 
political bankruptcy. 

The Communist Party in the years of the Civil War showed, on 
the contrary, that it was the most active and organised political 
force, sparing neither means nor effort to defend the people’s 
interests and the country’s independence. Over half the members 
of the Communist Party (300,000) fought in the ranks of the Red 
Army. The Communists were in the front ranks and on most dan- 
gerous sections of the fronts; they displayed models of valour, fear- 
lessness and self-sacrifice. More than 50,000 Communists gave 
their lives in the struggle for the popular cause. In the rear of 
the whiteguard armies, the Communists acted underground, guid- 
ing the guerrilla movement, and raised workers and peasants in 
insurrection against the interventionists and whiteguards. 

The Communist Party’s influence and prestige among the peo- 
ple rose considerably in the years of the Civil War. By the end 
of 1920, the Party had over 600,000 members. The Party had 
gained tremendous experience in leading the workers and peasants 
in building and defending new life. Kliment Timiryazev, a well- 
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known Russian scientist, wrote in 1920: “Any unbiassed Russian 
has to admit that in the one thousand years of Russia’s existence 
it was impossible to find in the government as much honesty, in- 
telligence, knowledge, talent and loyalty to the people as there is in 
the ranks of the Bolsheviks.” 

As a result of the October Revolution and Civil War, conditions 
were provided for the country’s revival and renovation along new, 
socialist lines. The replacement of the bourgeois ownership of the 
means of production with public ownership opened the way for 
subjecting production to the purpose of satisfying the people’s re- 
quirements, instead of individual capitalists gaining profit. It 
became possible to manage production according to plan. The 
abolition of exploitation gave rise to tremendous creative energy 
among the working people, who now were interested in raising 
productivity and steadily developing the national economy, The 
liquidation of landlord oppression created conditions for a more 
rapid development of the peasant farms and for improving the 
peasantry’s material position. 

All this offered prospects for the country’s prosperity in the near 
future. But that opportunity could not be immediately used. A 
number of years were necessary to heal the wounds inflicted by the 
First World War, intervention and Civil War, and restore the 
devastated national economy. But even in solving that problem, 
the advantages of the new social systern became patently apparent. 


Russia in the Shadows was the title of the book by the outstand- 
ing English novelist H. G. Wells in which he described his trip to 
Soviet Russia in autumn 1920. “Our dominant impression of things 
Russian is an impression of a vast irreparable breakdown,” wrote 
Wells. It was the bitter truth. The population had diminished 
during the First World War and the Civil War by more than 20 
million people. The output of large-scale industry was 7 times less 
in 1920 than in 1913. The manufacture of cotton fabrics fell to the 
mid-19th century level, and pig iron output was reduced to that of 
200 years before. ‘Transport had broken down. Agricultural out- 
put had been reduced twofold. The population experienced an 
acute need for the basic goods. 

International imperialism and domestic counter-revolution were 
to blame for the terrible devastation. H. G. Wells did not share 
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the communist viewpoint, but he was an honest man and, there- 
fore, felt bound to tell the truth. Addressing his readers, he wrote: 
“And this spectacle of misery and ebbing energy is, you will say, 
the result of Bolshevist rule! I do not believe it is... 

“It was not communism that plunged this huge, creaking, bank- 
rupt empire into six years of exhausting war... Nor is it com- 
munism that has pestered this suffering and perhaps dying Russia 
with a series of subsidised raids, invasions, and insurrections, and 
inflicted upon it an atrocious blockade. The vindictive French cred- 
itor, the journalistic British oaf, are far more responsible for these 
deathbed miseries than any communist.” 

The economic difficulties were compounded by political com- 
plications. When the Civil War ended, and the threat of the land- 
lords’ return was removed, the peasants began to openly voice 
their dissatisfaction with food requisitioning, which left them no 
surplus produce. They began to demand that it be abolished. They 
wanted to freely sell their surpluses and buy manufactured goods 
for the money thus obtained. ‘The SRs made use of peasant dis- 
satisfaction with food requisitioning and organised kulak uprisings, 
supported by considerable groups of middle peasants, in a num- 
ber of areas. 

Hardships due to the war also provoked discontent among part 
of the workers. Taking advantage of that discontent, the Men- 
sheviks and SRs urged the workers to strike. An extremely danger- 
ous diffusion of the working class was taking place: since most of 
the factories were idle, many workers went to the countryside to 
earn a living or began to engage in handicrafts. 

It was in these exceptionally difficult and complicated circum- 
stances that the Soviet people set about reviving and renovating 
the country. 


By the end of the Civil War, the Soviet state already had a plan 
for the country’s economic revival on the basis of electrification. 
That plan had been worked out in 1920, on instruction from Len- 
in, by a special commission, which included prominent power 
engineers, economists, and other specialists. The commission was 
headed by Gleb Krzhizhanovsky, an experienced engineer, a Bol- 
shevik and a long-time comrade of Lenin’s. 

The electrification plan, approved by the Eighth All-Russia 
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Congress of Soviets in December 1920, provided for the building 
of 30 major electric power stations with a total capacity of 1.5 mil- 
lion kwh over 10-15 years. It was intended to restore the devas- 
tated industry, to carry out the modernisation of old factories, to 
develop industry, in particular, the industries producing means of 
production—metallurgy, engineering, and so on, and to double 
its output. 

The world public was amazed by the tremendous scope of that 
plan for its time. H. G. Wells wrote, for example: “Can one 
imagine a more courageous project in a vast flat land of forests 
and illiterate peasants, with no water power, with no technical 
skill available, and with trade and industry at the last gasp?” 
Wells called Lenin the Kremlin dreamer and declared that Lenin 
“has succumbed at last to a Utopia, the Utopia of the electri- 
cians”. But Wells was mistaken. Lenin’s electrification plan was 
carried out ahead of schedule. 


The Soviet state’s principal aim during peaceful development was 
to lay the economic foundations for socialism. The most im- 
portant condition for the attainment of that aim was to establish 
correct economic relations between town and countryside. A new 
economic policy capable of tackling that problem was necessary. 
The basis for such a policy was outlined by Lenin, adopted by the 
Tenth Congress of the Communist Party and approved by the 
VTsIK. Its implementation was started in spring 1921. 

The first step of the New Economic Policy (NEP) was the 
replacement of food requisitioning, which took all the surpluses 
from the peasant, with a firmly fixed tax in kind. The tax was lev- 
ied according to the property owned: the poor peasants paid noth- 
ing, the middle peasants paid a moderate tax, and the kulaks 
paid more. The total amount of the tax was almost half the amount 
obtained by food requisitioning before it. The peasants could 
now freely sell their surpluses on the market after paying the tax 
and buy manufactured goods. Trade became the main form of 
economic relations between town and countryside. Private trade 
was permitted. State and co-operative trade began to develop. 

All this provided the peasants with material incentives for in- 
creasing agricultural output. It was beneficial for the peasants and 
for all society. 
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With the transition to NEP, the Communist Party began to en- 
courage the development of all forms of co-operatives in the vil- 
lage. In co-operative development, Lenin perceived not only a 
most important means of economically linking town and country- 
side and not only a means of raising the efficieny of the productive 
forces of the peasantry but also a way to unite small peasant house- 
holds into large joint farms. Lenin wrote: “The co-operative 
policy, if successful, will result in raising the small economy and 
in facilitating its transition, within an indefinite period, to large- 
scale production on the basis of voluntary association.” 

The state concentrated all the resources and efforts on restoring 
large-scale industry so as to revive industry and increase the out- 
put of goods for the population as quickly as possible. Many small 
enterprises were rented out by the state to co-operative societies or 
individuals. Certain large and medium-sized industrial enterprises 
were transferred to foreign capitalists on concession terms. In- 
dividuals were allowed to build small industrial enterprises. 

The management of state industry was restructured. The ex- 
cessive centralisation of management was abolished, and the rights 
of local economic management bodies were enhanced. Enterprises 
received some degree of independence in procuring raw materials 
and fuel, and selling their output. Many factories financed com- 
pletely by the state were switched over to profit-and-loss principle 
(khozraschot). The latter enterprises were to work on the basis of 
an economic plan enabling them to obtain incomes not only cov- 
ering their expenditures but also giving profit, part of which went 
to develop the country’s socialist economy. The way in which en- 
terprises were supplied with manpower was changed: universal 
labour conscription and labour mobilisations, practised in the 
years of the Civil War, were called off. The enterprises invited 
manpower through employment agencies, which kept account 
of the unemployed and sent them to work in accordance with ap- 
plications by enterprises and establishments. 

The wage system was structured according to the socialist prin- 
ciple: remuneration according to the amount and quality of the 
work done. During the Civil War, the wage system was egalitari- 
an: remuneration for skilled and unskilled labour was approxi- 
mately the same. In those years, Lenin remarked, it was fully jus- 
tified to seek to supply everyone as equally as possible, feed and 
support everyone, while it was still impossible to begin restoration 
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of production. But with the transition to peaceful development, 
the egalitarian principle in labour remuneration became an obsta- 
cle for the progress of production. The new wage system secured 
material incentives for the workers to raise their skills and increase 
productivity. That system also contributed to stronger discipline 
at enterprises. 

Free private trade, the granting of concessions, and the renting 
out of state enterprises to private persons—all these measures re- 
sulted in some growth of capitalist elements in the country’s econ- 
omy. A struggle for economic domination began between the cap- 
italist and the socialist elements. But the decisive positions in the 
economy (large and medium-size industry, transport, land, and a 
monopoly of foreign trade) were still in hands of the Soviet state. 
The state consolidated and developed the socialist sector in all 
ways and pursued a policy of restriction and gradual ousting in 
relation to the capitalist elements. Thereby, the victory of the 
socialist sector in that struggle was secured. 

The New Economic Policy created a firm economic alliance of 
the working class and peasantry, strengthened the Soviet state, and 
contributed to the development of the country’s productive forces 
along socialist lines, i.e., secured socialism’s victory. 


The peasants met the New Economic Policy with satisfaction. 
They considerably expanded sown areas in spring 1921. But a 
bad drought hit the main grain-producing areas in that year: the 
Volga country, the Ukraine and the North Caucasus. 

The Soviet government adopted energetic measures to save the 
famine-stricken population. Millions of tonnes of grain were sent 
to the areas suffering from the drought. Public works were organ- 
ised here with food rations provided, and public catering was 
introduced, chiefly for children. Measures were taken to prevent 
epidemics from breaking out. A movement for economising food 
was launched throughout the country under the motto: “Ten 
people who eat well can feed one hungry person.” 

The International Workers’ Relief was set up abroad, led by 
Clara Zetkin, a German Communist and an outstanding figure in 
the international communist movement. The money collected by 
workers in capitalist countries was used to buy food and med- 
icines for the hungry people in Russia. A number of children’s 
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homes were set up with the funds provided by the International 
Workers’ Relief in famine-stricken gubernias. A great deal was 
done to organise assistance for the hungry by members of the pro- 
gressive intelligentsia in the West: the famous Norwegian polar 
explorer Fridtjof Nansen, the outstanding French writers Henri 
Barbusse, Anatole France, and others. Some help was given by the 
people of the USA. 

These measures saved millions of lives. State assistance to the 
peasants in the form of grain, international working people’s 
solidarity and good harvests in 1922 and 1923 helped overcome 
the consequences of the 1921 drought, supply the country 
with food and improve the position of the people. 

The state allowed land to be rented and hired labour to be 
used on the land with the aim of rapidly increasing agricultural 
output. Renting of land and use of hired labour on it were banned 
immediately after the revolution by Soviet power as demanded 
by the peasants themselves. However, both were actually prac- 
tised in the villages. The poor peasants and the poorer middle 
peasants did not have enough implements, and occasionally even 
horses, to till the large plots of land they had received from So- 
viet power. That was why these peasants began to rent out the land 
to well-to-do peasants, who laid down their harsh terms, taking 
advantage of the fact that the renting was done secretly. On the 
other hand, since their own household did not always provide 
the poor peasants with a subsistence minimum, they went to work 
for kulaks despite the prohibition. Since this was done illegally, 
the kulaks imposed their unfavourable terms. 

Taking account of the existing practice of renting out the land 
and using hired labour, the Soviet state decided to make this prac- 
tice legal so as to defend the interests of the poor peasants and 
agricultural workers and restrict the exploiter appetites of the 
kulaks. The legalisation of land renting and hired labour in the 
villages was also in line with state interests, because it increased 
the amount of land tilled and led to a rise in agricultural output. 

During the First World War and the Civil War, the number of 
agricultural machnines and implements decreased sharply in peas- 
ant households. The implements were worn out. New agricultural 
equipment had to be provided for the villages as soon as possible. 
The Soviet government adopted measures for a rapid restoration 
of the industry producing agricultural machinery and implements. 
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The production of tractors was started in 1924 in Leningrad and 
Kharkov. The Soviet state bought large numbers of tractors and 
other agricultural machinery abroad and sold them on favourable 
terms to peasants. 

Cheap credit was offered to peasants by the Central Agricul- 
tural Bank, which was founded in 1924 and had a ramified net- 
work of local branches. 

In 1923, the peasantry encountered difficulties in selling its out- 
put, because the domestic market was unable to absorb all the 
marketable grain, while grain export had not been organised yet. 
Grain prices fell; at the same time, prices for manufactured goods, 
the output of which was still low, rose. This provoked dis- 
satisfaction among the peasants. 

The Soviet state took steps to eliminate the gap in prices. Prices 
for manufactured goods were lowered, while state purchase prices 
for grain and other agricultural produce were raised. The mone- 
tary reform carried out in 1924 contributed to the stabilisation of 
prices, and as a result a stable currency was established. 

Export of grain abroad began. All these measures contributed to 
the rehabilitation of agriculture. In 1925, that process was 
completed on the whole. 


Factories, mines and electric power stations rose from the ruins, 
at first slowly, then more quickly. In 1923, the state enterprises 
produced three times as much output as in 1920. 

The restoration of state industry was carried out according to 
plan. The largest and most important enterprises were restored 
first. As production was launched at these enterprises, more and 
more industrial enterprises were put into operation. 

The piece-rate system of payment was introduced at state-owned 
enterprises: more skilled and more productive work was paid 
higher than less skilled and less productive work. Cash bonuses 
were paid to workers for exemplary work, the best ones received 
the title of Hero of Labour or the Order of the Red Banner of 
Labour. 

Realising that the welfare of all depended on the individual 
efforts of each, the best workers found ways and means of increas- 
ing output. Production conferences, which appeared in 1923, 
helped mobilise the workers’ initiative. At these assemblies, the best 
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workers discussed questions of improving production jointly with 
engineers, made rationalisation proposals aimed at raising produc- 
tivity, improving the quality of output, and so on. 

The working class’s heroic efforts and competent state manage- 
ment secured the restoration of the country’s industry in a very 
short period—five years. Few people in the West had believed 
that it was possible. But contrary to bourgeois pessimists, the So- 
viet land did away with the consequences of terrible economic 
ruin much faster than many other countries which had taken part 
in the First World War and suffered incomparably smaller los- 
ses. For example, it had taken France, where in 1920 the level of 
industrial output was 62 per cent of the 1913 figure (the figure for 
Russia was about 14 per cent) 6 years to reach the pre-war level 
of output, Germany 9 years and so on. 








Chapter 18 


THE FORMATION OF THE MULTINATIONAL STATE— 
THE UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 


Human history knows quite a few states which were conglomerates 
of peoples: Napoleon’s French Empire, the Austro-Hungarian mon- 
archy, the British Empire, the Russian Empire, and so on. A 
a rule, such states appeared as a result of conquest and enslave- 
ment of other peoples by the ruling elite of one nation. For exam- 
ple, the British Empire included territories on which a fourth of 
humanity lived on the eve of the First World War. Bourgeois 
Britain held sole sway over all the peoples in that empire and 
pumped enormous wealth out of its colonies. 

Since such multinational empires had been unified by force, they 
were prisons for the enslaved peoples. In order to maintain their 
rule, the ruling elite of the colonial powers, which made up a 
negligible part of the empire’s population, pursued the policy of 
the ancient Roman conquerors: divide and rule. It set one oppres- 
sed people against another, separated them and sought to prevent 
them from uniting to wage a joint struggle against the oppressors. 
The same situation obtained in bourgeois-landlord Russian Em- 
pire. Tsarism incited the Russian people against the non-Russians, 
the Armenians against the Turks, the Russians against the 
Jews, and so forth. This enabled tsarism maintain its domination 
over both Russian workers and peasants and the numerous non- 
Russian peoples. 

Soviet power, workers’ and peasants’ power, is profoundly inter- 
nationalist by nature. It is vitally interested in uniting all people, 
irrespective of race and nationality. A united, indestructible mul- 
tinational state formed on the basis of the principles of Soviet pow- 
er: the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. It was constituted as 
a voluntary unification of equal sovereign Soviet republics, each 
of which retained the rights of an independent state, including the 
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right to secede from the Soviet Union freely. And the fact that 


until now not one republic has made use of that right only shows 
that membership in the Union corresponds to the supreme in- 
terests of each republic. 





The Soviet Union was formed in late 1922, following a period 
when independent Soviet republics had existed separately. The 
vital interests of the Soviet republics prompted them to form a 
union state. Here is how it happened. 

The historic Declaration of Rights of the Peoples of Russia, 
made public by the Soviet government on November 15 (2), 1917, 
proclaimed the right of peoples to self-determination, including 
secession. That declaration conformed to the natural desire of 
the peoples formerly oppressed by tsarism for national freedom 
and independence. After the October Revolution, national Soviet 
republics were formed: Ukrainian, Byelorussian, Estonian, Latvi- 
an, Lithuanian, Azerbaijanian, Armenian and Georgian. The gov- 
ernment of the Russian Soviet Republiic officially recognised 
their sovereignty. The Russian Republic proclaimed itself a feder- 
ation in January 1918: the Russian Soviet Federative Socialist 
Republic (RSFSR). Several autonomous republics and regions 
formed on its territory in 1918-1922: the Turkestan, Tatar, Bash- 
kir, Karelian and other republics. The autonomous republics had 
their own legislative and executive organs of power. 

The independence and the very existence of the national Soviet 
republics were threatened in the years of foreign intervention and 
the Civil War. It was possible to save them only by means of a 
close military alliance. Such an alliance was created in summer 
1919. It played a decisive role in preserving the national independ- 
ence of most of the Soviet republics, except for the Estonian, Lat- 
vian and Lithuanian republics, where local reactionary forces, 
backed by interventionists, deposed Soviet power in the first half 
of 1919. The historical experience of the Civil War period showed 
the Soviet republics that their military alliance was an effective 
safeguard against restoration of the power of the exploiters. 

With the transition to peaceful development, economic relations 
and economic mutual assistance among the republics were in- 
creasingly promoted. That assistance was most needed by those 
republics which were economically backward or had suffered most 
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from the intervention and Civil War. Such assistance was given 
to them mainly by the RSFSR, the largest and economically most 
developed republic. In 1920-1921, all the Soviet republics conclud- 
ed military and economic treaties of alliance with the RSFSR. 

The Soviet republics made their first joint diplomatic steps in 
foreign policy during the Civil War. The need for even closer 
collaboration in that sphere arose after the Civil War, when the 
governments of the imperialist countries shifted the focus in the 
struggle against Soviet power to the diplomatic and economic 
fields. 

In 1922, Genoa (Italy) was the venue of a European financial 
and economic conference, to which Soviet Russia had also been 
invited. VTsIK Chairman Mikhail Kalinin sent the following 
telegram to all the Soviet republics: “The present moment re- 
quires a united front for diplomatic struggle against the capitalist 
governments at the European conference.” At a meeting in Mos- 
cow, representatives of all the Soviet republics signed a protocol 
granting the RSFSR the right to defend the interests of all the re- 
publics: they assigned the RSFSR the mission of signing all the 
treaties and agreements at the Genoa Conference in their 
name. 

That diplomatic alliance was also in force at the Lausanne Con- 
ference (1922-1923), where the delegation of the RSFSR 
represented all the Soviet republics. 


Thus, a military, economic and diplomatic alliance based on 
agreements was established among the Soviet republics. However, 
the existing agreements were insufficient, because they failed to 
determine all the aspects of relations among the republics. Re- 
Jations among the supreme organs of state power of the national 
republics were not defined precisely. Financial relations were not 
clear enough. There was no co-ordination in the work of plan- 
ning bodies, which hindered economic development in the repub- 
lics to some extent. All the republics felt the need for closer and 
more clearly defined relations. 

The form of union most fully meeting the interests of all the 
independent republics was not found immediately. The only cor- 
rect solution was proposed by Lenin: he recommended the forming 
of a new union federative state—the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
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publics—along absolutely voluntary and equal lines. All-union le- 
gislative and executive organs of power were to be created to run 
nation-wide affairs. Each constituent republic was to retain the 
right to freely leave the union. 

Lenin’s proposal was supported by all the Soviet republics and 
the working masses of all the nationalities. The question concern- 
ing the form in which the republics were to unite was discussed for 
several months at congresses of Soviets, Party congresses and work- 
ing people’s meetings. A special commission consisting of represen- 
tatives from all the republics drew up the Declaration and Trea- 
ty on the Unification of the Soviet Republics into the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, 

On December 30, 1922, a congress of delegations of Soviets of 
the four republics that were to be united—the Russian Federa- 
tion, the Ukrainian and Byelorussian Republics, and the Trans- 
caucasian Federation*—was held in Moscow. 

The congress approved the Declaration and Treaty on the 
formation of the USSR. These documents served as the founda- 
tion for the Constitution of the Soviet Union, worked out by a 
special commission. After being discussed in the republics, the 
Constitution was finally approved in January 1924 by the Second 
Congress of Soviets of the USSR. 

In accordance with the Constitution, the Central Executive 
Committee (TsIK) of the USSR, the highest legislative body 
of the Union, was to have a special chamber of nationalities to 
secure the specific interests of the united republics. The Consti- 
tution retained the right of each republic to freely leave the 
USSR, and proclaimed the right of all Soviet republics, both exist- 
ing and future ones, to freely join the USSR. 

In autumn 1924, new national states formed in Central Asia: 
the Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic, including the Tajik Autono- 
mous Republic, and the Turkmen SSR. Congresses of Soviets of 
the Uzbek and the Turkmen republics decided to join the USSR 
in February 1925. The Third All-Union Congress of Soviets ad- 
mitted them to the Soviet Union in May 1925. 

In 1929, the Tajik Autonomous Republic, which had achieved 
major success in economic and cultural development by that time, 


* The Transcaucasian Federation included the Azerbaijanian, Arme- 
nian and Georgian republics, which had united in March 1922. 
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left the Uzbek SSR, proclaimed itself an independent Soviet So- 
cialist Republic and voluntarily joined the USSR. 

In 1936, the Kazakh and Kirghiz republics joined the USSR: 
previously, they had been in the RSFSR as autonomous republics. 
In the same year, Azerbaijan, Armenia and Georgia, until then 
forming the Transcaucasian Federation, joined the USSR. 

In 1940, the Moldavian, Latvian, Lithuanian and Estonian So- 
viet Socialist Republics entered the USSR. 

It was in this way that the voluntary Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics arose, which today includes 15 equal Union Republics. 














Chapter 19 
LENIN’S PLAN FOR BUILDING SOCIALISM IN THE USSR 


In late 1922-early 1923, not long before his death, Lenin dictated 
a number of works generalising the experience of socialist de- 
velopment in the USSR and indicating further avenues for the 
building of socialism. 

Lenin regarded the country’s transformation into a mighty in- 
dustrial power, capable of securing a steady rise in the people’s 
welfare and culture, and the country’s economic independence and 
defence capacity, as the most important economic condition for 
building socialism. He emphasised the particular importance of 
developing heavy industry, producing means of production, as well 
as the need for the country’s electrification. 

Lenin pointed out that the country should develop heavy in- 
dustry by drawing on the domestic accumulations. The country 
had to economise on everything, but funds had to be found in 
the state budget to develop heavy industry. “If we are not able 
to provide them,” Lenin pointed out, “we shall be doomed as a 
civilised state, let alone as a socialist state.” 

Lenin indicated the sources of socialist industrialisation: the in- 
comes of nationalised industry, foreign and domestic state trade, 
and the banking system, as well as partial use of peasants’ sav- 
ings. Since these sources were in the hands of the socialist state, 
they were a reliable guarantee for the successful solution of the 
problem of the country’s industrialisation in an extremely short 
historical period. 


Lenin regarded the transition of the peasants to large-scale col- 
lective farming as the second most important condition for the 
building of socialism. Lenin’s assumption was that small-scale peas- 
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ant farming spontaneously gave rise to bourgeoisie and was 
unable to satisfy the country’s needs for food and agricultural raw 
materials, and raise the living standards of the working peasants. 
The transition to large-scale production, Lenin pointed out, had 
to be carried out in the way which was best understood, most ac- 
cessible and most favourable for the peasants—through co-opera- 
tives. It was necessary to begin by developing the simplest forms 
of co-operatives in the villages: consumer co-operatives, which 
would sell the peasants manufactured goods at lower prices than 
private traders did; supply co-operatives in which the peasants 
would unite for joint purchase of tractors and other agricultural 
machinery; marketing co-operatives for joint sale of produce from 
the peasants’ individual households; credit co-operatives founded by 
peasants to provide credit and loans to those who need them; pro- 
ducer associations for land improvement, seed farming, horse 
breeding, and so on. These forms of co-operative, which would 
offer peasants certain material benefits would clearly show them 
the advantages of joint work. Co-operatives would teach peasants 
to work jointly, and would thereby lead them up to voluntary as- 
sociation in large producer co-operatives (collective farms), based 
on modern technology. 

Lenin specifically pointed out that proletarian state power 
should carry through the transition to collective farming with ut- 
most care and gradually, making use of good examples, without 
any coercion against the working peasants. Lenin further said 
that only those associations would be useful which would be 
founded by the peasants themselves of their own free will and the 
advantages of which would be tested in practice. Lenin urged the 
Party to give every form of support to the peasants’ desire to 
unite in cooperatives. 


Lenin regarded cultural revolution as one of the most important 
conditions for socialism to win in the USSR: cultural revolution 
implied turning the USSR into a country of total literacy, intro- 
ducing universal education in the languages of the USSR’s na- 
tionalities, developing a truly people’s intelligentsia, educating the 
people in a socialist spirit, and the flourishing of science, litera- 
ture and art. Lenin saw cultural revolution as the chief means 
for involving the broad masses of working people in the pur- 
poseful building of new, socialist life. 
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The decisive political condition for building socialism and com- 
munism, Lenin insisted, was Soviet government, based on a firm 
alliance between the workers and peasants. Lenin urged that al- 
liance to be continuously strengthened and protected with the 
greatest of care. As Lenin saw it, the alliance between the workers 
and peasants would guarantee the complete victory of socialism in 
Russia. 

The Soviet state’s strength and firmness were also based on 
friendship and trust among the peoples and on their unity. One 
of the chief conditions for the successful building of socialism, 
Lenin stressed, was to preserve and strengthen that friendship. He 
called for the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics—a voluntary 
union of equal peoples—to be defended and strengthened in all 
ways. 

Lenin attached major importance to improving the operation 
of the machinery of state and lowering the costs of running it, 
strengthening its ties with the people and involving broad work- 
ing masses in administering the affairs of state. The Soviet state 
would fulfil its mission as the main instrument in the struggle 
for the building of socialism, Lenin indicated, only provided that 
state was headed by the Communist Party, the working-class van- 
guard. In order to play the part of the leading and guiding force 
in the Soviet state, the Communist Party had to consolidate 
the unity of its ranks, constantly strengthen its ties with the mass- 
es, teach the masses and learn from the masses. 

Such were Lenin’s principal assumptions concerning the ways 
of building socialism in the USSR; Lenin believed that the So- 
viet Union had everything it needed to build a complete social- 
ist society and was sure that the workers and all working people 
in the USSR would successfully carry out that historic mission 
under the leadership of the Communist Party. 











Chapter 20 
THE USSR BECOMES AN INDUSTRIALISED POWER 


In the second half of the 1920s, the Soviet people set about ful- 
filling the principal tasks of Lenin’s plan for building socialism in 
the USSR. Since the problem of restoring the national economy 
had been basically solved, the 14th Communist Party Congress, 
held in December 1925, announced that the Party’s general line 
and the people’s main task would be the country’s industriali- 
sation. 

The country’s industrialisation was vital. Though the pre-war 
level of industrial development had been attained, the country 
remained agrarian: nearly two-thirds of the national economy’s 
output consisted of agricultural products. The production of con- 
sumer goods prevailed in industry. The production of means of 
production was developed weakly. The country lacked the most 
important modern industries: the motor, tractor, chemical, ma- 
chine-tool, heavy engineering and other industries. The equip- 
ment at most factories was outdated and worn. 

Whereas in political system the Soviet Union was the world’s 
most advanced country, a country of true democracy, in level of 
economic development it was far behind the developed capital- 
ist states. That lag was dangerous for the Soviet system and the 
country’s independence. Lenin pointed out that without creat- 
ing a highly developed industry based on electrification, heavy 
industry above all, Russia would not only be unable to build 
socialism but would also inevitably lose its independence. Fol- 
lowing Lenin’s instructions, the Party set itself the general task 
of turning the Soviet Union from an agrarian country import- 
ing machines and equipment into an industrialised power pro- 
ducing machines and equipment. 

It was not an easy task. History showed that the sources of 
the capitalist countries’ industrialisation were chiefly the exploi- 
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tation of the workers and peasants in these countries, the plun- 
dering of colonies, semi-colonies and countries defeated in wars, 
and foreign loans. The Soviet state could not have such sources, 
because they were unacceptable for a socialist state in prin- 
ciple. Of course, the Soviet state would not have refused loans 
from capitalist states on reasonable terms. However, the foreign 
capitalists did not offer Russia loans, because they did not 
want to contribute to the strengthening of Soviet power’s eco- 
nomic positions. 

The difficulties were made worse by the fact that the problem 
of industrialisation had to be solved in an extremely short historic- 
al span, because the peaceful spell could be interrupted 
by the imperialists at any moment. That was why it was neces- 
sary to step up industrial development by all means. The USSR 
was 50 to 100 years behind the advanced countries, and had to 
overcome the lag in 10 to 15 years. 

Industrialisation was made more difficult by the extreme shor- 
tage of skilled workers, and engineers and technicians. Part of 
the old experts were anti-Soviet, and not only did not help in- 
dustrialisation but, on the contrary, sought to impede it, and 
even engaged in wrecking. In the late 1920s, a major underground 
wrecking organisation, the Industrial Party, appeared in the 
country. It consisted of old bourgeois experts closely linked with 
former enterprise owners who had fled abroad after the revolu- 
tion and with foreign intelligence agencies. The wreckers acted 
in a number of industries and transport. 

Finally, the channelling of all the Communist Party’s forces 
towards the solution of the industrialisation problem was hampe- 
red by the anti-Party groups of Trotskyites and Bukharin’s fol- 
lowers, who spoke out against the Party’s general line again. 

In the mid-1920s, Trotsky and his followers launched a bit- 
ter struggle against all the Party’s policies, both domestic and for- 
eign. Rejecting the possibility of building socialism in one coun- 
try, they branded the Party’s aim to build socialism in the 
USSR as narrow nationalism and betrayal of the interests of 
world revolution. They urged world revolution to be provoked 
by unleashing a “revolutionary war” against the capitalist coun- 
tries and organising armed insurrections. They attempted to 
impose the adventuristic policy of exporting revolution to other 
countries on the Party. 
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Ignoring the actual possibilities, Trotsky and his followers de- 
manded that industrialisation be carried out at superfast rates; 
they believed that the resources for industrialisation could be 
procured from the peasants by steeply raising prices for manu- 
factured goods and increasing taxes. 

The adventuristic standpoint of the Trotskyites found no sup- 
port in the Party. Less than one per cent of the Communists vot- 
ed for the Trotskyite platform in the course of a Party-wide dis- 
cussion held in the second half of 1927. In December 1927, the 
15th Congress of the Communist Party condemned the Trotsky- 
ite opposition, acknowledged its views as being in conflict with 
membership in the Party and expelled the opposition’s leader- 
ship from the Party. Since Trotsky continued his anti-govern- 
ment activities, he was deported from the USSR in 1929. 

In the struggle for Lenin’s course aimed at the country’s in- 
dustrialisation, the Communist Party had to overcome the resis- 
tance of another opposition group, headed by Bukharin, in the 
late 1920s. That group opposed high rates in the country’s in- 
dustrialisation, and the priority development of heavy industry 
and held that priority should be given to the development of 
light industry. If the Party had followed that course, the country 
would hhave been unable to secure its technical and economic in- 
dependence from capitalist states, as well as its defence capacity. 
Without the priority development of heavy industry, an industry 
producing means of production, at a rapid rate, it 
would have been impossible to technically reconstruct the entire 
national economy, and secure a steady growth in the produc- 
tivity of social labour in all spheres of the national economy. The 
priority development of heavy industry was a decisive condition 
for a steady rise in the output of consumer goods. 

That was why the Communist Party resolutely rejected the 
proposals of the Bukharin group and deemed its views as con- 
tradicting the Party’s general line and Lenin’s theory of indus- 
trialisation in the USSR. The Party’s struggle against the Trots- 
kyites and Bukharin’s followers was led by Joseph Stalin, who 
became the General Secretary of the Communist Party’s Central 
Committee in 1922. Defending the Party’s Leninist course, Sta- 
lin gained great respect in the country. 

The Soviet Union’s industrialisation was carried out on the 
basis of carefully elaborated long-term: and annual plans for 
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the development of the national economy. In 1929, the Fifth All- 
Union Congress of Soviets approved the First Five-Year Plan 
for the development of the national economy. That plan envis- 
aged capital investments in the national economy to increase two 
and a half times in 1929-1933, as compared with the previous 
five years, and in industry—four times. Capital investments were 
fixed at 133,400 million roubles in the Second Five-Year Plan 
(1933-1937), as against 50,500 million in the First Five-Year 
Plan. The Third Five-Year Plan (1938-1942) envisaged more 
capital investments than the first two five-year plans taken to- 
gether. 


The advantages of the planned economy enabled the Soviet state 
to find the funds necessary for industrialisation. The state eco- 
nomy became the main source of capital: incomes from national- 
ised industry, transport and trade. Of all the state incomes dur- 
ing the first five-year plan period (120,000 million roubles), 
the public sector accounted for 90,000 million, including 43,400 
million in industry. 

The Soviet peasantry contributed seriously to accumulations 
for developing industry. Freed of the obligation of paying to buy 
or rent land, the peasantry could transfer part of its savings to 
the state for industrialisation in the form of slightly higher prices 
for manufactured goods, as compared with agricultural pro- 
duce prices, as well as by paying taxes. 

An important source for accumulating funds were the popu- 
lation’s savings in savings banks, state bonds, state insurance, 
etc. During the first five-year plan period, the state made do- 
mestic loans totalling 5,000 million roubles. Soviet people readily 
loaned part of their savings to the state. Funds obtained from 
the population through loans made up 18 per cent of the re- 
venues in the state budget during the first five-year plan period. 

The state monopoly of foreign trade played an important role 
in carrying out industrialisation. Incomes from foreign trade 
constituted a considerable part of the state accumulation funds. 
All the import and export served the purpose of industrialisation. 
The state imported large batches of machines and equipment 
from abroad. More than 7,000 million roubles’ worth of equip- 
ment was imported during the first five-year plan period. 
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The Soviet Union increased the export of its goods, such as 
timber, manganese ore, oil, and agricultural produce, in order 
to pay for the equipment purchased abroad. The Soviet state 
was forced to restrict, to a certain extent, consumption within 
the country in the interests of rapid industrialisation, and export 
food products—grain, butter, sugar, tinned food, etc. The coun- 
try suffered from shortages of food, and rationing was introduced. 
But the Soviet people realised that there was no other way 
out. They were fully conscious of the necessity to reduce con- 
sumption so that more equipment could be bought abroad and 
industrialisation rates could be stepped up. 

Here is how one worker expressed the thoughts and senti- 
ments of the Soviet people in those years: “How are we living? 
It’s a hard life... Ask any woman, is it easy to give birth? How 
much suffering each woman goes through to give life to a baby. 
And then, how many troubles and fears until the child grows up. 
How many years and efforts have to be spent. And we Russian 
proletarians have decided to give birth to a whole world, and not 
only for ourselves but also for all people like you and I. Did you 
want for this new world to grow up right away, without pain 
and suffering?!” 


The country’s industrialisation began in the second half of the 
1920s. New enterprises were built, and old ones technically re- 
novated. Industrialisation gained the greatest momentum in the 
1930s. 

Extensive industrial construction began in the very first year 
(1929) of the first five-year plan period. Construction was 
launched of tractor plants in Stalingrad (now Volgograd), Khar- 
kov, and Chelyabinsk, combine harvester plants in Saratov and 
Zaporozhye, an agricultural machinery factory in Rostov-on-Don, 
the largest in the world, motor works in Moscow, and Nizhny 
Novgorod (now Gorky), giant iron and steel plants near Mt 
Magnitnaya (in the Urals) and in Kuznetsk (Siberia), heavy 
engineering plants in Gorlovka, Kramatorsk, and Sverdlovsk, 
chemical factories in Berezniki, Solikamsk, and near Moscow, a 
hydropower station on the Dnieper River, the largest in Europe, 
and the nearly 1,500 kilometre-long Turkestan-Siberia railway, 
and so on, 
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History had never before seen such gigantic scope of capital 
construction in one country. The Soviet land had turned into an 
enormous construction site, where modern enterprises were crect- 
ed day and night, winter and summer. In those years, there were 
few construction mechanisms in the USSR: the spade and 
the wheel-barrow were the main tools of the construction work- 
ers. But the workers did miracles with these primitive tools. 

The workers building the Stalingrad tractor plant pledged to 
finish the plant a year earlier than planned. They kept their prom- 
ise. The plant was put into operation in June 1930. The Tur- 
kestan-Siberia railway was also completed a year ahead of sched- 
ule, as was the V. I. Lenin Hydropower Station on the Dniep- 
er. 

The builders of the Magnitogorsk and Kuznetsk iron and steel 
plants worked heroically. They created a new coal and me- 
tallurgy base in the country’s east, both in summer and frosty 
winter. I. P. Bardin, chief engineer of the Kuznetsk iron and 
steel plant construction project, recalled: “People came to us 
from all parts of the country. Kazakhs and others worked togeth- 
er with Russians and Ukrainians. How many feats of labour 
these formerly illiterate people, who had never seen a real fac- 
tory before, performed... The concreters gave 408 batches of 
concrete, instead of 150. The riveters made 266 rivets a shift, 
instead of 105 according to the quota. The navvies sometimes 
did 10 daily quotas a shift. YCL members did riveting jobs at 
a great height in freezing temperatures of 50 degrees Centigrade. 
The refractory lining workers laid 15 tonnes of fire-bricks a shift 
per person. Nothing could stop the workers in their enthusiasm 
—neither snowstorms, nor rain! ‘Pig iron for the country!’ was 
the ruling slogan on the construction site. The struggle to com- 
plete the blast furnace was led by the Communists and the YCL 
members, and that secured the success.” The first blast furnace 
of the Magnitogorsk plant produced its first pig iron in February 
1932, and the first blast furnace of the Kuznetsk plant—in April. 

A total of 1,500 new large enterprises were put into operation 
during the first five-year plan period. At the same time, many 
old enterprises were re-equipped. 

The scale of industrial construction continued to grow in the 
second five-year plan period: 4,500 enterprises were built in 
1933-1937, three times as much as during the first five-year plan 
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period. Another 3,000 enterprises were built during the three 
and a half peaceful years of the Third Five-Year Plan (1938- 
1941). 

Thus, in thirteen pre-war years (1928-1940), about 9,000 large 
modern enterprises were put into operation. New industries and 
production lines appeared: motor, tractor, chemical, heavy en- 
gineering, machine-tool, bearing, combine harvester, and many 
others. 


The building of such an enormous number of enterprises in a 
short time was an outstanding feat. 

However, it was necessary not only to build them but also to 
get them going, organise their steady full-capacity operation, 
and master the new technology. It did not prove possible to solve 
such a difficult problem immediately, due to the extreme short- 
age of skilled workers, and engineers and technicians. The coun- 
try could not delay the building of new factories until sufficient 
numbers of skilled workers and engineers were trained, and 
so former builders of the factories began to operate the machine 
tools, mastering the new technology in the course of work. 

The Soviet state took measures to speed up the training of 
skilled personnel. Many new vocational schools for teenagers 
were opened, training skilled workers. Workers attended courses 
set up at enterprises without giving up work. There they learned 
the most widespread occupations as well as medium and high 
skills, An extensive network of groups and courses for raising 
the workers’ technical know-how and skills was created. The 
government established compulsory technical exams for workers 
operating complex machine tools and mechanisms. The problem 
of providing skilled workers for industry was solved in this way. 

The problem of training engineers and technicians was also 
solved successfully. Many higher and secondary technical schools 
were created in the country during the industrialisation drive. 
The network of day-time and evening faculties for workers was 
expanded, which trained them for entering higher education 
institutions. 

The extreme shortage of engineers and technicians, and skill- 
ed workers in the early years of industrialisation forced the So- 
viet state to invite foreign experts to work in the country. About 
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6,000 foreign experts were employed at operating enterprises and 
on construction sites in the early 1930s. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of these experts honestly fulfilled their contracts and help- 
ed extensively in designing, and building industrial enterprises, 
as well as in putting them into operation. Many of them were 
awarded orders and medals of the USSR for honest work. For 
example, the American engineer Cooper, who consulted the build- 
ing of the Dnieper hydro-electric power station, received the 
Order of Lenin. But there were some among the foreign experts 
who engaged in wreckage. For example, some staff members of 
the Moscow office of the British Metropolitan Vickers company 
were exposed as creators of a wrecking organisation, active at 
the Soviet Union’s largest electric power stations. 

The great scale of the training of national personnel soon freed 
the country from the need to invite foreign experts. 


Historical credit for carrying through the industrialisation of the 
USSR belongs to the working class. The working class saw in- 
dustrialisation as the basic means of overcoming the country’s 
economic backwardness, strengthening its defence, eliminating 
unemployment, quickly raising the people’s living standards, and 
building a socialist society in the USSR. 

Great ideas give rise to great energy in work. The idea of 
industrialisation gave a mighty impetus to enthusiastic work 
among the people and primarily the working class. It was reflect- 
ed in the mass socialist emulation campaign to fulfil and top pro- 
duction plans, launched in 1929, the first year in the first five- 
year plan period. January 20, 1929, saw the publication of Lenin’s 
article, written back in December 1917, in which he urged the 
organisation of socialist emulation campaigns. Lenin wrote that 
socialism for the first time “creates the opportunity... for actually 
drawing the majority of working people into a field of labour in 
which they can display their abilities, develop the capacities, and 
reveal those talents, so abundant among the people whom capital- 
ism crushed, suppressed and strangled in thousands and millions.” 
Lenin said: “Now that a socialist government is in power our 
task is to organise competition.” 

Lenin’s call was supported by the broad working masses. Agree- 
ments on socialist emulation were concluded between individ- 
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ual workers, teams, workshops, and enterprises. There is great 
difference between socialist emulation and capitalist competition. 
Capitalist rivals seek to strangle each other. Participants in so- 
cialist emulation pledge to top production plans, raise productiv- 
ity, and reduce product cost to a greater extent than envisaged 
in the plan. Each worker, in his own way, pursued a common 
goal to increase production. The emulating workers helped each 
other. The best workers who distinguished themselves in emula- 
tion received the honorary title of Shock Worker. The latter were 
awarded cash prizes and valuable gifts, and their portraits were 
put up on special boards of honour. 

The mass socialist emulation campaign favourably influenced 
productivity: in 1929, productivity rose by nearly 20 per cent 
in industry. ‘The All-Union Congress of Shock Teams held in 
December 1929 put forward the slogan “To fulfil the Five-Year 
Plan in four years”, which became the signal call in the struggle 
for the country’s industrialisation. 

The workers’ creative initiative knew no bounds. Novel forms 
of socialist emulation emerged. The “social towage” movement 
arose in Donbas: the best teams helped those which lagged be- 
hind, sharing their experience with them and helping them over- 
come their difficulties. Leningrad factories produced a movement 
for counter-plans, exceeding the state plans, to be drawn up 
by the enterprise personnel through which better use of the 
equipment, the saving of materials, higher productivity, and so 
on, could be achieved. 

The socialist emulation campaign contributed to the success- 
ful fulfillment and topping of industrial development plans. As 
of 1931, a number of industries, such as the oil, electrical engi- 
neering, engineering, confectionery and tinned fish industries, had 
already carried out the five-year plan in 2.5-3 years. On the whole, 
industry fulfilled the First-Five Year Plan in 4 years and 3 
months. 

Socialist emulation rose to a higher level in the years of the 
second five-year plan period. The appearance of new technolo- 
gy and its successful use by the workers enabled them to carry 
out the productivity plan many times over. The miners of Don- 
bas were the founders of that movement, which went down in 
history as the Stakhanovite movement, after the name of Ale- 
xei Stakhanov, a Donbas miner. The Stakhanovites achieved 
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higher productivity not by greater physical exertion but by the effi- 
cient use of the new technology and the correct organisation of 
work. 

On August 31, 1935, Alexei Stakhanov hewed 102 tonnes of 
coal in 6 hours of work with his pneumatic drill producing 14.5 
quotas. How did he manage it? Usually, a hewer not only hewed 
coal but also propped the face. Half of the time he spent on that 
unskilled work, and during that time the drill was idle. Stakhanov 
divided these operations: he just hewed coal, while two auxiliary 
workers put up props. That is why the pneumatic drill was 
used productively during the entire shift. 

Stakhanov’s example was followed by workers in other indus- 
tries. Mechanical press operator Alexander Busygin made 1,050 
crankshafts in one shift instead of 675 crankshafts according to 
the quota at the Gorky motor works. Weavers Yevdokia and Ma- 
ria Vinogradova operated 70-100 looms instead of 16-24 accord- 
ing to the quota, and subsequently even 144 looms each. Steam 
engine driver Pyotr Krivonos of Donbas began to drive freight 
trains at a speed twice as high as the standard speed. 

The Communist Party actively supported the Stakhanovite 
movement. The All-Union Conference of Stakhanovites was held in 
Moscow in November 1935. More than 3,000 of the best workers 
exchanged experience and discussed ways of raising the productiv- 
ity level of all workers to the level of the best ones. A special 
plenary meeting of the Communist Party Central Committee in 
December 1935 was devoted to the Stakhanovite movement; about 
3,000 of the best workers, engineers and economic managers took 
part in it. The plenary meeting indicated that it was necessary 
to steadily raise the cultural and technical level of the workers 
and learn to use new technology in order to further develop the 
Stakhanovite movement. The plenary meeting decided to make 
minimal technical training universal and compulsory for all work- 
ers. Due to the support from the Party, trade unions and Young 
Communist League, the Stakhanovite movement assumed a mass 
scale. 

What were the results of the Stakhanovite movement? They were 
clearly apparent at the mine where Stakhanov worked. Whereas 
the mine’s yield for the first three-quarters of 1935 was less than 
the planned amount by more than 2,000 tonnes, in the fourth 
guarter the workers not only made up for the lag but also fulfilled 
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the annual plan ahead of schedule. On the whole, coal extraction 
in Donbas increased by nearly 30 per cent from August to Decem- 
ber 1935. 

The Stakhanovite movement also helped overcome the lag in 
the oil industry and on the railways. 

Due to the extensive socialist emulation campaign and the Sta- 
khanovite movement, productivity increased in industry by 82 per 
cent in the second five-year plan period as compared to the plan- 
ned 63 per cent, enabling that plan to be fulfilled in industry nine 
months ahead of time. This was another outstanding success 
achieved by the Soviet working class. 

The Stakhanovite movement would have been impossible in the 
capitalist countries, because it would have turned against the 
workers there. That thought was clearly expressed in a letter to 
Stakhanov from a group of Belgian miners. Having requested 
that Stakhanov describe his work methods, they wrote: “We 
have no intention of applying these methods here. There are quite 
a few unemployed at the Royal Mines. If each of us were to 
mine twice as much, he would undermine his colleagues.” 

Ina short period of time, the USSR made a leap from backward- 
ness to economic progress. In 1940, industry produced more than 
three-quarters of the national economy’s gross product. More than 
two-thirds of the industrial output consisted of means of produc- 
tion. The gross product of large-scale industry was 12 times that 
of 1913 and took a leading place in the national economy. A 
mighty energy base arose in the country: in 1940, electric power 
generation exceeded 48,300 million kwh (in 1913, it was less 
than 2,000 million kwh). 

Particularly great successes were scored in the field of engineer- 
ing. The latter’s output in 1940 was 35 times as great as in 
1913. The enormous growth of the engineering industry made 
it possible to re-equip all branches of the national economy— 
agriculture, transport, and communications. 

Having secured the priority development of heavy industry, 
the country also advanced the industries producing consumer 
goods: in 1940, they produced nearly five times as much output 
as in 1913. 

Pre-revolutionary Russia only had four or five industrial areas, 
and they were all in the European part of the country. During 
the pre-war five-year plan periods lots of factories, mines, and 
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electric power stations were put on the map of the Soviet Union, 
and large-scale industry developed in all Soviet republics. 

Old Russia had one metallurgical base, which was in the Uk- 
raine. A second metallurgical base was created during the first 
five-year plan periods in the east of the USSR (the Magnitogorsk 
and Kuznetsk plants). Instead of the only coal-mining area (Don- 
bas) which old Russia had, eight coal basins supplied the country 
with coal in the late 1930s. A new centre of the oil industry arose 
between the Volga and the Urals, the “Second Baku”. 

Having created its own powerful industry, the USSR achieved 
complete economic independence. Before the revolution, Russia 
imported about half the machines and equipment it needed from 
abroad. During the first five-year plan period, the Soviet Union 
imported machines, machine tools and other equipment in large 
quantities since it still did not have its own large-scale engineer- 
ing industry. However, as the latter was being created, the im- 
port of foreign equipment was being reduced. At the end of the 
first five-year plan period, the USSR ceased importing steam 
engines, motor vehicles, tractors, agricultural machinery, blast 
furnace equipment, turbines, electric furnaces, measuring instru- 
ments, and so on. Whereas during the first five-year plan period, 
three-quarters of all the new machine tools were imported from 
abroad, in the second five-year plan period, the need for 90 per 
cent of the machine tools was satisfied by domestic production. 
In 1933, two out of each three turbines put into operation had 
been imported, while in 1936 all the turbines installed at the 
electric power stations of the USSR had been made in the 
country. 

During the second five-year plan period, the Soviet Union 
not only ceased import, but even began to export tractors and 
other agricultural machinery, motor vehicles, sewing machines, 
and other manufactured goods. In 1937, the USSR imported less 
than 1 per cent of the machines it needed, while the rest were 
delivered by Soviet factories. 

From a country importing machines, the USSR turned into 
a producer and exporter of machinery and equipment. 

The Soviet Union’s position in the world economy also changed. 
In 1913, Russia was fifth in the world in industria] output 
after the USA, Germany, Britain, and France. Russia’s share in 
world industrial output was slightly more than 4 per cent. In 
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1937, the USSR held first place in Europe and second in the 
world in volume of industrial output. The USSR’s share in world 
industrial output was about 14 per cent and it led the world in 
the output of steam engines, agricultural machinery, and syn- 
thetic rubber. 

In view of the socialist economic system’s advantages (public 
ownership of the means of production, planned management of 
the economy, heroic work, and others), socialist industrial de- 
velopment rates were much higher than those in the capitalist 
countries. In 1930-1940, the average annual growth rates of the 
output of large-scale industry were 18 per cent in the USSR, 1.2 
per cent in the USA, 2.1 per cent in Britain, and so on. Produc- 
tivity growth rates in the USSR were three or four times as 
high as in the capitalist countries. 

The Soviet Union forged ahead in its industrial development. 








Chapter 21 
SOCIALIST TRANSFORMATIONS IN THE SOVIET VILLAGE 





‘The most difficult task and, at the same time, socialism’s most 
important achievement was the Soviet peasantry’s voluntary tran- 
sition from individual small-scale farming to large-scale collec- 
tive socialist farming, which occurred in the first two five-year 
plan periods. 

The transition to socialist forms of agriculture was prepared by 
the whole system of Soviet power’s agrarian measures in the 
countryside. It has already been mentioned that Soviet power 
satisfied the age-old yearning of the peasants for land on the 
first day of its existence. Having confiscated the land from the 
landlords, monasteries, and capitalists, Soviet power handed it 
over for use to the peasants. The land was divided up among 
the peasants according to the egalitarian principle. The number 
of small peasant households increased abruptly in the country- 
side, reaching 24 to 25 million in the second half of the 1920s. 

Many poor peasants and agricultural workers became middle 
peasants after receiving land, implements and livestock. The peas- 
antry’s living standard rose, though, on the whole, it was not 
high, 

The reason for the relatively slow development of agriculture 
lay in the low productivity of the small-scale backward peasant 
farming, based mainly on manual labour, primitive implements 
and use of horse. The small peasant households could not get 
agricultural machinery. Millions of small individual households 
were unable not only to buy a tractor or a good plough but even 
to use them effectively on their small plots. It was no accident 
that there were more than 5 million wooden ploughs in the vil- 
lages in 1927, while about a third of the peasant households had 
no ploughs at all. In 1928, about 10 per cent of spring plough- 
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ing was done by wooden ploughs, three-fourths of the sowing 
\ area was sown by hand, about half the cereal crops were har- 
vested by sickles and scythes, threshed by flails and other primi- 
tive methods, used by peasants a thousand years ago. 
} The low productivity in the peasant households, the low yields 
and restricted production for the market resulted in a low stan- 
dard of living for most peasants. The villages experienced agrar- 
ian overpopulation. Millions of peasants went to the towns in 
search of work every year, and this was the main source of un- 
employment. 

Soviet power saved the peasants from landlord oppression but 
| kulak exploitation still remained, and the poor peasants and 
| poorer middle peasants suffered from it. They were forced to 

hire horses and implements from kulaks, and rent kulaks part of 
their plots which they were unable to till due to a shortage of 
implements and draught animals. The poor had to work for kulaks 
because their households could not feed them. 
Experience bore out the correctness of Lenin’s words pronounced 
in 1917: “If we continue as before on our small isolated farms, 
albeit as free citizens on free soil, we are still faced with immi- 
nent ruin...” 

Where was the way out? To make agriculture more large- 
scale. Larger farms could buy and make use of tractors and other 
complicated machinery, chemical fertilisers, practise many-field 
i crop rotation, and make use of scientific achievements. Such 
farms could abruptly raise the productivity of agricultural labour, 

increase the amount of agricultural produce reaching the market, 
and considerably raise the peasants’ standard of living. 

The peasants were vitally interested in such measures, and the 
latter would meet the interests of the state and society. The 
small peasant farms could not satisfy the country’s rising demand 

for grain and other agricultural produce, and the growing de- | 
mand of industry for agricultural raw materials. The share of 
| marketable agricultural produce was reduced by half in the ten 
| 
i 





post-revolutionary years, as a result of small-scale peasant farm- 
ing and the growth of the peasants’ consumption. A shortage of 
agricultural produce forced the Soviet state to introduce food 
rationing in 1928. 
| Therefore, enlargement of agriculture became an urgent and 
absolutely necessary measure as the only means for raising its pro- | 
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ductivity and the share of marketable produce. The agricultural 
lag became a hindrance for the country’s industrialisation and the 
rise in the people’s standard of living. 

In what ways were the peasant farms to be enlarged? 

The Soviet state could not take the road of supporting and de- 
veloping large private kulak farms, exploiting hired workers, in 
the villages. This would have resulted in ruin for the main mass 
of the working peasants, at whose expense the kulaks would have 
grown richer. That road was unacceptable for the majority of 
the peasants. It was also unacceptable for the working class, be- 
cause it would have resulted in a strengthening of capitalism’s po- 
sitions in the villages which would have threatened socialist de- 
velopment. 

Lenin’s co-operative plan indicated another way of creating 
large farms in the villages: voluntary association in collective pro- 
ducer co-operatives. It was the only beneficial and acceptable way 
for the peasants, because it led not to the ruin of the main mass of 
the peasantry but, on the contrary, opened up broad vistas of a 
secure life to them. 

The 15th Congress of the Gommunist Party, held in December 
1927, set before the country the task of carrying out the collectiv- 
isation of the peasant farms and the technical re-equipment of 
agriculture as the top-priority task in the villages. 


The Party and the Soviet state undertook extensive work to pro- 
vide conditions for mass collectivisation of peasant farms. The state 
supplied the villages with tractors and other agricultural machi- 
nery on an increasing scale. Their use was incompatible with 
cherespolositsa (see Chapter 10) and required large land tracts, 
and this prompted the peasants to unite their farms. The state 
began to set up large grain producing state farms (sovkhozes) in 
1928. These farms were not only production units but also a school 
of organisation of large-scale mechanised production, which con- 
vinced peasants of the advantages of large-scale farming. Thou- 
sands of peasants came to state farms to learn large-scale farming. 

Equipped with machines, the state farms largely helped peas- 
ants unite in collective farms (kolkhozes). Here is an example. 
Poor peasants in the Beryozovka District of Odessa Region who 
had no horses or implements did not till their land themselves for 
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a number of years, but rented it out to kulaks. A representative of 
the Association of Ukrainian State Farms arrived there in 1927 
and proposed that their land be tilled by state farm tractors. The 
peasants were distrustful of the proposal at first. The kulaks were 
worried and began to intimidate the poor peasants: “Fools, you'll 
be pushed about. They’re reviving serfdom. If there are no boun- 
daries between your plots, you won't have any land at all.” 

However, the kulak agitation proved futile, and the poor peas- 
ants concluded an agreement with a state farm. The tilling of the 
land and sowing cost them 30-40 per cent less than what they had 
paid to the kulaks for using their horses and implements to do the 
same work. When the harvest was brought in, which proved to 
be 50 per cent higher than usually obtained in the area, the poor 
peasants realised the advantages of uniting their farms and using 
machines. They wrote in a letter to the newspaper Izvestia: ”Af- 
ter seeing how the tractors worked, we no longer want to work 
on our poor peasant households, but have decided to organise a 
socialised tractor farm, which will not have individual peasant 
plots of crops. The Taras Shevchenko state farm has already un- 
dertaken the organisation of the tractor farm according to an 
agreement we have with it.” 

Taking that experience into account, the state began to build 
machine and tractor stations which provided services for whole 
villages. ‘The first machine and tractor station was set up at the 
Taras Shevchenko state farm in the Ukraine in November 1928. 
In the next year, 159 machine and tractor stations were built. 
These stations provided a good basis for the collectivisation of the 
peasant farms. 

The Soviet state supported the new collective farms, providing 
them with credit, selling them machines and chemical fertilisers 
on favourable terms, offering them agricultural tax rebates, and 
organising a network of courses training collective farm organisers 
and managers. Thousands of worker teams were sent to the vil- 
lages to help peasants set up collective farms. Industrial centres 
took charge of agricultural districts and sent worker organisers 
to the countryside. In late 1929 the Party Central Committee, 
decided to send more than 25,000 of the best workers to the coun- 
tryside to help the peasants build a new life. The “twenty-five- 
thousanders”, as they were called among the people, made a 
major contribution to the organisation of collective farms. 
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The preparations for collectivisation included measures to re- 
| strain the kulaks. Soviet power restricted the kulak exploitation 
of the agricultural workers and the village poor. Larger taxes 
were levied on the kulaks. They were deprived of the right to 
vote in the rural co-operative organisations. The kulaks no longer 
sold tractors and other agricultural machinery, while the tractors 
they had were bought back by the state on a compulsory basis. 
The kulaks responded by waging a stronger struggle against 
Soviet power. The class struggle in the villages was exacerbated. 
The kulaks sought to hamper state purchases of grain, hoping to 
provoke famine in the country, and thereby frustrate Soviet 
power’s economic policies. In order to discredit and undermine 
the collective-farm movement, the kulaks set fire to the homes of 
collective-farm members and collective-farm buildings, and de- 
stroyed collective-farm livestock. They murdered collective-farm 
organisers, village activists, representatives of Soviet power, and 
Communists. 
The Soviet state was compelled to take resolute measures to put 
an end to the kulaks’ criminal actions. Those who hid grain were 
prosecuted as profiteers. Terrorists and arsonists were punished 
without mercy. The poor and middle peasants actively supported 
the state’s measures against the kulak sabotage. 


The extensive work carried out by the Communist Party and the 
Soviet state to prepare conditions for the transition of the peasants 
to collective farming yielded results. After the 15th Party Con- 
gress, the number of collective farms began to grow rapidly: in 
two years, it increased nearly fourfold, and the number of peasant 
farms incorporated in them more than fivefold. 

However, a real turning point in the countryside occurred in the 
second half of 1929, when the middle peasants—the central and 
predominating figure in the villages—began to join collective 
farms. Initially, mostly agricultural workers and poor peasants join- 
ed collective farms, while mass enlistment of middle peasants in 

the collective farms began in summer 1929. The middle peasants 
, joined the collective farms not individually but in whole vil- 
lages. 

The middle peasants began to join the collective farms, because 
they increasingly saw the advantages of collective farming on 
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the example of many collective farms that gave high yields and 
provided their members with high incomes. On the other hand, 
the increasing state measures to restrict and oust the kulaks show- 
ed the middle peasants that their hopes to gradually become 
kulaks were groundless and lacked any real prospects. 

The scope of collectivisation in the second half of 1929 was 
reflected in the following figures: in July 1929, there were one 
million peasant households in the collective farms, while on Octo- 
ber 1, 1929, there were 2 million. That means that as many peas- 
ants joined the collective farms-in 2-3 months as in the pre- 
vious 12 years. Another 2.4 million peasant households joined 
collective farms in the last three months of 1929. 

It was a great turning point in the villages. Millions of peasants 
took the new, socialist road. The time came which Lenin had 
predicted: the majority of the peasants voluntarily chose the road 
of collective farming. The mass joining of collective farms by peas- 
ants made it possible to replace kulak capitalist grain production 
with socialist production by collective and state farms. In other 
words, the time had come for the complete collectivisation of 
peasant farms and the elimination of kulak production on that 
basis, i.e., the abolition of the kulak class. 


On January 5, 1930, the Communist Party Central Committee 
adopted the resolution On Collectivisation Rates and Measures of 
State Assistance in the Organisation of Collective Farms. It was 
intended to achieve complete collectivisation on the whole by the 
end of the first five-year plan period (1933). The most important 
grain producing areas (the North Caucasus, and the Middle and 
Lower Volga areas), which already had many collective and 
state farms and machine and tractor stations, were to complete 
collectivisation in the main by spring 1931, while the other grain 
producing areas—by spring 1932. The Party Central Committee 
warned that it was inadmissible to violate the principle of the 
voluntary enlistment of peasants in collective farms. 

The Party advised the peasants to set up agricultural artels 
(co-operatives), i.e., unite their land, draught animals, and main 
implements for co-operative farming. The artels were to be di- 
rected by a board, elected by the collective farm members. Besides 
the joint farm, which was to become the main source of 
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livelihood for the collective farmers, each arte] member was to 
be allowed to have an individual plot at his household for a veg- 
etable or fruit garden. The artel members could also own smal- 
ler implements for cultivating their plots and livestock. 

The Soviet government granted the Soviets the right 
to take the land, implements and livestock from the kulaks 
in the areas of complete collectivisation, and resettle the latter 
in other areas, where they were allowed to work honestly. That 
was the meaning of the abolition of the kulaks class, ic., the 
abolition of kulak production. 

The Party and government adopted measures to step up the 
construction of plants for the production of tractors, combine 
harvesters and other agricultural machinery to supply the collec- 
tive farms with a sufficient amount of new equipment and make 
the collective farmers’ work easier. The Soviet government al- 
located 500 million roubles for the organisation of collective 
farms in 1930. 

Peasants got together at meetings throughout the country to 
consider the fundamental question of their life. Arguments flared 
up as to whether they should unite in collective farms or live 
in the former way. Members of collective farms that had already 
been organised spoke at the meetings, and on the basis of their 
experience in collective farming described its advantages. The 
kulaks carried on agitation aimed at retaining the individual 
farms. Some of the peasants faltered. 

In early 1930, the “twenty-five-thousanders”, delegated from 
the working class, arrived in the villages. The workers persuaded 
the peasants to set up collective farms and promised them assis- 
tance. The peasants remembered that it had only been due to the 
close alliance between the workers, on the one hand, and the 
peasants, on the other, during the revolution, Civil War and 
intervention that victory was secured. They believed that the 
successful transformation of the villages along socialist lines would 
be guaranteed by that alliance. The agitational activities car- 
ried on by the workers yielded fruit: new collective farms 
emerged every day. 

However, the organisation of collective farms did not pass 
smoothly and steadily everywhere. Lenin’s principle of voluntary 
enrollment in collective farms was violated in some areas. Lead- 
ing officials in the Central Asian and Transcaucasian republics, 
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the central-industrial regions in the RSFSR and some other 
places departed from the Central Committee’s instructions concern- 
ing the rates and deadlines of collectivisation. In view of the 
national specific features and strong individualistic sentiments 
among the peasantry in these parts, it was recommended that 
collectivisation be in the main completed there in 1933. But in 
a number of places, the officials decided to complete the collec- 
tivisation in spring 1930, though this was premature. Instead of 
persuasion and the voluntary principle, peasants were frequent- 
ly forced to join collective farms by the threat of losing their 
land and voting rights. In some areas, communes were persistent- 
ly introduced with the socialisation not only of the basic means 
of production—the land, horses and implements—but also of 
the homes, minor livestock, and poultry. Other Lenin’s princi- 
ples of collective-farm organisation were also violated. All this 
provoked serious discontent among the peasants. The kulaks 
took advantage of that discontent and launched even bitterer 
anti-collective-farm and anti-Soviet agitational activities. In in- 
dividual areas, the kulaks even managed to instigate the peasants 
to take action against Soviet power. 

The Party and Soviet power immediately adopted measures 
to eliminate the violations of Lenin’s principles of the organi- 
sation of collective farms. All the collective farms set up contra- 
ry to the peasants’ desire and all the communes imposed from 
above were disbanded. The Party once again emphasised that 
it was impermissible to violate the principle of voluntary enroll- 
ment of peasants in collective farms and the freedom of choice 
in selecting the form of collective enterprise (a collective farm 
or a commune). The leaders of some regional and territorial 
Party and government organisations who had committed gross 
mistakes in the organisation of collective farms were dismissed 
from their posts. 

In order to support the collective farms at the early stage of 
their development, the state offered them a number of new be- 
nefits: they were exempted from paying livestock tax for two 
years, the collective farms which needed seed were provided 
with it, financial aid to collective farms was increased, and the 
rates of construction of machine and tractor stations were step- 
ped up. 

All these measures gave rise to profound satisfaction among 
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the peasants, and things calmed down. The collectivisation move- 
ment continued to develop. During the first five-year plan 
period, about 15 million peasant farms (61.5 per cent of the 
total) united in 210,000 collective farms. Complete collectivisa- 
tion of peasant farms was carried out in the main agricultural 
areas. 





The dynamic growth of the collective-farm movement, when, on 
an average, about 200 collective farms were set up every day, 
| resulted in certain difficulties: the organisational and economic 
consolidation of the new collective farms was obviously lagging. 
There were many shortcomings in the organisation of labour on 
the collective farms, the use of machinery and the distribution 
of incomes. Labour discipline was lax on many collective farms. 
The collective-farm organisers still lacked experience in manag- 
ing large-scale enterprises. In a number of places, particularly, 
in the North Caucasus and the Ukraine, hostile elements from 
among the former kulaks had infiltrated many collective farms. 
‘They undermined the collective farms from within: they stole 
collective-farm property, destroyed livestock, spoiled implements, 
weakened discipline, disrupted grain deliveries to the state, and 
so on, 

It was necessary to strengthen the collective farms in the or- 
ganisational and economic respects. That meant correct orga- 
nisation of work and the use of machinery on the farms, the dis- 
tribution of incomes that would make the collective farmers inter- 
ested in increasing collective-farm output, and the training of 
competent collective-farm organisers. The tremendous possibi- 
lities of collective socialist farming could be revealed only after 
these problems solved. The Communist Party and the Soviet state 
helped the collective farms solve these complicated problems. 
The basic form of labour organisation on the collective farms 
became the production team with permanent members. Plots of 
land, livestock and implements were assigned to each team. This 
made it easier to take account of work and output. Practice also 
prompted the general measure of labour to which qualitatively 
different work was reduced in various quantities ratios—the work 
day. The amount and nature of work performed by each collec- 
tive farmer and reflected in the number of work days determin- 
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ed his share in the collective farm’s income. Thus, the socialist 
principle of labour remuneration was applied on the collective 
farms: equal pay for equal work. 

The distribution of income according to work days raised 
the collective farmers’ interest in working more work days and 
achieving a higher yield because in that case there would be more 
produce to each work day. This provided material incentives for 
increasing collective farm output, raising crop yields and live- 
stock productivity. 

In August 1932, the Soviet state adopted a special law on the 
protection of socialist property with the aim of putting an end 
to the stealing of state and collective-farm and co-operative pro- 
perty. Those guilty of these offences were tried and severely 
punished. 

In the winter of 1933, the Communist Party set up political 
sections at the machine and tractor stations and state farms in 
order to strengthen the collective and state farms in the organisa- 
tional respect. The Party sent 25,000 experienced Party workers 
to posts in the political sections. The machine and tractor stations’ 
political sections carried on political and educational work 
among the collective farmers, developed a socialist attitude to work 
and public property among them, and contributed to the growth 
and the improvement of the functioning of rural Party organisa- 
tions. 

The strengthening of collective farms, the equipment of the vil- 
lages with new machinery, the training of personnel to operate 
that machinery, and the higher socialist awareness among the col- 
lective farmers contributed to the rise, following the example of 
the towns, of a movement for better use of tractors, combine 
harvesters and other machinery, higher yields of grain, sugar-beet, 
and cotton. 

The initiator of that movement among tractor drivers was Pras- 
kovya Angelina, a tractor driver from the Ukraine. In 1935, she 
became the first woman tractor driver, and in 1933 she organised 
an all-women tractor team, the first one in the USSR. In 1935, 
Angelina’s team tilled 1,230 hectares per tractor, instead of 300 
hectares according to quota. Many tractor and combine harvest- 
er drivers followed the example of Angelina’s team. Collective 
farmers launched a campaign for high yields. 

By the end of the second five-year plan period, the collective- 
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farm system had won completely in the Soviet Union. In 1937, 
the collective farms included 18.5 million peasant farms (93 per 
cent of the total). The collective farms had 99 per cent of all peas- 
ant sown areas. This meant that the collectivisation of peasant 
farms had been completed. The technical re-equipment of ag- 
riculture was basically implemented during the two five-year plan 
periods. In 1937, about 6,000 machine and tractor stations pro- 
vided collective farms with modern machinery. 

The USSR had turned into a country of large-scale mecha- 
nised socialist agriculture. 














Chapter 22 
THE CULTURAL REVOLUTION IN THE USSR 


Pre-revolutionary Russia gave the world a number of great scien- 
tists, novelists, poets, composers, artists, and actors, who left a re- 
markable trace in world culture. 

However, the people of pre-revolutionary Russia were incredib- 
ly backward in the cultural respect. Most of the population was 
illiterate. According to the national census of 1897, the share of 
illiterate people in the population of nine years of age and older 
was 76 per cent, among women—88 per cent, and among non- 
Russian peoples, for example, in Central Asia, the share of lite- 
rate people was extremely low. More than 40 nationalities in Rus- 
sia did not even have their written language. Nearly four-fifths of 
the children of working people had no opportunity to attend school, 
and only a few got a higher education at the price of tremen- 
dous hardship. It was with great bitterness and anger that Lenin 
wrote in 1913: “There is no other country so barbarous and in 
which the masses of the people are robbed to such an extent of 
education, light and knowledge—no other such country has re- 
mained in Europe; Russia is the exception.” 

The October Revolution opened the way for Russia’s cultural 
flourishing. It destroyed the anti-popular political regime which 
not only oppressed the working masses economically and _polit- 
ically but also blocked their way to education, knowledge, and 
culture. The October Revolution abolished national oppression, 
which hindered the development of non-Russian cultures; it did 
away with the social estates and the inequality of women, and 
separated the church from the state and school from the church. 
Soviet power eliminated all economic, political and national ob- 
stacles on the people’s road to culture and knowledge. For the 
first time in history, state power set itself the goal of making 
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education, science and culture accessible to all the people, mak- 
ing all working people educated and cultured. In January 1918, 
Lenin said: “In the old days, human genius, the brain of man, 
created only to give some the benefits of technology and culture, 
and to deprive others of the bare necessities, education and de- 
velopment. From now on all the marvels of science and the gains 
of culture belong to the nation as a whole...” 

The Soviet state turned the centres of culture into the pro- 
perty of all the people, including schools, clubs, libraries, theatres, 
museums, and picture galleries, and opened them _ for 
the public. All cultural values were taken account of and guard- 
ed strictly. The estates of former outstanding cultural figures 
were turned into museums. 

A state publishing house was set up in December 1917, which 
began to issue mass publications of works of Russian and world 
fiction for the people. The works by Russian classical authors 
were now to be published only by state publishing houses. 

In the course of cultural development, the Soviet people en- 
countered the leftist inclinations of part of the intelligentsia 
grouped round an association of cultural education organisations 
which had arisen in September 1917 under the name of Prolet- 
cult (Proletarian Culture). The members of that movement re- 
jected old culture outright, they saw no progressive traits in it, 
and urged the works of Pushkin, Tolstoy, the great artists Repin, 
Surikov, and others to be discarded. They wanted to build a 
specific proletarian culture on a “clear ground”, without assimi- 
lating all the valuable and progressive elements in old, bourgeois 
culture. 

The Communist Party and Lenin resolutely condemned these 
mistakes of Proletcult. Lenin said that only a precise knowledge and 
transformation of the culture created by the entire development 
of mankind would make it possible to create a proletarian cul- 
ture. “The latter is not clutched out of thin air; it is not an in- 
vention of those who call themselves experts in proletarian cul- 
ture. That is all nonsense. Proletarian culture must be the logical 
development of the store of knowledge mankind has accumulated 
under the yoke of capitalist, landowner and bureaucratic soci- 
ety.” 

That was why the Communist Party and the Soviet govern- 
ment showed exceptional concern about preserving the whole 
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cultural legacy left behind by pre-revolutionary Russia and about 
the critical absorption of that wealth, and adopted the necessary 
measures to enable the broad masses to gain possession of the 
whole progressive legacy. Lenin called on the people, particularly 
the youth, to master the whole sum of knowledge accumulated 
by mankind. Speaking against the senseless learning of outdated, 
unnecessary things, Lenin, however, warned that “this, however, 
does not mean that we can restrict ourselves to communist con- 
clusions and learn only communist slogans. You will not create 
communism that way. You can become a Communist only when 
you enrich your mind with a knowledge of all the treasures cre- 
ated by mankind.” 

The revolution was a stimulus for developing the people’s mul- 
tifaceted abilities and talents. A powerful urge for knowledge and 
culture was shown by the multimillion-strong working masses 
from the very first months of Soviet power’s existence. Indepen- 
dent cultural centres began to arise in both the towns and vil- 
lages: public education councils, people’s houses, houses of cul- 
ture, clubs, libraries, reading rooms, and so on. The literate pop- 
ulation took an active part in eliminating illiteracy. In April 
1918, Lenin remarked with satisfaction that the educational and 
cultural upsurge among the popular masses was proceeding at a 
very high rate and, thanks to the Soviet organisation of society, 
there was an unprecedented impulse towards knowledge and ed- 
ucation. The Soviet government promoted the people’s desire for 
culture in all ways. The people’s cultural development became one 
of the Soviet state’s major tasks. 

There were great difficulties on the road to knowledge for 
the people. The country was experiencing serious economic 
hardships due to the world war, the intervention by imperialist 
states, the Civil War, and the economic disruption. A consider- 
able part of the old intelligentsia, closely connected with the bour- 
geoisie, adopted either a hostile or a wait-and-see stand in re- 
spect to Soviet power. Still, the best part of the old intelligentsia, 
including such outstanding scientists as Kliment Timiryazev, Ivan 
Michurin, Ivan Pavlov, and Nikolai Zhukovsky, sided with the 
revolution from the very start. The people’s side was also taken 
by masses of rank-and-file intelligentsia—teachers, agricultural 
experts, and rural doctors. 

The Communist Party delegated its best personnel to manage 
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public education. The first People’s Commissar (minister) of Ed- 
ucation was Anatoly Lunacharsky, a Communist, a man of re- 
markable culture and education, a brilliant journalist and speaker. 
He was succeeded by Andrei Bubnov, an old Bolshevik and pro- 
minent historian. Nadezhda Krupskaya, Lenin’s comrade and 
wife, worked in public education from the first days of Soviet 
power till her death in 1939, Proletarian writer Maxim Gorky 


actively helped attract old scientists to the side of Soviet 
power. 


The elimination of illiteracy was the most urgent problem in 
public education. Lenin said that it was impossible to build a 
communist society in an illiterate country. The Soviet govern- 
ment made the elimination of illiteracy a goal of state importance. 
A network of groups to eliminate illiteracy was set up dur- 
ing the Civil War. The working day for those learning to read 
and write was reduced by two hours but they got the same wages. 
In the years of peaceful development, the drive to eliminate 
illiteracy assumed even greater scope. A voluntary society called 
Down with Illiteracy was founded in 1923; in 1932, the society 
had more than 5 million members, who actively taught the illit- 
erate to read and write. The Young Communist League orga- 
nised trips of its members to the villages to teach the illiterate. 
The trade unions allotted hundreds of thousands of their mem- 
bers for the same purpose. Illiteracy was done away with in the 
USSR by the joint efforts of the government and the public: 
between 1929 and 1939, more than 87 million people learned to 
read and write. The introduction of universal compulsory ele- 
mentary education in national languages in the early 1930s stop- 
ped the growth of the numbers of illiterate people. All this 
contributed to the USSR becoming a country of almost com- 
plete literacy by the late 1930s. 

The Soviet government did not neglect school education even 
during the grim years of the Civil War. In that period, the total 
number of schools increased by half, while the number of secon- 
dary schools increased by 200 per cent. As the country’s economic 
position improved, the state stepped up the construction of new 
schools, particularly, in the non-Russian republics, and the train- 
ing of teachers. This enabled the Soviet government to adopt the 
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decision, in 1930, to introduce universal compulsory elementary 
education in the languages of the peoples living in the USSR and 
then to introduce the universal compulsory seven-year education. 
There were 1,238,000 teachers working in schools in 
the 1940/1941 school-year (the figure for 1914 was 


280,000). 





One of the principal results of the cultural revolution in the 
USSR was the creation of a people’s intelligentsia, high-skilled 
experts for all branches of the national economy, culture, health 
services, and government. 

Before the revolution, there were 91 institutions of higher edu- 
cation in Russia with 112,000 students. Almost all of the latter 
were from the wealthier classes. Soviet power democratised the 
higher education system. It opened the doors of the institutions 
of higher education for the children of working people, abolish- 
ed tuition fees and introduced scholarship for students. In the 
1920/1921 academic year, the USSR had 244 institutions of 
higher education, while the number of students had doubled com- 
pared with 1914. 

Higher education developed particularly intensively during the 
country’s industrialisation and collectivisation in agriculture, 
when the demand for experts rose abruptly. In the 1940/1941 
academic year, the USSR had 817 institutions of higher educa- 
tion with 812,000 students. The real equality of women secured 
by Soviet power was reflected in the fact that women accounted 
for 58 per cent of the students enrolled at institutions of higher 
education. ; 

On the eve of the Second World War, there were more stu- 
dents studying at Soviet institutions of higher education than in 
all the other European countries taken together. The Soviet Union 
led the world in the number of experts trained: in 1940, there 
were 290,000 certified engineers employed in the USSR’s econo- 
my, while in the USA there were 156,000. 


The socialist revolution opened wide opportunities for the 
development of science. With every year, the Soviet government 
allotted more funds for the development of science and was at- 
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tentive to the needs of scientists. The network of research insti- 
tutions grew steadily: in 1941, there were 1,821 of them, or more 
than six times as many as before the revolution. The number 
of researchers topped 98,000, or almost ten times as many as 
in 1914, Scientific centres were set up in all the Union and Auto- 
nomous Republics. The Russian Academy of Sciences, transform- 
ed and renamed the Academy of Sciences of the USSR in 1925, 
became the leading scientific centre. 

Soviet scientists scored major successes in developing the key 
sciences in the 1920s and 1930s. Academician Ivan Pavlov, the 
famous physiologist, contributed to world science by his valuable 
research in the higher nervous activity of man and animals, 
which served as the basis for modern medicine. The great Rus- 
sian scientist Konstantin Tsiolkovsky elaborated the theory of 
jet propulsion—the foundation of modern jet aviation and space 
flights. Investigations by outstanding scientists Nikolai Zhukovsky 
and Sergei Chaplygin, who discovered a number of aerodynam- 
ic laws, were an important contribution to the development of 
modern aviation. Discoveries by Academician Sergei Lebedev in 
chemistry enabled the Soviet Union to be the first in the world 
to organise factory production of synthetic rubber. Discoveries 
by Soviet physicists Leonid Mandelshtam, Nikolai Papalexi, and 
others enabled the first radar devices to be created in the 1930s. 
Works by Academician Abram Ioffe laid the basis of 
the modern physics of semi-conductors. Soviet scientists Dmitry 
Skobeltsyn, Igor Kurchatov, and others contributed largely to the 
study of the atomic nucleus and cosmic radiation. Soviet research- 
er Vitaly Khlopin managed to obtain radium substances in the 
early 1920s. 

Thanks to the relentless concern for science shown by the 
Party and government, some branches of Soviet science were in 
the forefront of world science on the eve of the Second World 
War. 


A clear understanding of the ideas and aims of socialism by the 
people, as well as of the ways of implementing them, is decisive 
for socialism’s victory. That is why Soviet power has been at- 
taching major importance to the cultural, ideological and polit- 
ical education of the masses. Cultural and educational institu- 
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tions and the mass media—clubs, libraries, museums, theatres, 
cinema, radio, newspapers, books, etc.—are widely used for the 
purpose. The Soviet state placed all the cultural and educational 
institutions at the disposal of the people. Many cultural institu- 
tions have been built in the years of Soviet power. In 1940, 
there were 118,000 clubs in the Soviet Union, or 500 times 
as many as before the revolution. In 1940, 8,800 newspa- 
pers were published in the USSR, or 10 times as many as in 
1914. 

Literature and art have been playing a major role in the 
ideological education of the people. Remarkable images of dar- 
ing fighters for the revolution and socialism created by writers, 
artists, and actors have been strongly influencing the 
masses. 

Socialist realism became the main creative method in Soviet 
literature and art in the early 1930s; it requires an historically 
truthful depiction of objective reality in its revolutionary devel- 
opment. Associations of artistic intelligentsia—the Writers’ Union, 
the Artists’ Union, the Composers’ Union, and others, found- 
ed in the 1930s—began to play an important part in the de- 
velopment of Soviet literature and art. 

Soviet literature and art popularise profoundly humane ideas. 
They have been fostering the noble feelings of patriotism, love 
for work and peace, and hatred of any form of oppression and 
enslavement, of the exploitation of man by man, parasitism, and 
so on. The people who make history and build a new society 
are jthe heroes of Soviet literature and art. That is why the 
works by Soviet writers, artists, and composers are near and dear 
to the people and understood by them. 

Many works written in the 1920s and 1930s, such as And Quiet 
Flows the Don by Mikhail Sholokhov, The Iron Flood by Ale- 
xander Serafimovich, How the Steel Was Tempered by Nikolai 
Ostrovsky, Chapayev by Dmitry Furmanov, and The Rout by Ale- 
xander Fadeyev became the deskbooks of Soviet readers. These 
books describe Soviet people’s heroism and give immortal images 
of fighters for the revolution. 

The best works of the Soviet cinema such as “The Battleship 
Potyomkin”, “We Are from Kronstadt”, and “The Deputy from 
the Baltic Fleet” formed part of the treasure-house of world cine- 
ma. 
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The cultural revolution, which signified the quantitative and 
qualitative rise of knowledge and culture among the people as a 
result of the development of education, science and culture, won 
in Russia by the end of the 1930s. It turned the Soviet Union 
into a country of total literacy, with the world’s most democratic 
system of public education, and a country of advanced science and 
culture. The Marxist-Leninist ideology firmly asserted itself among 
the people. 





Chapter 23 
THE TRIUMPH OF SOCIALISM IN THE USSR 


For many centuries, the oppressed had dreamed of a society where 
there would be no oppressors and oppressed, no dominant and 
enslaved peoples, no affluence on one pole and hunger on the 
other. Soviet people were the first in the world to translate that 
dream into reality. As a result of the tremendous transformations 
in all the fields of political, economic and cultural life, socialism 
was basically built in the Soviet Union before the war. 

This was reflected, above all, in a fundamental change in the 
country’s social, economic and class structure. 

In the 20 years of Soviet power, a modern publicly owned eco- 
nomy was created—a first-class state-owned industry and a large- 
scale mechanised agriculture—operating according to plan. The 
economic basis for socialist society was thereby created. The capi- 
talist economy, based on private ownership of the means of pro- 
duction and exploitation of hired labour, was fully eliminated. Pri- 
vate trade was replaced with state and co-operative trade. The 
small-scale production of the peasants and craftsmen was trans- 
formed into co-operative, collective socialist production. Socialist 
relations of production were established, based on public owner- 
ship of the means of production and the absence of exploitation 
of man by man. 

These decisive socio-economic transformations involved funda- 
mental changes in society’s class structure. The landlords and 
big bourgeoisie left the stage of history in the first years of Soviet 
power as a result of the confiscation of the landed estates and 
the nationalisation of industry. Most of them emigrated abroad 
after the people’s victory in the Civil War had frustrated their 
hopes that capitalism would be restored. 

However, remnants of the bourgeoisie were still to be found 
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in the country. With the transition to the New Economic Policy, 
when certain opportunities were created for capitalist elements 
to develop, the ranks of the urban and rural bourgeoisie grew some- 
what. But its share remained quite small. For example, the 
rural bourgeoisie (the kulaks) made up 4-5 per cent of the peas- 
antry. The share of the urban bourgeoisie in the total urban 
population was even smaller. Nevertheless, by the early 1930s, the 
; capitalist elements had been ousted from industry and trade. Dur- 

ing the first five-year plan period, the kulak farms were eliminat- 

ed, and the last exploiter class, the kulaks, abolished. The exploiter 

elements were ousted from Soviet society completely and for good. 

Great historical changes had occurred in the position of Soviet 
society’s working classes. The working class had ceased being a 
proletariat, ie., an exploited and oppressed class, deprived of 
means of production. It had become a new class, free of capital- 
ist exploitation and oppression, a class whose state owned the 
means of production. The working class increased in size as a 
result of industrialisation: in 1939, the workers and their fami- 
lies made up nearly a third of the country’s population. The cul- 
tural and technical standards of the working class rose steeply. 
Whereas in 1918, 36 per cent of all workers were illiterate, while 

| illiteracy among working women was 56 per cent, by the mid- 
1930s, there were no more working men and women who could 
not read and write. Organisation and political awareness rose 
among the workers. The trade union membership topped 21 mil- 
lion people in 1936. The trade unions were the most representa- 
tive organisations of the working class. 

The liberation of the working class from exploitation and its 
transformation into the master of the country and into its own 
master gave rise to profound changes in the psychology and 
awareness of the working class and in its attitude to work. Formerly 
a burdensome necessity for the workers and the source of en- 
richment for the exploiter elite, work had become free creative 
activity for the benefit of the workers themselves and of all soci- 
ety. Work had become a matter of honour for the worker and 
his factory, his second home. Work had made each worker inter- 
ested in steadily increasing output—the source of prosperity 
for the whole nation. 

The Soviet peasantry had also changed. It had also ceased to 
be an oppressed and enslaved class. The landlords, the kulaks, 
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the merchants, the money-lenders, the bankers, and the tsarist 
government had all robbed the pre-revolutionary peasantry. The 
October Socialist Revolution liberated the peasantry from most 
oppressors. The peasantry freed itself of the last exploiters, the 
kulaks, by uniting into collective farms. The collective-farm sys- 
tem did away with social stratification in the villages for good: 
now, there were no poor and middle peasants, no agricultural 
workers, and no kulaks. The collective-farm peasantry became 
a single social class in the countryside. 

The modern agricultural machinery, which replaced the pri- 
mitive wooden plough and manual labour in a short time, not 
only made agricultural labour easier but also abruptly raised its 
productivity. The elimination of social stratification in the vil- 
lages changed the nature of relations among the peasants. Col- 
lectivisation joined not only labour and the individual plots of 
land but also fused the different strata of peasants together into 
a single class and eliminated social barriers in rural society. 

The peasantry’s material and cultural standard of living rose. 
In tsarist Russia, more than 75 per cent of the working peasants 
were illiterate. According to the 1939 census, literacy among the 
rural population was 76.8 per cent, including 66.6 per cent among 
women. The political freedoms won by the revolution gave 
the peasants the right to take part in running the local and 
central organs of Soviet power and manage their collective 
farms. 

The social nature of the intelligentsia had also changed. In 
pre-revolutionary Russia the intelligentsia had consisted of members 
of the wealthier, ruling classes—the bourgeoisie and the land- 
lords. With rare exceptions, the intelligentsia faithfully served 
the classes from which it came. The working people were fully 
justified in regarding that intelligentsia as a cast alien and hos- 
tile to the people, and as defenders of the exploiters’ interests. 

Following the October Revolution, a split occurred within the 
intelligentsia. A progressive minority sided with the revolution. 
The reactionary part, closely connected with the bourgeoisie, 
adopted a hostile position in respect to Soviet power. Many emi- 
grated and lived the rest of their lives abroad. Some remained 
in Russia and waged an open and clandestine struggle against 
socialism. A large part of the old intelligentsia gradually took the 
side of Soviet power, after hesitating for a long time. 
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During the years when socialism was being built, a new intel- 
ligentsia of working-class and peasant origin emerged. It became 
an organic part of the people, sharing their interests and serv- 
ing them. 

The profound changes in Soviet society’s class structure led 
to the social, political and ideological unity of the Soviet people. 
Therein lies one of the principal sources of the power of the so- 
cialist system. 


One of the most important results of Soviet society's develop- 
ment during the 20 years following the October Revolution was 
the rapid political, economic and cultural progress of the former- 
ly backward peoples of Russia. The peoples in Central Asia, 
the Caucasus and the Russian Far East whom the socialist re- 
volution caught at the stage of feudalism made a leap to social- 
ism in 20 years, bypassing the torturous capitalist stage. They 
built a socialist society together with the other peoples of the 
USSR and with their help. 

The transition to socialism bypassing capitalism became 
possible in view of the Leninist nationalities policy being consis- 
tently implemented. The non-Russian peoples gained the oppor- 
tunity of founding their national states (Union or Autonomous 
Soviet Socialist Republics), autonomous regions and national areas 
(known as autonomous areas in the 1977 Constitution)—the 
principal means of the organisation and rallying of the work- 
ing masses in the struggle against feudal survivals and capitalist 
relations and in building socialism. The national Soviet states 
and the republican communist parties tackled problems of dem- 
ocratic and socialist development with due account for the 
national specifics shaped in the course of history. They took an 
understanding attitude to the survivals of tribal institutions, 
which were replaced not immediately but gradually with organs 
of Soviet power. In a number of areas, in addition to Soviet 
courts there existed for some time shariat or kadi courts which 
functioned according to religious norms or traditional law. The 
economic changes in the republics were also carried out more 
slowly. For example, the landed estates in central Russia were 
done away with in the first year of Soviet power, while in Cen- 
tral Asia this was completed in the latter half of the 1920s. 
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Despite the variety of national forms and methods of socialist 
development, the principal and decisive features were the same: 
industrialisation, the collectivisation of peasant farms and cul- 
tural revolution. 

The planned development of the national economy and the 
need to even out the economic levels in central Russia and the 
national outskirts led to higher rates of industrialisation in the 
non-Russian republics. The Union government allocated corres- 
pondingly more funds for the industrialisation of the formerly 
backward republics. 

Thanks to such policies, the non-Russian republics were turn- 
ed into highly developed industrial areas in a short time, with the 
Russian people’s fraternal and generous assistance. For instance, 
380 new factories and electric power stations were built in the 
first two five-year plan periods (1928-1937) in the Uzbek Re- 
public. In the two five-year periods, the Turkmen Republic, 
which practically had had no industry before the revolution, was 
turned into an industrial republic, whose industrial output ac- 
counted for more than two-thirds of total output, and so on. 

The collectivisation of peasant farms was also carried out in 
the non-Russian republics at rates and by methods which took 
into account specific national traits. Whereas in the central areas 
the prevalent form of collective farm was the agricultural artel, 
in which all the basic means of production—the land, the ag- 
ricultural machinery and implements, and the draught animals— 
were socialised, while the minor implements for tilling the 
household plot and the domestic livestock remained the peasants’ 
personal property, simpler forms of collective farms with a low- 
er level of socialisation were created in the non-Russian areas 
at first—associations for the joint working of the land. And the 
transition to agricultural artels was effected only gradually, as 
the peasants were being convinced of the advantages of higher 
forms of co-operatives. Collectivisation was basically com- 
pleted in all the republics by the end of the second five-year plan 
period (1937), and a large-scale socialist agriculture, equipped 
with modern machines, was created. 

The cultural revolution was carried out at higher rates 
in the non-Russian republics, due to the greater backwardness 
of their population. Many nationalities were almost totally illit- 
erate before the revolution. Literacy was less than one per cent 
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among the Kirghiz and Turkmen, 1.5 per cent among the Uz- 
beks, 2 per cent among the Kazakhs, and so on. About 40 na- 
tionalities lacked a written language. According to the 1939 
census, the literate persons aged 9 and older made up 70 and 
more per cent of the population in the republics of Central Asia. 
All the nationalities had gained their written language, which 
contributed to their faster cultural development. 

There were extremely few schools on the territory of these re- 
publics before the revolution, and the number of pupils was neg- 
ligible. Only about 7,000 pupils went to school in the 1914-1915 
school-year in Turkmenia. Many schools were built in the re- 
public in the years of Soviet power and, in 1940, they were at- 
tended by 252,000 pupils (36 times as many). The number of 
pupils in Uzbekistan was 75 times as great as in 1940, and 
that in the Tajik Republic—nearly 760 times as great as in 
1914. 

There were no institutions of higher education in these areas, 
except for the Ukraine, before the revolution. Dozens of insti- 
tutions of higher and secondary specialised education have been 
founded in the non-Russian republics in the years of Soviet pow- 
er. National academies of sciences were created in many re- 
publics (academies of sciences were set up in all the Union Re- 
publics in the 1940s and 1950s, while the overwhelming majori- 
ty of Autonomous Republics had branches of the Academy of Sci- 
ences of the USSR). 

National literature and art made great progress, There were 
only two theatres and 20 film projectors in Kazakhstan before 
the revolution, and 40 theatres and 1,268 film projectors in 1940. 
‘Turkmenia and Armenia had no national theatres before the re- 
volution, and in 1940 there were 14 and 27 theatres there re- 
spectively, and so on. 

Before the revolution, Kirghizia, Kazakhstan, Tajikistan and 
Armenia had no maternity hospitals, créches, or maternity and 
children’s consultation clinics. In 1940, all the republics had an 
extensive network of maternity hospitals, créches, consultation 
clinics and other health and children’s institutions. Medical ser- 
vices were available free of charge. Only 291 doctors worked 
in Azerbaijan in 1914 and 3,083 in 1940; in Uzbekistan, 
128 and 2,818 respectively; in Tajikistan, 13 and 589 respec- 
tively. The development of medical services resulted in a sharp 
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drop in the death rate among both children and adults and in 
an increase in the average life-span. 

Socialism brought freedom, equality, welfare and health to 
the formerly oppressed nationalities. 


Socialist revolution’s principal mission may be defined in short 
as follows: to make the working person’s life free, prosperous, 
interesting, and happy. Socialism’s motto is “Everything for the 
working person”. As a result of the building of socialism, Rus- 
sia’s peoples gained not only real political freedom but also real 
material and intellectual benefits, which improved their living 
conditions in many respects. 

It has already been mentioned that an eight-hour working day 
(6 hours for teenagers younger than 18) was introduced on the 
fourth day of the socialist revolution, as well as annual paid 
leaves, sickness and unemployment social security to be paid by the 
state and employers. Soviet power prohibited the use of the la- 
bour of persons younger than 14 and introduced equal pay for 
women and men. Hundreds of thousands of worker families who 
had lived in the slums, cellars and wooden barracks before the 
revolution were moved to comfortable houses which had former- 
ly belonged to the bourgeoisie. The Soviet state nationalised hos- 
pitals, chemists’ shops and health resorts, and provided the en- 
tire population with free and efficient medical services. 

The revolution brought particularly large material benefits to 
the peasantry. Lenin justly remarked in 1919 that “it was the 
peasantry as a whole who were the first to gain, who gained 
most, and gained immediately from the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat. The peasant in Russia starved under the landowners 
and capitalists. Throughout the long centuries of our history, 
the peasant never had an opportunity to work for himself: he 
starved while handing over hundreds of millions of poods* of 
grain to the capitalists, for the cities and for export. Under the 
dictatorship of the proletariat the peasant for the first time has 
been working for himself and feeding better than the city dwel- 
ler. For the first time the peasant has seen real freedom—freedom 
to eat his bread, freedom from starvation.” 


* Pood—Russian weight measure equalling 16.38 kg.—Ed. 
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The industrialisation of the country and agriculture’s collec- 
tivisation secured a considerable rise in the people’s standard 
of living. 

The complete and final elimination of exploitation of man by 
man was a most significant indicator of a fundamental improve- 
ment in the working people’s position. In the USSR, the work- 
ing people became free; they began to work for themselves and 
for society as a whole, and not for individual exploiters. Another 
major breakthrough of the Soviet people was the complete 
and final elimination of unemployment. In April 1929, there 
were 1.7 million unemployed in the USSR. The tremendous 
scale of industrial construction resulted in all the unemployed 
getting jobs by 1931. There have been no unemployed in the So- 
viet Union since then. 

The steady growth of the national income became the chief 
source of the rise in the Soviet people’s material welfare. In 
1940, the national income was more than six times the 1913 level. 
Since there were no longer any exploiter elements in the USSR, 
the entire national income was distributed in the interests of the 
working people: the working people received about three-quar- 
ters of it in the form of wages, while one-quarter was spent on 
capital investments in the national economy, education, health, 
social security, housing construction, defence, and other spheres. 

The working people’s real incomes rose together with the na- 
tional income. These incomes consisted of the following numer- 
ous elements: individual wages, social security payments, various 
benefits, pensions, scholarships, paid leaves, free education and 
medical services, free vouchers to sanatoria and holiday homes 
or vouchers at a discount, low rent for flats and municipal ser- 
vices, and so on. Before the revolution, the rent and the payments 
for municipal services made up 20, and sometimes even 30 per 
cent of a worker family’s budget in Russia. Under Soviet power, 
that figure was reduced 5-6 times. From year to year, the state in- 
creased payments to working people (besides wages) in the form 
of social insurance, pensions, social security, allowances to mo- 
thers with many children and single mothers, and so on. 

Whereas the state spent 2,000 million roubles for these pay- 
ments in 1928, in 1940 it spent 41,000 million. 

An important achievement of socialism was free medical aid. 
In 1940, there were nearly 142,000 doctors (plus dentists) in the 
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country, while in 1913 there had been only 23,000. There was one 
doctor per every 10,000 of the population in tsarist Russia, while 
in 1940 there were 7 doctors. The number of beds in the hospi- 
tals (excluding the military ones) was nearly 791,000 in 1940, 
while in 1913 there had been 207,000. In case of illness, 
industrial and office workers received, in addition to free medi- 
cal aid at home or free treatment and food in hospital, a paid 
sickness leave, the allowance constituting up to 90 per cent of 
their wages. In case of temporary disability due to injury on 
the job or occupational disease, the allowance amounted to 100 
per cent of the wages. 

Soviet power showed great concern for mothers and children. 
A network of maternity hospitals and maternity consultation 
clinics was set up in the country, offering free medical aid to 
mothers both before and after child-birth. All women received a 
paid maternity leave of up to 4 months, and in case more than 
one child was born or difficult child-birth, the leave was extend- 
ed according to the doctor’s decision. Mothers with three chil- 
dren received a monthly state allowance for the fourth and every 
next child. For a third and every next child, the mother received 
an allowance at birth. An extensive network of state créches 
and kindergartens was created for working women. 

Socialism gave security to the working people. 


In the course of socialist development, a new type of person 
emerged, a person for whom serving his society had become the 
aim and meaning of his life. The Soviet system developed peo- 
ple with a new moral make-up. Loyalty to the ideas of social- 
ism, faithfulness to the people, love for one’s country, a desire 
for peace, courage and bravery, staunchness, collectivism, and 
a broad cultural outlook—such are the typical traits of the new, 
Soviet person. 

An exciting instance when the remarkable traits of Soviet peo- 
ple were demonstrated was the Chelyuskin expedition and _ its 
rescue. On July 12, 1933, an expedition headed by O. Y. Schmidt, 
an outstanding scientist, set out from Leningrad to the 
north on a large vessel, the Chelyuskin, fit to navigate in ice- 
bound waters. The aim of the expedition was to go all the way 
through the Northern Sea Route from Murmansk to the Bering 
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Strait in one navigation period. However, ice conditions in the 
Arctic proved to be difficult, and in September the Chelyuskin 
was beset in the ice. On February 13, 1934, the ship sank, crush- 
ed by the ice. The 103 expedition members (one person died), 
including the women and children, were disembarked on to the 
ice in a rapidly and in a well organised way. Supplies of food, 
fuel, tents, etc., were also loaded off the ship. 

Thus, in the depth of the Arctic, an ice camp appeared in a po- 
lar night, and Soviet people lived and_ worked in it for two 
months. Finding themselves in extremely harsh conditions they 
displayed exceptional courage, excellent organisation discipline, 
and collectivism. Research did not stop in the camp for a single 
day. 

A special government commission directed the rescue opera- 
tions. Planes, icebreakers, and snowmobiles were sent to save 
the Chelyuskin people. Overcoming tremendous difficulties, sev- 
en Soviet pilots—M. Vodopyanov, I. Doronin, N. Kamanin, 
S. Levanevsky, A. Lyapidevsky, V. Molokov, and M. Slepnyov— 
rescued all the inhabitants of the Schmidt camp by plane in six 
days. The Soviet state gave a high appraisal of the pilots’ his- 
toric feat in rescuing the Chelyuskin people. They were the first 
to receive the honorary title of Hero of the Soviet Union. 

The number of Heroes of the Soviet Union grew. That title was 
bestowed in 1937 on outstanding Soviet pilots Valery Chkalov, 
Alexander Belyakov and Alexander Baidukov, who had made 
and unprecedented non-stop 62-hour flight from Moscow to the 
USA on an ANT-25 plane. In 1938, the title of Hero of the So- 
viet Union was received by four famous Arctic explorers—Ivan 
Papanin, Ernst Krenkel, Yevgeny Fyodorov, and Pyotr Shirshov. 
They carried on scientific observations on a drifting ice-floe in 
the area of the North Pole for 274 days. In September 1938, 
an heroic non-stop 5,908-kilometre flight was made by women 
pilots Valentina Grizodubova, Polina Osipenko and Marina Ras- 
kova. The country bestowed on them the titles of Hero of the 
Soviet Union. 


Socialism’s victory enabled a further democratisation of 
the socio-political system to be carried through in the 
USSR and the temporary restrictions of democracy, which had 
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been necessary when exploiter classes still existed in the country 
and an intense class struggle raged, to be lifted. 

Socialist democracy was legalised in the supreme law of the 
state, the 1936 Constitution. The draft was made by the special 
Constitutional Commission and published for discussion by the 
entire people, which lasted for about half a year. More than 50 
million people took part in it. History knew no other case when 
the people took such an active part in elaborating a state consti- 
tution. The Soviet people eagerly approved the draft. At the 
same time, during the discussion, many corrections, additions, and 
editorial changes were proposed. Many of them were incorporat- 
ed in the final text. The Congress of Soviets of the USSR ap- 
proved the Constitution on December 5, 1936. 

The new Constitution formalised the basic principles of social- 
ism. Article 1 read: “The Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics is a socialist state of workers and peasants.” The country’s 
political foundation were the Soviets of Working People’s Dep- 
uties, from the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, the highest or- 
gan of power, to the local Soviets. The country’s economic 
foundation was constituted by a socialist economic system, socialist 
ownership of the means of production, and planned management 
of the economy. 

The 1936 Constitution proclaimed work the duty of and a 
matter of honour for, every able-bodied citizen and formalised 
the basic principle of socialism: “From each according to his abil- 
ities, to each according to his work”. The Constitution guaranteed 
the citizens of the USSR the right to work, education, rest, and 
material security in old age and in case of illness and disable- 
ment. It stated that women had equal rights with men in all 
fields of activity, that the citizens’ equality regardless of national- 
ity and race was safeguarded by law, that the citizens enjoyed 
inviolability of the person, home, privacy of correspondence, and 
the democratic freedoms—freedom of speech, press, assembly and 
street processions and demonstrations, and the right to associate 
in public organisations. 

The Constitution also specified certain duties of the citizens: 
to respect the Constitution, obey the laws, observe discipline at 
work, adopt an honest attitude to public duties, respect the 
rules of socialist community life, protect and consolidate social- 
ist property, and, when necessary, defend the country. 
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The 1936 Constitution also set down the democratic nature of 
the Soviet election system: elections to the Soviets of Working 
People’s Deputies, beginning from the rural and town Soviets and 
ending with the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, were to be car- 
ried out on the basis of universal, equal, direct and secret voting. 
The deputies were responsible for their activities to their voters, 
and the voters had the right to recall the deputies who had not 
lived up to their trust. The Constitution abolished the former 
restrictions of voting rights for non-working people, as well as 
the advantages of urban voters as compared with rural voters. 

On December 12, 1937, the Soviet people elected the first Sup- 
reme Soviet of the USSR on the basis of the new election sys- 
tem. The Communist Party took part in the elections in a bloc 
with non-Party people, nominating candidates jointly with the 
latter in all the constituencies. Nearly 97 per cent of the voters 
took part in the elections, and 98.7 per cent of them voted for 
the candidates of the Communist and non-Party bloc. A total 
of 1,143 deputies of 62 nationalities were elected to the Soviet 
parliament; 42 per cent of the deputies were workers, 29.5 per 
cent were peasants, and 28.5 per cent were members of the in- 
telligentsia. There were 187 women among the deputies to the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR. In 1938, elections were held to 
the Supreme Soviets of the Union and Autonomous Republics, 
and in 1939, to the local Soviets of Working People’s Deputies. 
Thus, the restructuring of the organs of power was completed on 
the basis of the new Constitution, the Constitution of victorious 
socialism. 





Chapter 24 


THE USSR IN THE SECOND WORLD WAR 
AND THE DEFEAT OF FASCISM 


Socialism was basically built during the first 20 years of Soviet 
power’s existence. All the people were overjoyed at the fruit of 
their tense labour. Prospects of the further development of the 
country’s national economy and of a rise in the working people’s 
living standards inspired the Soviet people to tackle new great 
tasks. The people enthusiastically met the news that the Com. 
munist Party’s Central Committee and the Soviet gevernment 
had instructed the State Planning Commission on February 22, 
1941, to begin working out a general plan for the development 
of the Soviet Union’s national economy intended for 15 subsequ- 
ent years. But exactly four months later, on June 22, 1941, the 
Soviet people’s peaceful work was interrupted by nazi Germa- 
ny’s treacherous attack. 

The German imperialists had long harboured the idea of 
world domination. That desire became particularly apparent fol- 
lowing the ascent to power of the nazi party led by Hitler in 
1933 in Germany, where a regime of overt dictatorship and 
terror was established in accordance with the will of the most 
reactionary and aggressive circles of the imperialist bourgeoisie. 
Using its military and industrial power revived with the help of 
foreign capital in the 1920s and 1930s, chiefly, US and British 
monopolies, nazi Germany had seized almost all of Europe by 
the moment when it attacked the USSR and put all the econo- 
mic and manpower resources of the occupied countries at the 
service of its aggressive aims. 

The Soviet Union stood in the way of Germany’s drive for 
world domination. Hitler openly declared that in order to create 
their “great German Empire”, the nazis first had to oust or an- 
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nihilate the Slav peoples—the Russians, Poles, Czechs, Slovaks, - 


Bulgarians, Ukrainians, and Byelorussians. 

In July 1940, Hitler ordered the commander-in-chief of the 
German land forces to draw up a plan of war against the USSR 
and, on December 18 of the same year, approved the plan which 
was codenamed Case Barbarossa. It provided for a sudden, over- 
whelming attack against the Soviet Union, the surrounding and 
annihilation of the Soviet troops at the western frontiers, rapid 
movement by the German armies into the depth of the USSR, 
and capture of the major economic and political centres—Mos- 
cow, Leningrad, Kiev, and so forth. It was intended to end the 
war in 6 to 8 weeks. It was a blitzkrieg plan. 

Having deployed 190 divisions, more than 3,500 tanks, 5,000 
combat planes, 50,000 artillery guns and mortars on the Soviet 
frontier, the nazi armies poured across the Soviet frontier on 
a wide front from the Barents Sea to the Black Sea at dawn on 
June 22, 1941, in violation of the non-aggression treaty conclu- 
ded in 1939 between the USSR and Germany. 

However, Hitler and his advisers had miscalculated. By start- 
ing the war against the USSR, they had signed their own death 
sentences. In the very first frontier battles, the Soviet soldiers 
inscribed brilliant pages of heroism into the history of what came 
to be known as the Great Patriotic War. They engaged the 
exprienced and brutal enemy in a deadly struggle on the land, 
in the air and at sea. 

The frontier guards were the first to be attacked. The garri- 
son of the frontier fortress of Brest performed an immortal feat 
of arms. It defended the fortress, surrounded by the enemy, for 
more than a month. A handful of brave men inflicted heavy los- 
ses on two enemy divisions. “I will die, but not surrender. Fa- 
rewell to my country. July 20, 1941” was an inscription by an 
unknown hero, one of the last defenders of the Brest 
Fortress. 

On June 26, 1941, an heroic feat was made by the daring pilot 
Nikolai Gastello and the other three members of the crew. When 
Gastello’s plane was returning from a bombing mission in a Ger- 
man rear area, an enemy shell hit it, setting it on fire. The crew 
could have parachuted and saved their lives, becoming prisoners 
of war. However, the Soviet pilots did not do that: they aimed 
the flaming plane at a group of enemy vehicles, fuel tanks, and 
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panzers. The nazis paid a high price for the death of the he- 
roic crew. 

However, despite the heroism of the Soviet servicemen, the 
first battles were unsuccessful for the Soviet Armed Forces. The 
Soviet troops suffered heavy losses in manpower and materiel 
and were forced to retreat with intense fighting. The enemy hordes 
drove into the depth of Soviet territory. The nazi invaders 
committed monstrous crimes in the areas they had temporarily 
occupied. They annihilated civilians, including women, chil- 
dren, and old people. An endless stream of trains transported So- 
viet boys and girls to slavery in nazi Germany. The occupation 
troops plundered the wealth created by the labour of the Soviet 
people and sent it to Germany. A deadly threat hung over the 
world’s first socialist country. 

Why had it happened? 

The principal reason was that the war had started under cir- 
cumstances favourable for Germany. By the time when nazi 
Germany attacked the Soviet Union, the former had been waging 
war in Europe for two years; its armed forces had been fully 
mobilised and had gained experience of large-scale military ope- 
rations, Germany’s economy had long been geared to military 
production. Nearly all of Europe’s resources were at Germany’s 
disposal. Another of Germany’s advantages was that it had satel- 
lite allies, such as Italy, Romania, Hungary, and Finland, which 
fought together with it against the Soviet Union. The Red army 
was forced to fight alone against the forces of the fascist bloc 
in the west, and keep large forces in the Soviet Far East and 
Transcaucasia, fearing a possible attack by Japan and Turkey. 

The Soviet Union entered the war without its armed forces 
having been mobilised: the mobilisation had to be carried out in 
the course of the war. The Red Army lacked experience in con- 
ducting large-scale operations and had to gain that experience in 
the course of the hostilities. The Soviet Union had only started 
mass production of new first-rate tanks, planes, artillery guns, 
mortars and submachine guns, designed by Soviet scientists and 
engineers. The country’s economy was being put on a military 
footing in the course of the war. A mistake had also been made in 
estimating the time of possible German attack against the USSR. 
The surprise attack also gave Germany serious military advan- 
tages, 
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Nevertheless, the important advantages Germany had gained as 
a result of the treacherous surprise attack could not decisively in- 
fluence the outcome of the war with such a great power as the 
Soviet Union. The fact that the Soviet rear was firm was obvi- 
ous from the very first days of the war. The major failures in the 
war’s first period not only did not weaken but, on the contrary, 
strengthened the alliance between workers and peasants and 
friendship among the peoples of the USSR. The Red Army’s 
morale was much higher than the morale of the nazi troops; 
the Soviet servicemen were fighting a just, patriotic war of libe- 
ration and spared neither their blood nor their very lives to de- 
fend their socialist country. 

Relying on its powerful planned socialist economy, the Soviet 
Union could produce everything it needed to defeat the enemy. 
The aim was to nullify the temporary advantages of the enemy 
and make full use of the enormous advantages offered by the 
Soviet socialist system. The efforts of the Communist Party and 
the Soviet government pursued, above all, that aim in the first 
period of the war. 


The broad popular masses were distinctly aware of the enormous 
danger hanging over the country. At a call by the Communist 
Party and the Soviet government, the Soviet people rose to the 
Great Patriotic War to defend their Soviet state, which nazi 
Germany intended to destroy, to defend their lives, freedom and 
independence. In order to mobilise all the country’s forces and 
turn the country into a single military camp, the State Defence 
Committee was formed on June 30 headed by Joseph Stalin, 
who was also soon appointed Supreme Commander-in-Chief 
of the Soviet Armed Forces. 

The planned economy based on ownership of the factories by 
the entire people enabled the overwhelming majority of the in- 
dustrial enterprises to be adapted to serve the needs of the front 
in a short period of time. In 1941, the plant of more than 1,560 
major factories was evacuated from the areas near the front to 
the east. The workers, engineers and technicians were evacuated 
with the factories. Nearly 1.5 million railway carriages were 
required to transport the equipment and personnel. The evac- 
uated workers and engineers made heroic efforts to put the en- 
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terprises into operation in the new places as soon as possible 
and supply the front with arms. 

Millions of women came to work in industry and offices to 
replace the men who had gone to the front. They quickly learned 
to do the jobs of their husbands, fathers and brothers. Pension- 
ers and teenagers also came to work at the factories. 

Workers often fulfilled daily quotas not only for themselves but 
also for their co-workers who were at the front. Millions of work- 
ers learned several occupations. “Front-line teams” were set 
up at enterprises, which topped production targets considerably. 
The movement for the honorary title of Front-Line Team rapid- 
ly involved workers in all sectors of the national economy. To 
work selflessly and give the Armed Forces everything they need- 
ed to defeat the brutal enemy became the desire and civic duty 
of every worker. And the people worked indefatigably, 12-14 
hours a day, often remaining on the shopfloor for several days. 
Many also slept there, having brought a pillow and blanket from 
home. 

The Soviet peasantry also carried out its patriotic duty sacredly. 
It was due to the collective-farm system and joint labour that 
in the difficult conditions of war, when a large part of the man- 
power and machinery had been mobilised for the front, the peas- 
ants successfully completed all the agricultural work of 1941; 
they ‘harvested the crops and considerably expanded the sown 
areas for winter crops in the eastern areas, and also transferred 
large herds of livestock from the districts near the front line. 

Soviet patriotism was displayed in various ways. One of these 
was the creation of the country’s defence fund. Working peo- 
ple in town and countryside transferred part of their wages to 
the defence fund, gave up their state bonds, valuables, and so 
on. They sent parcels to servicemen at the front and letters call- 
ing on them to fight the enemy relentlessly and expressing their 
firm faith in victory over the nazi invaders. 

The Communist Party sent hundreds of thousands of Com- 
munists and YCLL members to the most threatened sections of 
the front. By the end of 1941, 1.3 million Communists and more 
than 2 million YCL members were fighting in the Red Army. 

“Ours is a just cause. We will win,” thought every Soviet per- 
son. And each contributed to victory. 

More and more reinforcements went to the front, increasingly 
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better trained, better armed and better equipped. A people’s mi- 
litia was formed in the towns and regions near the front line. 
An extensive partisan movement developed on the occupied ter- 
ritories under the leadership of the underground communist or- 
ganisations. The people’s avengers, as the people called the par- 
tisans, undermined the German rear, destroyed German com- 
munications, assisting the Red Army in fighting the hated ene- 
my. The word “partisan” terrified the nazis. 


The Red army became increasingly steeled, strong and efficient 
in combat with every year of the war. It inflicted blows of increas- 
ing strength on the enemy. The steadily growing power of 
the rear was the source of its victories: the supply of the Soviet 
army with everything it needed to wage the war and defeat the 
enemy was improved with every month. 

The war was a severe test for the Soviet socialist economic 
system. The system passed the test with flying colours and proved 
that it not only possessed enormous opportunities for develop- 
ment in peace-time but was also capable of adapting itself to 
military needs rapidly and expanding production for defence dur- 
ing a most gruelling war. 

The first year of the war was a year of major difficulties and 
terrible trials for the Soviet state and its economic system. The 
enemy succeeded in capturing an enormous territory, on which 
88 million people had lived before the war, 46 per cent of the 
industrial output had been produced, 47 per cent of the sown 
areas had been located and about half the livestock had been 
concentrated. The most critical situation for the Soviet economy 
shaped up by the end of 1941, when, as a result of the occu- 
pation of several major industrial regions, the country had lost 
hundreds of large factories producing machines, metal, arms, 
ammunition, etc. In November 1941, industrial output decreased 
by 50 per cent compared with June of the same year. 

Nevertheless, the Soviet Union withstood all the difficulties. 
The advantages of the socialist economic system were now fully 
obvious; the Soviet patriotism and labour heroism of the working 
class, the collective farm peasantry, and the Soviet intelligentsia— 
all the working people in the rear—was vividly manifested. 

In a short period of time, the Soviet economy was geared to 
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military needs. The enterprises evacuated to the country’s eastern 
areas were put into operation in a matter of weeks. The fall 
in industrial output was stopped in December 1941, and a rapid 
rise began in March 1942. In 1942, the Soviet Union produced 
more planes, tanks and artillery pieces than Germany did. 

New industrial construction assumed large scope in the east 
of the country from the first half of 1942. In 1942-1944, 2,250 
factories, electric power stations, mines and other major indust- 
rial enterprises were built and put into operation here. The con- 
struction work was carried out at exceptionally high rates, two- 
three times as high as in peace time. At many construction pro- 
jects, the workers were assisted by the local population. For 
example, about 70,000 collective farmers took part in building 
the Farkhad hydroelectric power station in Central Asia in win- 
ter 1943. The construction of the Ust-Kamenogorsk hydroelectric 
power station was carried out with the help of the entire able- 
bodied population of the town. 

In addition to the construction of new enterprises, old fac- 
tories were re-equipped and enlarged, and new kinds of products 
were manufactured. Designers’, technologists’, engineers’ and 
workers’ enthusiasm accelerated the process of designing and 
putting into production the newest kinds of arms many times 
over. For example, a new type of heavy tank was designed and 
launched into serial production in 51 days. The industrial work- 
ers’ heroic labour and the advanced production methods con- 
tributed to a rapid rise in productivity. It increased by 40 per 
cent in 1942-1944, almost three times as fast as in peace-time. 

The successes of the Soviet socialist economy became the ma- 
terial basis for military victory. In the years of the war, Soviet 
industry sent to the front 446,000 artillery guns, 136,000 planes, 
and over 102, 000 tanks and self-propelled guns. 

Seeking to play down the Soviet Union’s role in defeating 
nazi Germany, bourgeois falsifiers deliberately distort the facts, 
alleging that the Red Army received the bulk of its materiel 
from the USA and Britain in the years of the war. This is not 
true, of course. In the years of the war, the USA and Britain de- 
livered to the Soviet Union 9,600 artillery pieces, less than 2 per 
cent of the number produced by Soviet industry, 18,700 planes 
(about 12 per cent) and 10,800 tanks (10 per cent). The So- 
viet people are far from the idea of playing down the impor- 
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tance of that aid; it was very useful, particularly in the first pe- 
riod of the war. Nevertheless, for all their importance, the allies’ 
deliveries are beyond comparison with what the Soviet rear gave 
the Soviet Army. 

The collective-farm peasantry also worked selflessly for victory. 
Despite the sharp fall in the number of workers and the amount of 
machinery in agriculture, and the temporary occupation of the 
most important agricultural areas, the collective-farm villages 
provided, for the most part, the Armed Forces and the country 
with grain, meat, potatoes, vegetables and other foodstuffs. 

An invaluable contribution to the defeat of the enemy was also 
made by the Soviet intelligentsia. Scientists, designers, and en- 
gineers developed first-class arms. Experts in optics, for example, 
produced new high-quality optical devices. Experts in chemistry 
found new ways of obtaining plastic for transparent armour and 
elaborated methods of producing new explosives. Geologists dis- 
covered new deposits of coal, oil, gas, iron ore, manganese, and 
non-ferrous metals. Doctors worked constantly to improve meth- 
ods of treating wounds and developed many new highly effec- 
tive medicines. As a result, more than 70 per cent of the wound- 
ed returned to the armed forces after recovery. Every Sovi- 
et patriot made the contribution he could to victory. The Red . 
Army had a most powerful and reliable rear. That was the ba- 
sis of its victories on the battlefields. 


The Great Patriotic War continued for nearly four years 
(1941-1945). It can clearly be divided into three main periods. 

The first period lasted from June 22, 1941, to November 1942. 
This was the most difficult period, when the Red Army was for- 
ced to conduct mostly defensive battles. The enemy armies man- 
aged to advance deep into Soviet territory, reaching the suburbs 
of Moscow, the Volga and the foothills of the Caucasus. The de- 
cisive battle of that period was the battle for Moscow, in the 
course of which the nazi army suffered its first major defeat 
since Germany had started the Second World War in 1939. 
The German army’s defeat at Moscow completely frustrated the 
nazi blitzkrieg plan and dispelled the nazi myth that the German 
army was invincible. It was the beginning of the turning point 
in the war in the USSR’s favour. 
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However, the radical turning point in the war occurred during 
the second period, which lasted from November 1942 to the end 
of 1943. It was a turning point in the Great Patriotic War in 
the USSR’s favour and in the whole Second World War in 
favour of the anti-nazi coalition, which included other countries 
besides the main members—the USSR, the USA and Great 
Britain. That turning point had been brought about, above all, 
by the Red Army’s historic victory at Stalingrad (now Volgo- 
grad), where 22 enemy divisions were surrounded and routed 
as a result of a counter-offensive started on November 19, 1942, 
following a many-month-long heroic defence of the city. It was 
consolidated completely by the great victory of the Red Army 
in the Kursk battle in summer 1943. The Red Army gained the 
strategic initiative and advanced continuously until it won the 
war. 

The third period (1944-1945) was a time when the Red Army 
completely liberated the USSR’s territory from nazi occupation, 
brought liberation to the European nations which had languished 
under German rule, and routed the nazis on their own land, there- 
by bringing the German people salvation from nazi dictator- 
ship. 

After nazi Germany and its allies in Europe had been defeated, 
and Germany had signed the act of unconditional surrender on 
May 8, 1945, the Soviet Union, true to its pledge to the USA 
and Great Britain, entered the war against militarist Japan in 
autumn 1945, to put an early end to the Second World War. In 
a short but overwhelming operation, the Soviet Ariny routed the 
one-million-strong Kwantung Japanese army, located in Man- 
churia and aimed against the USSR. Thus, the Soviet Army made 
the decisive contribution to Japan’s complete defeat as well. 


In the course of the Great Patriotic War, and the entire Se- 
cond World War, the Soviet Union scored an historic victory. 
It was not only a military but also a political and economic vic- 
tory over fascist and other reactionary militarist forces, enemies 
of the socialist Soviet land. The Soviet people defended the most 
progressive social and political system, and their freedom and 
independence. 

However, that victory also had tremendous international im- 
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portance. The Soviet people saved not only their country but 
also many other nations in Europe from fascist slavery, extensive- 
ly helped the people of China and other countries in Asia in 
their struggle against Japanese militarism, and contributed large- 
ly to the saving of the peoples of the whole world from the 
threat of enslavement by fascism. Together with the peoples of 
the occupied countries, the Red Army drove the foreign inva- 
ders out of Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Ro- 
mania, Hungary, Austria, Northern Norway, the Northeastern 
provinces of China, and North Korea. Having played the decisive 
role in defeating nazi Germany, the Soviet people and _ their 
army contributed to the liberation of the peoples of Italy, France, 
and other countries from the fascist yoke. The Soviet people’s 
victory inspired the oppressed and colonial peoples to intensify 
their national liberation struggle. What were the sources of that 
victory? 

The socialist system was the main condition for the USSR’s 
rapid economic, political and military development. As a result 
of socialism’s triumph, the Soviet people overcame the country’s 
economic, cultural and military backwardness. During the pre-war 
five-year plan periods, the USSR developed into a powerful state. 
In the war years, socialist ownerhip of the means of pro- 
duction and planned economic management enabled the working 
people’s state to switch its economy rapidly to military needs and 
raise military output to the level required for victory. The plan- 
ned, and therefore a firmly interconnected and well-managed, 
economy made it possible to carry out the mass transfer of the 
factories, unprecedented in history, from the threatened areas in 
the west to the east and put them into operation at top capacity 
at the new sites, and at the same time, carry out new industri- 
al construction on a large scale. The collective-farm system 
proved its strength and viability in the course of the war; the 
collective farms supplied the army and urban population with 
a steady flow of foodstuffs. 

The socialist system was the chief source of the USSR’s eco- 
nomic and military victory in its virtually single-handed struggle 
against nazi Germany. 

The socialist system had imbued the people with a spirit of 
Soviet patriotism, which became the source of the heroic feats 
of labour of the workers, peasants, and the intelligentsia in the 
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rear, and the brilliant feats of arms of the officers and men 
at the front. 

The socialist system established equality among the races and 
nations, and developed friendship among the peoples of the 
USSR as opposed to the nazi ideology of class nationalism and 
racial hatred. The war was a severe test of the strength of friend- 
ship among the peoples of the USSR and the firmness of the 
multinational workers’ and peasants’ state. The sons and daugh- 
ters of all the USSR’s peoples heroically fought side by side in 
the Soviet Armed Forces. Russians, Ukrainians, Byelorussians, 
Georgians, Uzbeks—people of various nationalities—worked self- 
lessly in the rear, supplying the Armed Forces with everything 
they needed for victory. Friendship among the peoples of the 
USSR grew even firmer in the common struggle against the na- 
zis, and the socialist state became even stronger. 

The Soviet people won because they had managed to create a 
first-class army, equipped with modern weapons. Inspired by an 
awareness of their great liberation mission, the soldiers of the 
workers’ and peasants’ army displayed miracles of heroism and 
self-sacrifice in the struggle against the enemy. They were led 
by efficient commanders, including such famous ones as Marshals 
of the Soviet Union I. Kh. Bagramian, A. M. Vassilevsky, 
N. F. Vatutin, L. A. Govorov, A. I. Yeryomenko, G. K. Zhukov, 
I. S. Konev, R. Y. Malinovsky, K. K. Rokossovsky, V. D. So- 
kolovsky, F. I. Tolbukhin, and V. I. Chuikov. During the Great 
Patriotic War, more than 7 million soldiers, sailors, officers, gen- 
erals and admirals were awarded orders and medals of the 
USSR, while 11,520 persons performed outstanding feats for 
which they received the highest decoration in the USSR, the title 
of Hero of the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Union won because the Communist Party was 
the leading and guiding force of the Soviet people both during 
the country’s peace-time development and in the days of the 
war. About 60 per cent of all the Communists were in the Armed 
Forces, inspiring the non-Party servicemen with their personal 
gallantry and fusing them together. The Communists were assi- 
gned the most responsible missions, and they carried them through 
successfully. Nearly a third of the membership of the Commun- 
ist Party Central Committee, and many other experienced Par- 
ty workers were on leading political and Party posts in the Armed 
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Forces. They included L. I. Brezhnev, A. A. Zhdanov, M. A. Sus- 
lov, N. S. Khrushchev, A. S. Shcherbakov, and many others. 

The Soviet people trusted their Party completely and followed 
it unflinchingly. And it was no accident that in the severe years 
of the war, when it was a matter of life and death for the Soviet 
state, about 9 million people joined the Party as candidate mem- 
bers or members. 

Having victoriously ended the Great Patriotic War, the So- 
viet people returned to peaceful work. 





Chapter 25 


THE RESTORATION AND FURTHER DEVELOPMENT 
OF TNE COUNTRY’S SOCIALIST ECONOMY 


The Soviet country suffered enormous losses during the war. An 
enormous territory liberated from nazi occupation lay in ruins. 
The nazi invaders destroyed 1,710 towns and workers’ settlements, 
burned and plundered more than 70,000 villages, turned to ruins 
about 32,000 industrial enterprises, including 750 engineering 
plants and 61 electric power stations, including the pride of the 
Soviet people, the Lenin Hydropower Station on the Dnieper 
River (Dneproges). The largest iron and steel mills in the South, 
which had produced more than 70 per cent of the country’s steel, 
lay in ruins. The enemy destroyed and flooded thousands of 
mines which had given about 60 per cent of the total coal out- 
put. During their retreat, the nazis destroyed 65,000 kilometres of 
railways, more than 4,100 railways stations, more than 90,000 
kilometres of motor roads, and so on. 

Terrible damage was done to agriculture: the invaders ruined 
and plundered 1,876 state farms, 2,890 state machine and trac- 
tor stations, and 98,000 collective farms, and slaughtered or took 
to Germany 71 million head of livestock. The nazis also inflicted 
extensive harm on cultural and medical establishments and the 
country’s housing facilities. 

According to rough estimates, the total material losses inflicted 
by nazi Germany on the Soviet Union amounted to an astrono- 
mical figure: about 2,600,000 million roubles, or 12 annual bud- 
gets of the USSR at the 1941 level. On the whole, the USSR 
lost a third of its national wealth during the war. The war re- 
tarded the Soviet Union’s development by at least 10-12 
years. 

However, whereas the material losses can be estimated and 
made up for by the people’s work, there is no measure for human 
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suffering. There was hardly a family in the Soviet land which 
did not mourn over a father, brother, son, daughter or mother, 
who had either died at the front, or had been tortured to death, 
hanged or buried alive by the nazi cannibals on occupied ter- 
ritory, or murdered in the extermination camps, such as Ausch- 
witz and Majdanek. A total of 20 million Soviet citizens died dur- 
ing the war; millions of men and women were driven away by 
the occupationists into German slavery, separated from their fa- 
milies, and awaited their return home. 


The first post-war years were hard for the Soviet people. Mil- 
lions of urban dwellers and peasants in the liberated areas lived 
in dugouts, while the remaining houses were overcrowded. There 
was shortage of food, clothes and footwear. The population was 
supplied with food and manufactured goods according to a strict 
rationing system. Not broken by the horrible calamities and hard- 
ships of war-time, the people endured these difficulties courageous- 
ly and were determined to overcome them quickly and once 
again make their country prosperous and stronger than before. 

In June 1945, the Soviet government began to demobilise the 
Armed Forces. The trains with demobilised Soviet soldiers left 
Berlin, Vienna, Budapest, Prague, and other cities in Europe one 
after another. The peoples of Europe’s liberated countries saw 
their liberators off with feelings of profound gratitude. 

The Soviet state showed great concern for the demobilised 
servicemen: all the officers and men received large allowances. 
Everyone got a job in the place where they worked before the 
war or in new places, and their wages were not less than those 
they had received before the war. In the areas which had suf- 
fered from nazi occupation, the demobilised servicemen received 
interest-free loans and free timber to build homes. 

By March 1948, post-war demobilisation was completed. The 
Armed Forces were reduced to a minimum necessary for the 
country’s security. 

Martial law was called off in the USSR with the end of the 
war. Industry, which had worked for defence, was switched to 
non-military production in a planned fashion. The eight-hour 
working day was restored, and the overtime introduced during 
the war was abolished. The industrial and office workers began 
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to receive regular paid leaves again (during the war they had 
received cash compensation instead of leaves). 

The first post-war elections to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
were held on February 10, 1946, in an atmosphere of intense po- 
litical activity. Nearly all the voters took part in the elections and 
voted unanimously for the candidates of the Communist and 
non-Party bloc. 

The first session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR of the Sec- 
ond Convocation was held in March 1946. The session examined 
and approved the five-year plan for the restoration and further 
development of the national economy in 1946-1950. The princip- 
al task of that plan—the Fourth Five-Year Plan—was to restore 
the country’s war-ravaged areas, reach the pre-war level of in- 
dustrial and agricultural output, and then considerably exceed 
it. 

The Fourth Five-Year Plan envisaged major undertakings in 
raising the people’s material and cultural wellbeing. It was plan- 
ned to do away with the rationing of food and manufactured 
goods in that period, and not only restore but also considerably 
exceed the pre-war living standards. 

Certain specific features of the process of post-war restora- 
tion of the national economy should be pointed out, features 
which contributed to its early and successful completion. 

First, the revival of the devastated areas was based on a po- 
werful industry created before the war in the eastern areas of 
the USSR and considerably expanded in the years of the war. 
In 1945, the east of the country produced twice as much in- 
dustrial output as in 1940. A continuous and increasing stream 
of trains with construction materials, machines, equipment, fuel 
and raw materials moved west from the Urals, the Soviet Far 
East, Siberia, Kazakhstan, and Central Asia to the enterprises 
that were being restored. The eastern areas took charge of the 
devastated western areas. Industrial enterprises in the eastern 
areas helped similar enterprises in the western areas. 

Second, restoration work had started during the war: on the 
liberated territories electric power stations, factories, and mines 
were put into operation there. More than 7,500 industrial en- 
terprises were restored in these areas by the end of the war. These 
enterprises helped revive industry and the whole economy on 
the liberated territories. 
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Third, despite the large loss of skilled workers and engineers 
and technicians, the country managed to train new skilled per- 
sonnel during the war. The victory at the front gave rise to 
unparalleled enthusiasm in work. 

Finally, the restoration of the national economy after the war 
took place with the socialist economic system enjoying full sway 
in all spheres of the economy. Restoration was carried out on 
the basis of a single state plan, enabling the material, financial 
and manpower resources to be used most efficiently. The plan 
set down the order and duration of various kinds of restoration 
work in line with the interests of the national economy as a 
whole. 

The task of restoring industry was carried out in a short pe- 
riod of time due to these specific features conditioned by the 
victory of socialism in the USSR. Thus, in Leningrad by the end 
of 1946, all the factories producing machines and machine tools 
were put into operation, most of them at top capacity. Con- 
struction workers laboured intensely to restore the Lenin Hydropo- 
wer Station on the Dnieper. The work was directed by many ot 
those who had built the station in the 1930s. The engineers and 
workers displayed rare inventiveness and offered highly original 
technical solutions to restore the hydropower station more quick- 
ly. The first restored turbogenerator began to produce current 
in March 1947, By the end of the fourth five-year plan period, 
the power station’s capacity exceeded the pre-war level by 95,000 
kw. This station, the most powerful hydropower station in Eu- 
rope at the time, brought hundreds of enterprises to life. 

The country’s main coal basin, the Donbas, was also restored 
very rapidly. The Donbas miners pumped 650 million cubic 
metres of water out of the flooded mines. 

Industry, which had suffered heavily during the war, was 
basically restored by the end of the 1940s, thanks to the work- 
ers’ labour heroism. Thousands of factories, mines and electric 
power stations were put into operation using modern equipment. 

In his book Rebirth, Leonid Brezhnev gave a vivid and 
unforgettable picture of mass heroism in restoring the Lenin 
Hydropower Station, the Zaporozhye Steel Plant and other en- 
terprises in the Ukraine. Brezhnev worked as First Secretary of 
the Dnepropetrovsk and Zaporozhye Regional Party committees 
in the first years following the war. 
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In his reports to Hitler, the nazi general Stiilpnagel wrote cyn- 
ically in 1943 that Russia would need at least 25 years to restore 
what had been destroyed by the Wehrmacht. Hitler’s general 
miscalculated. The ruling circles of the imperialist states also 
miscalculated when they based their policies on the assumption 
that the USSR would be unable to heal the wounds inflicted 
on its economy by the occupation for a long time. 

The Soviet people not only rapidly restored the pre-war level 
of industrial output. In one five-year period, they carried out 
extensive new industrial construction and expanded production 
at the operating enterprises. 

New shafts were being sunk in all the country’s coal basins, and 
the existing mines were being equipped with new machinery. In 
1948, Soviet designers and workers developed a coal-cutter-load- 
er, thus mechanising coal cutting and loading on a conveyor. The 
new oil fields in the “Second Baku” between the Urals and the 
Volga were being developed extensively. The first off-shore oil 
well drilled by Azerbaijanian oil industry workers in the Caspi- 
an Sea began to yield oil from the sea bottom in April 1949. 
The construction of electric power stations assumed large scope: 
power stations with a total capacity of 8.4 million kw were com- 
missioned during the fourth five-year plan period. That was the 
capacity of all the power stations in the country in 1937. 

During the same time, four new tractor and two motor works, 
a number of engineering plants, metallurgical plants, chemic- 
al factories, and others, were put into operation. More than 
6,000 large industrial enterprises were restored or built in the 
fourth five-year plan period, not counting the numerous small- 
er enterprises. 

Due to the rapid restoration of the old enterprises and the 
building of new ones, the industrial output growth rates were 
very high in the USSR: in October 1947, sooner than envisaged 
by the five-year plan, average monthly industrial output reached 
the 1940 level; in the next year, the pre-war level was reached 
and exceeded in total annual output, while in 1950, the last year 
of the fourth five-year plan period, industrial output was 70 per 
cent higher than the pre-war level instead of the planned 48 per 
cent. 
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Agriculture also experienced major post-war difficulties. The 
sown area had been reduced and yields had fallen in the war 
years. In 1945, gross agricultural output was only 60 per cent 
of the 1940 level. The machine and tractor fleet had diminished 
by a third, the machinery had been worn out, because agricul- 
ture had received few machines during the war. ‘The number of 
horses had been reduced by almost 50 per cent. On many col- 
lective farms which had been under nazi occupation, cows had 
to be used to plough and sow the fields in spring 1946. It should 
be recalled that the number of able-bodied people on the col- 
lective farms had also fallen considerably—millions of young 
peasants had died in the war. It is evident from these facts how 
difficult things were for Soviet agriculture in the first post-war 
years. The country suffered another heavy blow as a result of 
the 1946 drought. 

Despite all these difficulties, all the collective and state farms 
and nearly all the machine and tractor stations were restored on 
the liberated territories. Tractors, motor vehicles and other machin- 
ery, pedigree livestock, seed, and fodder were sent to the areas 
which had suffered. The pre-war level of technica] equipment 
of agriculture was not only attained but also exceeded in the 
fourth five-year plan period. 

The arable areas gradually expanded, the forage reserves were 
consolidated, the livestock increased. The collective and state 
farms built new livestock-raising units, storehouses, mechanised 
threshing floors, as well as clubs, libraries, cultural centres, 
homes, schools, hospitals, and so on. 

The collective and state farms, machine and tractor stations, 
and their material and technical facilities had been restored in the 
USSR as a whole by 1950. There were even more cultural and 
educational establishments—schools, libraries, and culture cen- 
tres—in the countryside than in 1940. The pre-war level of 
agricultural output was reached. However, it was not exceeded as 
had been envisaged by the Fourth Five-Year Plan. 


The successful restoration of the country’s economy and _ its 
further development created the conditions necessary for a rise 
in the people’s material and cultural living standards. The ra- 
tioning of food and manufactured goods introduced during the 
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war was abolished in December 1947. Prices for food and ma- 
nufactured goods were lowered three times during the fourth 
five-year plan period. 

Housing, schools, cultural centres, créches, kindergartens, hos- 
pitals, etc., were being built throughout the country. In 1946- 
1950, housing with a total floorspace of more than 100 million 
square metres was built or restored in the towns, and 2.7 million 
homes were built or restored in the rural areas. About 25-30 
million people moved to new flats and homes. Nevertheless, there 
was an acute shortage of housing. The nazis had left 25 million 
Soviet citizens homeless. 

In the war years, the nazi invaders destroyed and plundered 
82,000 schools, about 2,000 institutions of higher and specialised 
secondary education, 605 research institutes, 44,000 cultural cen- 
tres, theatres, and reading houses, 427 museums, and so on. The 
restoration of destroyed cultural facilities on the liberated territory 
began during the war. However, it assumed particularly large 
scope after the end of the war, becoming a truly nation-wide under- 
taking. The pre-war network of schools was fully restored on 
the funds allocated by the state, and with extensive assistance 
from the population. 

In public education, a highly important achievement was the 
introduction of universal compulsory seven-year education through- 
out the country. A great number of schools for working and 
rural youth were opened in the post-war years. This enabled 
those who had fought at the front and those who had replaced 
them in their jobs to complete their general education. 

All the higher educational institutions destroyed by the nazis 
were restored, and 112 new ones opened. The pre-war network of 
research institutions was fully restored and expanded. In 1950, 
there were one thousand more such institutions than in 1940, 
and the research personnel increased by almost 100 per cent. New 
research institutes were founded: nuclear problems, radio en- 
gineering and electronics, precision and computer engineering, 
applied geophysics, physical chemistry, high molecular compounds, 
and others. 

Soviet science made a major step forward in the post-war years. 
In late 1946, Soviet researchers learned the secret of obtaining 
nuclear energy. Credit for that achievement goes to a large group 
of physicists headed by Academician Igor Kurchatov. At the 
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same time, extensive research was carried on in the field of prac- 
tical use of nuclear energy for peaceful purposes—in physics, 
chemistry, technology, geology, biology, medicine and so on. In 
1949, a proton synchrophasotron was built in the Nuclear Problems 
Institute of the USSR Academy of Sciences, the largest in those 
days accelerator of charged particles in the world, to pe- 
netrate the mysteries of the structure of the atom. Soviet science 
made major discoveries in the study of cosmic radiation, the 
structure of protein, and electronic processes; the latter exercis- 
ed great influence on the development of radio-physics, radio- 
engineering, and electronics. 

The grim consequences of the war were overcome in a short 
time in all the spheres of life of Soviet society—the economy, 
technology, science, culture, and the Soviet people’s daily life. 
The country gained new strength to move forward even faster. 








Chapter 26 
THE RISE OF A DEVELOPED SOCIALIST SOCIETY 


When the post-war difficulties had been left behind, the Soviet 
people obtained the possibility of focussing all their attention 
on solving the fundamental problem: strengthening and develop- 
ing the existing socialist system and creating a developed socialist 
society, which would be able to set about building the higher 
phase of communism. 

That required further expansion and improvement of social- 
ism’s material and technical basis, which meant: faster electrifi- 
cation and wider application of electricity in all the spheres of 
production, a wider fuel, energy and metallurgy base, a further 
development in the engineering and chemical industries, and the 
priority development of the most progressive branches of heavy 
industry which determine the rates of technical progress and of 
the growth of the productivity of social labour. It was very im- 
portant to accelerate industrial development in all the frater- 
nal republics, particularly in the east of the country, and secure a 
more rational location of productive forces. In the pre-war years, 
the main focus was on developing the means of production. This 
was due to the need to gain economic independence as soon as 
possible and strengthen defence. Now, it became possible to de- 
velop the production of consumer goods at faster rates. 

The rise of a developed socialist society required further im- 
provement of socialist social relations, consolidation of state and 
collective-farm socialist property, perfection of the socialist prin- 
ciple of distribution according to work, higher living standards, 
further flourishing and drawing closer of the socialist nations, 
extension of Soviet democracy, and broader involvement of work- 
ing people in running the country. 

These were complicated and difficult tasks, which the Soviet 
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people had set about fulfilling before the war. However, the Sec- 
ond World War, which started at the end of the 1930s, com- 
pelled the Soviet Union to spend more effort and resources on 
defence, which naturally slowed down social, economic and cul- 
tural development. Soon, the war against nazi Germany began, 
which involved great bloodshed and inflicted heavy wounds on 
the Soviet land, the healing of which took the first five years 
after the war. That was why the Soviet people could set about 
building a developed socialist society only in the 1950s. 


The restoration of the Leninist norms in Party and state life was 
very important for the country’s further development. Those 
norms had been seriously violated in the last years of the life of 
Joseph Stalin (he died on March 5, 1953). These violations were 
the result of an extremely negative phenomenon that took 
shape in the 1930s in the country’s socio-political life, subsequent- 
ly defined as Stalin’s personality cult. 

Stalin was a contradictory figure, as was the role which he 
played in the development of Soviet society. He was a prominent 
figure in the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, an educat- 
ed Marxist, a major organiser, and an energetic and resolute lead- 
er of the Party and state. Stalin resolutely defended Leninism 
and, together with the other Party leaders, consistently upheld 
the Leninist general line of building socialism in the USSR. The 
Soviet people successfully fulfilled the most difficult tasks in so- 
cialist development under the leadership of the Communist Par- 
ty. Much of the credit went to Stalin as the Central Committee’s 
General Secretary, and he acquired immense prestige not only in 
the Party but also among the people. At the same time, Stalin 
had a number of negative personal traits, which had been point- 
ed out by Lenin (rudeness, capriciousness, and the like). 

Later on, all the successes and achievements scored by the So- 
viet people in socialist development were attributed to Stalin, 
which led to an underestimation of the Party’s leading role and 
the decisive role of the working masses in creating a new socie- 
ty. Stalin began to incorrectly use his position as the Central 
Committee’s General Secretary, violate the principle of collec- 
tive leadership, decide major questions of Party and state policy 
individually, and violate the Party Rules and neglect legality. 
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Gross violations of socialist democracy and law were committed, 
and unfounded reprisals took place. 

The personality cult was a phenomenon alien to Soviet society 
and the Soviet political system, to Marxist-Leninist ideology. With- 
out rejecting the important role of outstanding personalities in 
history, Marxism-Leninism proceeds from the assumption that 
the working people are the principal motive force of history; they 
create all material and intellectual wealth and build a new world. 
In the USSR, socialism was built by the working class, the work- 
ing peasants and the intelligentsia, led by the Leninist Commun- 
ist Party. 

Despite its negative consequences, the personality cult could 
not stop the USSR’s advance to communism. But it did slow 
down that advance, negatively influencing the masses’ labour 
and political activity and weakening the Party’s links with the 
masses. That was why the overcoming of all the consequences of 
the personality cult became an urgent task and condi- 
tion for accelerating the country’s development. 

Following Stalin’s death in 1953, the Communist Party’s Cen- 
tral Committee adopted a course aimed at consistently implement- 
ing Lenin’s norms of Party and state life and ensured collective 
leadership in Party and state affairs. Nikita Khrushchev was 
elected First Secretary of the Party’s Central Committee in Sep- 
tember 1953. In 1958, he was also appointed head of the Soviet 
government by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. Party congress- 
es and Central Committee plenary meetings were now regularly 
held to consider the most important questions in the country’s 
life. The legislative activities of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
and the Supreme Soviets of the national republics were expand- 
ed. The most important draft laws, involving the interests of the 
broadest working masses, were submitted for preliminary public 
discussion. The local Soviets of Working People’s Deputies became 
more active. The role of the trade unions increased, and their 
rights in managing state and public affairs and production were 
expanded. 

Socialist legality was strengthened. The authorities checked all 
the cases of Soviet citizens repressed by the state security 
agencies and fully acquitted those who had been punished 
illegally. The officials who had violated law were dismissed 
from the state security agencies, and many of them were tried. 
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The activities of the state security agencies were placed under 
strict control on the part of the Communist Party and the Soviet 
government. The activities of the courts were improved, and the 
role of procurator’s supervision was heightened. Firmer links were 
established between the court officials and the procurators, on 
the one hand, and the population, on the other. The criminal 
legislation of the USSR and the Union Republics was revised 
with the aim of replacing criminal responsibility for some admin- 
istrative, economic, and other less dangerous offences with mea- 
sures of disciplinary nature. 

The exposure of the consequences of the personality cult and 
their elimination were met by the Soviet people with profound 
understanding and approval. These measures increased trust in 
the Communist Party and the Soviet government, and contrib- 
uted to an upsurge in the population’s political and labour 
activity, because they demonstrated with fresh force that the 
people’s interests and wellbeing were the supreme law for the 
Party. 


At the stage when a developed socialist society was being built, 
questions of industrial development, above all the development 
of those industries which determined technical progress in the 
national economy as a whole, were in the focus of all of the 
Soviet state’s national economic plans. The scope of industrial 
construction can be illustrated by the following figure: 12,390 
large industrial enterprises and an enormous number of 
medium and small ones were built between 1951 and 
1965. 

Particular attention was paid to developing the energy base. 
Priority development of the power industry was the primary con- 
dition for technical progress. In the 1950s, powerful hydropower 
stations began to be built, on the Volga, Kama, Dnieper, and Si- 
berian rivers. The Soviet Union took leading positions in the 
world in scope of construction of the hydropower stations and 
its technical standards. The USSR built such giant hydropower 
stations as the Kuibyshev station with a capacity of 2.1 million 
kw and the 2.3 million-kilowatt Volgograd station. The Soviet 
people erected the 4.5 million-kilowatt Bratsk Hydropower Sta- 
tion, the world’s largest at the time, on the Angara River in Eas- 
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tern Siberia. The 6 million-kilowatt Krasnoyarsk Hydropower Sta- 
tion was being built on the Yenisei River. 

The advantage of hydropower stations over thermal 
ones is that the former generate cheaper electricity. But it takes 
more time to build them and they are more expensive. That was 
why, in 1959-1965, in addition to the construction of hydropower 
stations, the main focus was on the construction of large thermal 
electric power stations. Both types of stations were equipped 
with 100,000- to 300,000-kw and more powerful units. The gen- 
eration of electricity was being steadily concentrated at large 
district power stations. The USSR’s electric stations were being 
successfully united into a single power grid. 

The Soviet Union scored major successes in electrification: the 
capacity of electric power stations reached 123 million kilowatts 
in 1966, while the generation of electricity amounted to 545,000 
million kwh (20 per cent of the world’s total in 1964). That 
was more than eleven times the 1940 level. Such leap forward 
in electricity generation abruptly raised the electricity-to-labour 
ratio. 

The construction of the world’s first nuclear power station, 
put into operation in 1954, was an outstanding achievement of 
Soviet science and technology. By the mid-1960s, the Soviet Union 
had already built nuclear power stations with a total capacity 
of one million kw, a third of the total capacity of all the 
nuclear power stations of the world. 

Particular attention was given to oil and gas extraction. New 
extensive deposits of oil and gas were discovered. ‘The many-year- 
long search for oil in Siberia was crowned with a brilliant suc- 
cess. The first oil well yielded oil on the bank of the Lena River, 
near the taiga village of Markovo, in March 1962. Soon, West- 
ern Siberia became the chief oil extraction area in the USSR. 
New, more progressive technology was intensively introduced. In 
1965, automation was introduced on nearly half the operating 
oil and gas wells. All this raised the rates of fuel extraction, par- 
ticularly of oil and gas extraction. In 1966, 265 million tonnes of 
oil were extracted, nearly 9 times as much as in 1940, and about 
145,000 million cubic metres of gas, which was nearly 46 times 
as much as in 1940. 

Mechanisation grew steeply in the coal industry. The coal 
cutter-loaders were firmly established in the mines, relieving thou- 
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sands of miners from difficult manual labour. The number of 
electric locomotives and other modern machines also increased. 

The metallurgical industry also developed at fast rates. New 
metallurgical centres arose in the northwest of the country, in 
Kazakhstan, Georgia, and Azerbaijan. New blast furnaces, the 
largest in the world, were built at the old mills in the south and 
east of the country. 

At the same time, the Soviet people had to overcome attempts 
by imperialist states to hinder the USSR’s economic develop- 
ment. For instance, West Germany, in violation of contracts, re- 
fused to supply large-diameter steel pipes to the Soviet Union in 
1963. But these attempts ended in failure. New capacities for 
producing large-diameter pipes were commissioned at a number 
of Soviet iron and steel plants ahead of schedule. The construc- 
tion of oil and gas pipelines continued successfully, and their 
length reached 70,000 kilometres in 1965. 

The scientific and technological revolution in the USSR was 
vividly reflected in the unprecedentedly rapid rates of the chem- 
ical industry’s development, whose output was increasingly used 
in the national economy. The Communist Party and the So- 
viet government paid exceptional attention to the development 
of chemistry. The construction of chemical plants asumed un- 
paralleled scope, particularly from the second half of the 1950s. 
New major centres of the chemical industry emerged in Bash- 
kiria, the Volga country, Azerbaijan, Central Asia, Byelorussia, 
Siberia, and the Baltic area on the basis of the most economical 
natural raw materials, oil and gas, above all. On the whole, in 
1965, the output of the chemical industry was 15.5 times as great 
as in 1940, the output of chemical fibre was nearly 37 times as 
great, and the output of synthetic resins and plastics was 79 
times as great. 

The engineering industry is the core of all industry. Its devel- 
opment determines the technical level of the national economy 
as a whole. The country’s economic independence and defence 
capacity depend, above all, on the state of the engineering in- 
dustry. That was why the Soviet state has been showing con- 
stant concern for developing that most important industry in ev- 
ery way and ensuring steady technical progress in it.The output 
of the engineering industry in 1965 was nearly 22 times that of 
1940. 
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The USSR’s engineering industry started to produce many mo- 
dern types of machines, mechanisms, devices and various kinds 
of equipment for all sectors of the national economy without ex- 
ception. Thus, the turbine plants began to make the world’s 
most powerful turbines with a capacity of 300,000 and 500,000 
kw. Scientists were successfully working on units of even larger 
capacity—800,000 and one million kw. In 1957, the USSR ceased 
producing steam engines, instead of which large numbers of 
diesel and electric locomotives began to be produced. Aviation 
designers developed first-class high-spced jet and turbo-jet air- 
liners, such as the TU 104, TU 114, IL 18, and the Antaeus, 
the largest plane in the world, which could carry more than 700 
people over thousands of kilometres. 

The Soviet Union also had a first-class shipbuilding industry, 
which made large-tonnage vessels. In late 1957, the world’s first 
nuclear-powered icebreaker, the Lenin, was launched in the 
USSR. 

Highly productive machinery and the most modern technolo- 
gy were introduced in all industries. Automatic assembly lines 
were created, and various automatic apparatus and electronic 
control devices were introduced in production, radio and TV 
equipment were developed, and so on. 

Productivity steadily rose on the basis of rapid technical prog- 
ress and high labour activity of the industrial personnel: in 1965, 
it was 3.7 times as high as in 1940. 

The technical level of all kinds of transport rose. In 1965, there 
were 131,400 kilometres of railways in the country. The Soviet 
Union has the longest electrified railway mainlines in the world, 
such as the Moscow-Baikal (more than 5,000 kilometres), and 
the 3,500-kilometre-long Leningrad-Leninakan (Armenia) lines. 
By the end of 1965, nearly 85 per cent of the total freight on 
the railways was carried by electric and diesel locomotive traction. 

The changes that occurred in Soviet industry and transport in 
the post-war years strengthened and expanded socialism’s ma- 
terial and technical basis, and served as the foundation for fur- 
ther technical progress in all branches of the national economy, a 
rise in the people’s living standards, and the perfection of socialist 
social relations. 
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There was a disproportion between the country’s needs for food- 
stuffs and agricultural raw materials, on the one hand, and 
their production, on the other, in the second half of the 1940s 
and the early 1950s. 

Agriculture’s lag was due to a number of reasons. Previous- 
ly, the Soviet country had been forced to channel manpower and 
resources mostly into heavy industry, the backbone of the entire 
socialist economy. That was why the capital investments in agri- 
culture were not large. The war also did enormous damage to 
agriculture, retarding its development for many years. The strong 
drought in 1946 left a considerable trace as well. 

In addition to these objective reasons, agriculture’s develop- 
ment was also hindered by the shortcomings and mistakes both 
in the management of argicultural production and in economic 
relations between the state and the collective farms. The main 
thing was that the collective farms and their members did not 
have sufficient material incentives to increase agricultural out- 
put. The prices at which the state bought many products procured 
by the collective farms not only failed to yield any profit to 
the latter but did not always cover the production costs. 

The technical equipment of agriculture lagged behind its re- 
quirements, and the available machinery was not always efficient- 
ly used. The agronomical services offered to the collective and 
state farms were unsatisfactory. Large numbers of agricultural 
experts held jobs in various offices, while there was an acute 
shortage of such experts on the collective and state farms. The 
initiative of collective and state farms was sometimes restricted by 
excessively strict centralised planning. At its plenary meetings in 
1953-1955, the Communist Party Centra] Committee pinpointed 
these and other causes slowing down agricultural develop- 
ment and outlined an extensive programme to raise agricultural 
output, 

Particular attention was given to the further development of 
agriculture’s material and technical facilities. The deliveries of 
tractors, lorries, various kinds of land-tilling, harvesting, and 
other machinery to the countryside rose abruptly. In 1954-1958, 
the state investments in mechanisation of agriculture were greater 
than those made in the previous five years by 150 per cent. Elec- 
trification level rose considerably in agriculture in these years. 

The towns assisted the countryside not only by providing it 
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with machinery. More than 120,000 experts were sent to work 
on collective farms; many of them managed collective farms 
and headed teams and units, largely contributing to a rise in 
agricultural output. 

The prices for produce delivered by the collective farms to the 
state were raised in order to increase the material incentives of 
the collective farms and their members, and the quotas of com- 
pulsory deliveries of grain, potatoes, vegetables, etc., were re- 
duced. At first, the state reduced the quotas of compulsory de- 
liveries of produce by the collective farmers’ households, and then 
completely abolished these deliveries in 1958. The collective farms 
began to use a more progressive system to distribute incomes, and 
introduced monthly or quarterly advance payments to collective 
farmers for work on their collective farms. 

A most important undertaking aimed at increasing grain out- 
put was the tillage of 42 million hectares of virgin and fallow 
lands in Kazakhstan, Siberia, and other areas. In just 1954-1955, 
425 new state farms were set up in the eastern areas of the coun- 
try. Powerful agricultural machinery was sent to these parts. 
More than half a million Soviet patriots, particularly young peo- 
ple, arrived at the newly created state farms to develop the vir- 
gin lands on an appeal of the Communist Party. The development 
of the virgin lands was a great feat of labour, a matter of pride 
for the Soviet people. As a result of the development of the vir- 
gin and fallow lands, Kazakhstan became one of the USSR’s most 
important grain producing areas. Grain output increased very 
much in the country. 

The development of the virgin lands in Kazakhstan is vividly 
described by Leonid Brezhnev in The Virgin Lands, one of his 
memoir books. In the second half of the 1950s, Leonid Brezh- 
nev headed the Party organisation of Kazakhstan. 

All these and many other measures beneficially influenced ag- 
ricultural development. In 1954-1958, the gross output of crop 
farming and livestock breeding increased by more than 50 per 
cent. Collective-farm incomes increased, and the peasants’ liv- 
ing standards and cultural level rose. 

However, the growth rates of agricultural output still lagged 
behind those of industrial output. Moreover, though agricultural 
output rose, it was still insufficient to satisfy the country’s needs 
for it. 
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The post-war years brought the Soviet Union’s working people 
a new rise in living standards. It was only natural: economic 
development in the USSR inevitably leads to improvement in 
the people’s life. The wellbeing of the people is the chief con- 
cern of the Communist Party. In the latter half of the 1950s, all 
industrial and office workers were transferred to a seven-hour 
working day, and for the personnel in underground and unhealthy 
jobs, a six-hour working day was introduced. The wages were 
considerably increased: for the chemical industry workers, for 
example, by 12 per cent, for the iron and steel workers, by 11 
per cent, and so on. The minimum wages were raised consider- 
ably for the low-paid categories of industrial and office workers, 
and an important step was made to reduce the difference between 
the high and low wages. In the first half of the 1960s, wages 
were also raised considerably for workers in education, the health, 
housing and municipal services, trade, public catering and 
other sectors of the national economy directly servicing the popu- 
lation; 25 per cent of the country’s industrial and office work- 
ers received a wage raise averaging 25 per cent. 

Guaranteed monthly labour remuneration was introduced in 
July 1966 for the collective farmers on the basis of the wage rates 
fixed for state farm personnel. The state constantly lowered 
taxes paid by the population. 

The pension system for industrial and office workers was im- 
proved radically in the post-war years. In 1956, the Supreme So- 
viet of the USSR adopted a law in accordance with which the 
overwhelming majority of state pensions were raised by nearly 
100 per cent. The industrial and office workers were now entitled 
to pensions amounting from 50 to 100 per cent of their average 
wages. The introduction of state pensions for the collective far- 
mers was a social measure of immense importance. Before 1964, 
the collective farms paid pensions to their members out of their 
own funds. After that there was a uniform pension system for 
the collective farmers and the industrial and office workers, The 
pension fund for the collective farmers is formed out of alloca- 
tions from the state budget of the USSR and contributions from 
collective-farm incomes. 

A steady growth in social consumption funds has been excep- 
tionally important: in 1965, these funds amounted to nearly 
42,000 million roubles, or 9 times as much as in 1940. The so- 
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cial consumption funds provide free medical services for the po- 
pulation, free general and specialised secondary and higher edu- 
cation, free refresher courses, scholarships for students, pensions 
and various kinds of allowances, paid leaves, free vouchers or 
vouchers at a discount to sanatoria and holiday homes, and so 
forth. In 1965, for example, 32 million people, including about 8 
million collective farmers, received pensions (about 4 million peo- 
ple received pensions in 1940). Monthly state allowances were 
paid to 5 million single mothers and mothers with many children. 
More than 5 million students of institutions of secondary spe- 
cialised and higher education were provided with scholarships 
and hostel accominodation. About 7.7 million children were cared 
for in permanent créches and kindergartens for a moderate pay, 
while in summertime seasonal créches and open-air kindergar- 
tens functioned: in 1965, 3.9 million children attended the latter. 
More than 15 million working people and their children rest- 
ed and were given medical treatment at sanatoria, holiday homes, 
health resort clinics, and country Young Pioneer recreation 
camps. The costs involved were fully or partially covered by state 
funds for social insurance and collective-farm funds. In ad- 
dition, more than 2 million people spent their leaves at tourist 
centres and mountaineering camps. 

Taking into account the benefits and payments from social 
funds, in 1965, the population’s real per capita incomes increased 
threefold as compared with 1940. 

Housing construction acquired a large scale: 558 million square 
metres of housing (11.2 million flats) were built in the period 
from 1959 to 1965 alone, approximately as much as in all the 
preceding years of Soviet power. 

The improvement in the working people’s material position 
and in medical services secured a further reduction in the death 
rate. The average life expectancy in the USSR exceeded 70 
years. The birth rate remained high, which contributed to a 
considerable natural population growth. In 1966, the USSR’s 
population exceeded 232 million people, an increase of nearly 
56 million since 1950. 


Socialism’s victory opened wide vistas for the further develop- 
ment of public education, science and culture in the USSR. Let 
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us compare the figures provided by two population censuses, in 
1939 and in 1959. The number of persons with a higher, incom- 
plete higher, secondary and incomplete secondary education was 
less than 16 million in 1939, and nearly 59 million in 1959, Be- 
fore the October Revolution, there had been no persons with 
a secondary, to say nothing of higher, education among the wor- 
kers and peasants. In 1939, only 4.3 per cent of the man- 
ual workers had a secondary education, while in 1959, 39 per 
cent of the workers and 21 per cent of the collective farmers 
had a secondary or higher education. The transition to universal! 
compulsory eight-year education for children was carried 
out in the late 1950s and first half of the 1960s. Secondary 
and higher education was steadily expanded. In 1965, more than 
12 million certified experts were employed in various branches 
of the national economy and culture, including 5 million with 
a higher education. The number of research workers reached 
nearly 665,000, or 6.7 times as many as in 1940. 

Soviet scientists achieved outstanding results in the leading 
fields of science and technology. The most brilliant manifestation 
of achievements in science and technology was space exploration. 

A large group of scientists and designers headed by Mstislav 
Keldysh, President of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, 
and Academician Sergei Korolyov, an outstanding designer, creat- 
ed the world’s first intercontinental ballistic missile travelling at 
speeds enabling it to overcome the earth’s gravity and reach out- 
er space. With the help of such a missile, an artificial earth sat- 
ellite (sputnik) was put into orbit for the first time in world his- 
tory by the USSR on October 4, 1957. A Soviet space missile 
reached the Moon for the first time in September 1959 and deliv- 
ered a pennant with the state emblem of the Soviet Union there. 
In October of the same year, a Soviet automatic interplanetary 
station for the first time photographed the opposite side of the 
Moon, invisible from the earth, and transmitted the pictures 
back to the earth. 

A landmark in the exploration of the universe was the historic 
flight of man into outer space. On April 12, 1961, space pilot 
Yuri Gagarin, a citizen of the Soviet Union and a Communist, 
made the first 108-minute flight round the earth in the Vostok 
spacecraft and returned safely to the earth, landing in the pre- 
scheduled area. That outstanding event was the beginning of a 
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whole series of flights by Soviet cosmonauts and US astronauts. 

Research was also continued in order to make further use of 
the nuclear energy. Soviet scientists designed a nuclear unit call- 
ed Romashka, directly transmitting a nuclear reactor’s thermal en- 
ergy into electric power without any moving parts of mechanisms. 
Mobile caterpillar nuclear power stations also appeared in the 
USSR. 

Soviet scientists spare no effort to solve the extremely compli- 
cated problem of controlling thermonuclear reaction. When the 
problem is solved, mankind will gain a virtually inexhaustible 
source of energy, i.e., the World Ocean. 

Soviet science also made outstanding achievements in the field 
of quantum electronics, Academicians Nikolai Basov and Alex- 
ander Prokhorov, gifted physicists, did fundamental work which 
led to the creation of quantum generators and amplifiers in the 
radio and optical band ranges. Due to this tasks can be carried 
out in many fields of science and technology which were earlier 
considered impossible. Optical quantum generators (lasers) are 
capable of evaporating any substances, even the most refractory 
ones, of heating matter to temperatures of millions of degrees, 
of making extremely small apertures in substances of any hard- 
ness in a few thousandths of a second, and the like. 

Accomplishments by Soviet scientists in the theory of near- 
sonic and supersonic flight provided the basis for the development 
in the USSR of the first high-speed turbo-jet and turbo-prop 
airliners in the world (chief designers Andrei ‘Tupolev, Sergei 
Ilyushin, Oleg Antonov, and others). 

Major accomplishments were also made by Soviet scientists 
in the field of the physics of solid bodies. The Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR elaborated a method for making artifici- 
al diamonds, and, using it, commercial production of synthetic 
diamonds has been launched in the Soviet Union. A method 
has also been discovered to obtain a new substance, borazon, 
almost as hard as diamond. 

The most outstanding achievements by Soviet science and tech- 
nology have been marked by Lenin and State prizes, as have 
been the most outstanding achievements in literature and art. 


The rapid growth of socialism’s material and technical basis in 
terms of quantity and quality and the rise in the people’s living 
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and cultural standards caused major changes in Soviet society’s 
structure, the nature of the classes and their mutual relations. 

Despite the serious losses during the Second World War, the 
number of industrial and office workers increased by 130 per cent 
in 1940-1965. The workers now accounted for nearly half of 
the employed population in the country. The number of skilled 
workers operating sophisticated equipment grew with partic- 
ular speed. The labour of this category of workers was draw- 
ing closer in nature to that of engineers and technicians. On the 
other hand, many occupations involving manual or low-mecha- 
nised labour were reduced in number or disappeared altogether. 
The workers’ cultural level rose: whereas in 1939, only 8.2 per cent 
of the workers had a higher, secondary and incomplete secon- 
dary education, in 1959, 38.6 per cent did, while in 
the chemical, metallurgical, engineering, garment and _prin- 
ting industries, their share was over 50 per cent. The 
process of the rise in the workers’ cultural level was particularly 
intense in the republics of Central Asia and Kazakhstan, Thus, 
whereas between 1939 and 1959 the number of workers with 
a higher, secondary and incomplete secondary education increased 
4.7 times in the USSR as a whole, in Kazakhstan it increased 
6 times, in Uzbekistan and Tajikistan 8 times, in Turkmenia 9 
times, and in Kirghizia 11 times. 

The working class has actually been the decisive force in Soviet 
society’s social progress and socio-political development. The role 
of the workers and their trade-union bodies increased in man- 
aging production and organising work. The political activity 
of the working class rose in the Communist Party, the trade 
unions, and the other mass working people’s organisations. 

The Soviet peasantry also changed considerably. To begin 
with, its share in the total population was reduced, and so were 
its absolute numbers, which was the result of part of the peasants 
switching to jobs in industry, transport, construction, etc. This 
was made possible by the successes in mechanisation and the grow- 
ing productivity in agriculture, which reduced the need for 
manpower. A certain reduction in the number of the collective 
farmers also occurred as a result of some of the collective farms 
being transformed into state farms where the collective farmers 
became agricultural workers. Agricultural work increasingly be- 
came a variety of industrial work. That brought the peasantry 
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closer to the working class as regards the nature and content of 
their work. It is to be added that as a result of the collective- 
farm peasantry’s incomes growing at a faster rate as compared 
with the growth of the industrial and office workers’ incomes, the 
living standards of the workers drew closer to those of the peas- 
ants to a considerable degree in the 1950s and 1960s. 

The collective-farm peasantry drew closer to the working class 
in the cultural respect and in daily life as well. As the 1959 na- 
tion-wide census showed, illiteracy had been done away with 
both in the towns and the villages, while in 1939 there had been 
nearly 10 million illiterate persons in the countryside. In 1939, 
there were slightly over 5 million persons with a higher, second- 
ary and incomplete secondary education among the rural popu- 
lation, in 1959, their number was 4 times greater reaching over 
21 million. In 1939, there were 5 times less people with an in- 
complete secondary and secondary education in the villages than 
in the towns, while at the beginning of 1959 that ratio was 1.8. 

If we add that many tens of thousands of cultural centres, 
libraries, reading rooms and film projectors functioned in the 
Soviet villages and millions of people took part in amateur art 
groups, it becomes evident that the process of elimination of the 
considerable differences between town and countryside, and be- 
tween working class and peasantry was developing at a fast pace. 
The technical, economic and cultural progress achieved in agri- 
culture underlay that process. 

The Soviet intelligentsia grew in number immensely, reaching 
20 million people in 1959, In 20 years (1939-1959), the intelli- 
gentsia increased by 130 per cent, while the total population in- 
creased by 22 per cent over the same period. In 1959, the intel- 
ligentsia made up more than 20 per cent of the population em- 
ployed in the country’s national economy. The leading profes- 
sions of the intelligentsia grew most quickly. For example, the 
number of engineers increased by 230 per cent in 20 years. The 
educational level and skill of the engineers and technicians rose 
considerably. Whereas in 1939 half of the intellectual workers 
had a secondary or higher education, by 1959, more than 88 per 
cent did. An increasing part of the Soviet intelligentsia was be- 
coming well educated and truly creative. Its socialist conscious- 
ness and activity in politics and work grew, and its role in the 
country’s socialist development increased. The intelligentsia’s cre- 
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ative activity was increasing with every year in the efforts to 
improve and develop socialist production, and spread advanced 
experience and the achievements of science and technology. At 


the same time, creative co-operation was growing stronger be- 
tween the workers of intellectual and manual labour. 

The social, political and ideological unity of Soviet society was 
growing still stronger on the basis of the development and draw- 
ing closer together of the two friendly classes, the workers and 
peasants, and the socialist intelligentsia. 





The post-war years were a time of the flourishing of the Soviet 
socialist nations, and a powerful economic and cultural upsurge 
among all the USSR’s nationalities. At the same time, these 
years were marked by intensified political, economic and cultur- 
al drawing closer of the Soviet nationalities. The flourishing of 
the country’s nationalities, on the one hand, and their drawing 
closer together, on the other, has revealed the profound 
meaning of national relations in the USSR in the period of the 
building of developed socialism. The industrial development of 
the national republics was remarkably fast in these years. While 
gross industrial output of the USSR grew nearly 8 times over 
in 1940-1965, in Kirghizia it increased in the same years more 
than 10 times over, in Armenia and Kazakhstan more than 12 
times, in Moldavia 16 times, in Latvia 17.4 times, in Lithuania 
18 times, and in Estonia 18.4 times. New modern industries ap- 
peared in all the national republics in the post-war years. 

The historic task of eliminating the actual inequality among 
the USSR’s nationalities in the economic field was carried out 
as a result of the priority development of the non-Russian areas 
that had been backward in the past. The levelling out of the 
Soviet national republics’ economic development by raising the 
less developed republics to the level of the advanced ones is a 
manifestation of an immutable law of socialist society’s develop- 
ment. 

As noted above, the years when mature socialism was being 
built in the USSR were marked by cultural growth in the whole 
country. But cultural development was particularly rapid in 
the national republics of the Soviet East and the Soviet Baltic 
republics, which had joined the USSR on the eve of the Great 
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Patriotic War. Thanks to that, a levelling out of the peoples’ 
cultural development occurred, and the actual inequality was 
done away with for good in that field as well. 

As the socialist nations developed economically, culturally and 
politically, they drew increasingly closer to one another, and re- 
lations among them expanded. The exchange of material and 
intellectual wealth grew more intense among the nations on the 
basis of true equality, co-operation and mutual assistance, and 
in accordance with the principles of socialist internationalism. 
That process led to the increasing obliteration of the differences 
in the economic and cultural levels of the nations, their evening 
out, and the more or less even economic and cultural develop- 
ment of all the fraternal peoples of the USSR. 

The economic drawing together of socialist nations is inherent 
in the very nature of the socialist economy, which develops ac- 
cording to plan, on the basis of state guidance, implemented in 
single annual, five-year and long-term economic plans. The So- 
viet national economic plans envisage the most efficient division 
of labour among the republics, their specialisation and economic 
co-operation among them, and the establishment of a definite 
system of economic relations. 

The system of economic relations between the republics deep- 
ened and expanded in the post-war period thanks to the rapid 
growth of all the republics’ industrial capacity and the planned 
development of their specialisation and co-operation. Each repub- 
lic is linked with all the others by a thousand threads; it sup- 
plies the other republics with many products of its industry and 
agriculture and, in its turn, obtains a great deal from them. For 
example, Armenia in the late 1950s delivered mobile electric pow- 
er stations, transformers, electric motors, measuring instruments, 
electric cable, metal-cutting lathes and grinding machines, refined 
and crude copper, molybdenum, synthetic rubber, motor vehicle 
tyres, and so on, to all the other Union Republics. In its turn, 
Armenia received agricultural machinery, means of transport, 
coal, ferrous metals, oi! products, radio and electro-technical equip- 
ment, and so forth, from the other Soviet republics. 

Stronger economic relations between the republics were reflected 
not only in the growth of mutual exchange of output but also in 
mutual enrichment with technical and scientific know-how, in 
the development of fraternal mutual assistance, in the mutual 
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support in personnel, and in many other forms of co-opera- 
tion. 


Electric power stations and new industrial centres were built, 
the virgin lands developed, and canals dug by the joint efforts of 
the USSR’s peoples. The Friendship among Peoples Electric Pow- 
er Station was constructed by the joint efforts of working people 
from Latvia, Lithuania and Byelorussia. The four Central Asian 
republics have been jointly constructing an irrigation system us- 
ing the waters of the Amu-Darya and the Syr-Darya rivers. The 
three Transcaucasian republics—Armenia, Azerbaijan and Geor- 
gia—pooled efforts to build a gas pipeline from near Baku, capi- 
tal of Azerbaijan, to Armenia and Georgia. The people of Trans- 
caucasia aptly call that pipeline a highway of friendship. 

Here is another example. In accordance with the general scheme 
of the development of the iron and steel industry adopted for 
Transcaucasia, the simultaneous construction was started of the 
Dashkesan Mine in Azerbaijan, an iron and steel works in Rustavi, 
not far from Tbilisi, Georgia’s capital, and a tube-rolling plant in 
the Azerbaijanian town of Sumgait; the Dashkesan ore is smelt- 
ed in the blast furnaces and open-hearth furnaces of Rustavi, and 
the Georgian steel is turned into pipes at the Azerbaijanian plant. 
These pipes are delivered to Baku’s oil fields and other areas where 
oil and gas are extracted; the gas and oil are equally needed 
by Georgia, Azerbaijan, and all the other Soviet republics. 

The intellectual affinity of the USSR’s peoples has been grow- 
ing stronger all the time, and their national cultures have been 
drawing closer. Developing and perfecting its socialist culture, each 
nation at the same time has sought to absorb all the best elements 
from the cultures of the other nations of the USSR. The tradition- 
al regular exchange of cultural achievements among various peo- 
ples has played a tremendous role here. Weeks and ten-day fes- 
tivals of the literature and art of fraternal peoples have been held 
in Moscow and in all the republics, as well as film festivals, guest 
performances by theatres and music groups, and art exhibi- 
tions. The best literary works of one people have been widely 
translated into the languages of the others. All this has contribut- 
ed to stronger community of the national cultures and their mu- 
tual enrichment on the basis of socialist internationalism and So- 
viet patriotism. 

Increasing cultural co-operation among the socialist nations 
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and the mutual influence and enrichment of their cultures has 
contributed to the forming of numerous common features in the 
intellectual life of these nations. Internationalist features have 
developed among all the peoples in the course of socialist devel- 
opment, and the specific traits having to do with survivals of 
the archaic feudal way of life have gradually disappeared, and 
new, socialist holidays and customs have emerged. 

The drawing together of the peoples has also occurred along 
political lines. Above all, mutual trust grew among them. The 
state frontiers between Union Republics have acquired purely 
symbolic meaning. Territorial questions, a source of conflict and 
war under a bourgeois system, have always been successfully set- 
tled on the basis of friendship, mutual understanding and busi- 
ness-like co-operation between Soviet peoples. Thus, in 1954, on 
its own initiative, the Russian Federation transferred the Crimea 
to the Ukraine. Here is another example. The Bostandyk District 
of the Kazakh Republic was transferred to Uzbekistan for eco- 
nomic reasons in January 1956 by a resolution of the Kazakh 
Supreme Soviet. The Kazakh Republic passed about one million 
hectares of the former Hungry Steppe to Uzbekistan. In its turn, 
the Uzbek Republic gave up part of the Hungry Steppe’s lands 
to Tajikistan. All these changes enabled agriculture and irriga- 
tion to be better organised in all the three fraternal republics. 

The growing unity of the socialist nations has been an unexhaus- 
tible source of the increasing strength of the multinational 
socialist state, in which the interests of the Union and Autono- 
mous Republics have been harmoniously combined with the inter- 
ests of the whole state. The Communist Party has shown constant 
concern for stronger unity among the socialist nations, educated 
all the peoples of the USSR in the spirit of intolerance towards 
any manifestations of national dissension and national narrow- 
ness and struggled against the remnants of nationalism and chauv- 
inism and against the customs and mores hindering communist 
development. 

The abolition of the exploiter classes in the USSR, the trans- 
formation of the proletariat into a socialist working class, and 
of the peasantry consisting of individual farmers into a socialist 
class, the collective-farm peasantry, the emergence of a socialist 
intelligentsia, the transformation of the bourgeois nations into 
socialist ones, the steady strengthening of the alliance between 
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the workers, the peasants and the intelligentsia, the drawing closer 
of the nations and the strengthening of friendship among 
them—all these developments led to the emergence of a new 
social and international historical community of people in the 
USSR, the Soviet people. That community is marked by common 
territory, economic system, economic life, political organisa- 
tion, class structure, ideology, culture, and revolutionary, labour 
and military traditions. The Soviet people also have a common 
language, the Russian language, in which all the nations and 
ethnic groups of the USSR communicate with each other, The 
new historical community is free of internal antagonisms, and 
class and national hostility. It is based on the unshakeable unity 
of the classes, social groups, nations and nationalities of the USSR. 
The single Communist Party of the Soviet Union is the leading 
force of that community. 


Highly important changes also occurred in Soviet society’s polit- 
ical system: having arisen as a state of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, the Soviet state gradually developed into a state of 
the entire people, while the Communist Party, a party of the 
working class, at the same time became a vanguard party of the 
entire people. The working-class ideology, Marxism-Leninism, 
and working-class ideals became the ideology and ideals of the 
entire Soviet people. 

The socialist way of life took its final form in the years when 
a mature socialist society was being built; it was marked by the 
following features: work for oneself and society, work free of 
exploitation, and obligatory for all able-bodied members of so- 
ciety, and the guaranteed right to work for every person (every 
person gives to society according to his abilities, and society gives 
to each person according to his wark); an atmosphere of true 
collectivism and comradeship; unlimited opportunities for every 
person to participate voluntarily and actively in the country’s 
public and political life, in managing production and governing 
the state; genuine and profound democracy; everyone’s high self- 
discipline and responsibility before society; unity of interests of 
the individual and society; a steady rise in the material and cul- 
tural standards of living; the people’s Marxist-Leninist convic- 
tions; their profound sense of security for their future; true hu- 
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manism, absence of class, national, racial and any other antago- 
nisms and inequality; social equality, equality among nations, 
friendship and brotherhood of peoples; proletarian internationa- 
lism; socialist patriotism, and so on. 

All these fundamental changes in the material and technical 
basis, social structure, political system, in the field of culture, and 
the people’s living standards showed that a developed socialist 
society had been built in the USSR, and the necessary condi- 
tions created for building the higher phase of communism, when 
the principle “From each according to his abilities, to each ac- 
cording to his needs” would be implemented. 


Major changes had also occurred by this time in the USSR’s 
international position. Before the Second World War, the Soviet 
Union had been the only socialist country and had been sur- 
rounded by hostile capitalist states. It was seriously threatened 
by imperialist military aggression. That was why socialism’s vic- 
tory in the USSR could not be regarded as final then. 

The situation changed radically in the post-war years. Under 
the influence of the October Revolution and socialism’s victory 
in the USSR, and as a result of the favourable conditions creat- 
ed by Soviet Union’s historic victory over nazi Germany and its 
satellites, the people led by communist parties in Albania, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Romania, and Yugo- 
slavia overthrew the reactionary regimes, established democratic 
governments and adopted the road of socialist development. The 
same road was taken by the German Democratic Republic. Some 
countries in Asia~-Mongolia, Vietnam, the Korean People’s Dem- 
ocratic Republic, and China—and Cuba in Latin America also 
took the road of building socialism. The world socialist system 
formed as a result. 

This led to a fundamental change in the balance of forces be- 
tween socialism and capitalism on the international arena. Where- 
as before the Second World War, socialism accounted for 17 
per cent of the earth’s territory, 9 per cent of the world popula- 
tion, and 17 per cent of the world industrial output, today the 
world socialist system’s countries occupy 25 per cent of the earth’s 
territory with 35 per cent of the total population and produce 
38 per cent of the world industrial output. 
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The national liberation revolutions of the oppressed peoples 
in colonial and semi-colonial countries, where most of the earth’s 
population lives, inflicted a new powerful blow on the capitalist 
world and imperialism. The October Revolution had given a 
strong impulse to the national liberation struggle in these coun- 
tries. But the oppressed peoples’ struggle for liberation assum- 
ed particular scope following the Second World War in which 
imperialism’s shock force—German nazism and Italian fascism— 
was defeated, and the positions of the major colonial powers 
were greatly weakened. A total of 1,200 million people had over- 
thrown the colonial yoke by the early 1950s. Today, there are 
more than 60 new independent states on the political map of 
the world. 

A number of young states in Asia and Africa proclaimed the 
building of socialism their state policy. The Soviet Union and 
the other socialist countries render comprehensive and disinterest- 
ed support and assistance to the liberated peoples in their efforts 
to retain and consolidate their political independence, develop 
their national economies and culture, and overcome the terrible 
legacy of imperialism’s colonial rule as fast as possible. 

The rise of the world socialist community and the disintegra- 
tion of imperialism’s colonial system deepened the general cri- 
sis of the capitalist system and radically altered the balance of 
forces in favour of socialism. No forces hostile to socialism in 
the world will ever be able to liquidate socialism in the USSR or 
in any other socialist country in any way, including war. 

That means that socialism won in the USSR not only com- 
pletely from the standpoint of its domestic development but also 
finally: the threat of capitalism’s restoration by outer forces had 
been eliminated. 








Chapter 27 


EXTENSIVE COMMUNIST DEVELOPMENT IN THE USSR 
(1960s-1970s) 


Having created a developed socialist society, the Soviet people laid 
the groundwork for the transition to communism’s higher phase. 
The 22nd Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
was held in Moscow in 1961 and adopted a new Party Programme. 
That programme describes the essential meaning of com- 
munism’s higher phase and outlines ways of building it in the 
USSR. 

The Party Programme says: “Communism is a classless social 
system with one form of public ownership of the means of pro- 
duction and full social equality of all members of society; under 
it, the all-round development of people will be accompanied by 
the growth of the productive forces through continuous progress 
in science and technology; all the springs of co-operative wealth 
will flow more abundantly, and the great principle ‘From each 
according to his ability, to each according to his needs’ will be 
implemented. Communism is a highly organised society of free, 
Socially conscious working people in which public self-govern- 
ment will be established, a society in which labour for the good 
of society will become the prime vital requirement of everyone, 
a necessity recognised by one and all, and the ability of each 
person will be employed to the greatest benefit of the people.” 

In order to build that most humane and just society in the 
world, it is necessary to carry out three fundamental tasks: 1) to 
build communism’s material and technical basis; 2) to secure the 
gradual development of socialist social relations into communist 
social relations; 3) to educate the people of communist society. 


The principal economic task of communist development is to 
create communism’s material and technical basis. That means: 
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electrification of the whole country, comprehensive mechanisa- 
tion of the production processes and their extensive automation, 
wide application of chemistry in the national economy, compre- 
hensive and rational use of natural, material and manpower 
resources, combination of science with production and high rates 
of scientific and technical progress, and a high cultural and 
technical level of the working people. 

Communism’s material and technical basis is being built ac- 
cording to long-term and annual plans worked out by the state 
planning agencies on the basis of guidelines laid down by the 
Communist Party’s congresses and under the leadership of the 
Communist Party’s Central Committee and approved by the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR. Every year, Central Committee 
plenary meetings discuss the results of fulfillment of the national 
economic plan of the current year and examines the plan and 
state budget for the coming year, which are then to be approved 
by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

The building of communism’s material and technical basis has 
been conducted extensively since the second half of the 1960s. 
Since then, three five-year national economic plans have on the 
whole been successfully fulfilled: the Eighth (1966-1970), the 
Ninth (1971-1975), and the Tenth (1976-1980) five-year plans; 
today, the Soviet people are implementing the Eleventh Five- 
Year Plan (1981-1985), drawn up on the basis of the guidelines 
set down by the 26th Party Congress, held in 1981. 


The Central Committee of the Communist Party and the Soviet 
government carried on extensive organisational and economic ac- 
tivities aimed at securing the most favourable conditions for the 
building of communism’s material and technical basis, and at 
mobilising all resources for the successful fulfillment of the na- 
tional economic plans. 

However, the objective difficulties in the villages after 1958, 
as well as the mistakes in agricultural management, resulted in 
the slowing down of growth rates in agriculture, the reduction of 
gross grain yields compared with 1958 and in lower growth in 
livestock farming produce. A number of tasks in agriculture laid 
down by the Seven-Year Plan (1959-1965) were not fulfilled. 

The annual growth rates of productivity and gross output in 
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industry were reduced as a result of the weakening of centralised 
management of its branches and serious obstacles in the imple- 
mentation of a uniform technical policy. 

The October 1964 plenary meeting of the Communist Party 
Central Committee condemned voluntarism and subjectivism in 
approaching economic problems, the excessive use of administra- 
tive methods in managing the economy, and an underestima- 
tion of the importance of the economic laws, all of which was 
exhibited by Nikita Khrushchev, First Secretary of the Communist 
Party Central Committee and Chairman of the USSR Coun- 
cil of Ministers. He was dismissed from both posts. Leonid 
Brezhnev was elected First Secretary of the Central Committee 
(since 1966, that office has been called General Secretary) and 
remained in that post until his death on November 10, 1982. 
The extraordinary plenary meeting of the Communist Party 
Central Committee held on November 12, 1982, elected Yuri 
Andropov General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee. 
Alexei Kosygin was appointed by the Supreme Soviet to the post 
of Chairman of the USSR Council of Ministers in October 1964. 
He headed the Soviet government until 1980; not long before 
his death (he died on November 18, 1980), he was relieved of 
his post at his own request, due to the state of his health. The 
Soviet government has been headed by Nikolai Tikhonov ever 
since. 

The October 1964 plenary meeting expressed the Communist 
Party’s firm resolution to observe and develop the Leninist norms 
of Party life and principles of leadership. The decisions adopted 
by the plenary meeting had a positive effect on all aspects of the 
Party’s and state’s life and activities. The Central Committee 
and the Council of Ministers focussed attention on the funda- 
mental questions of improving economic relations in Soviet so- 
ciety, improving the system of national economic management, 
planning and stimulating production. 

In March 1965, a Central Committee plenary meeting dis- 
cussed in detail and approved a programme of economic measures 
aimed at stepping up agricultural development. State capital in- 
vestments were considerably increased in that vital branch of the 
economy. It was intended to greatly raise the output of agricul- 
tural machinery, carry out extensive electrification and use of the 
achievements of chemistry in agriculture, and further develop irri- 
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gation and land improvement. Firm and invariable plans for pur- 
chase of agricultural produce from collective and state farms 
were established. Purchase prices for it were raised. The state paid 
a bonus of 50 per cent of the price for the sale of this produce 
over and above the plan. Important measures were also taken 
to improve the management of collective and state farms and 
further develop collective-farm democracy. The collective and 
state farms were granted broad independence in economic activi- 
ty, production planning, the distribution of incomes, and so forth. 
Attaching the greatest importance to social production on state 
and collective farms, the Party and government at the same time 
decided that it was necessary to promote the development of 
individual subsidiary farming by collective farmers, and industri- 
al and office workers. 

The resolutions of the March 1965 plenary meeting of the 
Communist Party Central Committee and the practical meas- 
ures to implement them were met with profound satisfaction 
by the working people in agriculture and gave rise to major up- 
surge in work. The growth in agricultural output was stepped 
up considerably. This showed that the resolutions of the March 
1965 plenary meeting had laid down a realistic way, based on 
science, to achieve steady growth in agricultural output. 

The September 1965 plenary meeting of the Communist Party 
Central Committee approved an extensive programme of measures 
aimed at radically improving the management, planning, and 
economic stimulation of industrial production and construction, 
and at stepping up scientific and technical progress. The plena- 
ry meeting deemed it necessary that the management of industry 
be based on a combination of unified state planning, and cen- 
tralised sectoral management with broad republican and local 
economic initiative and with the expansion of the enterprises’ 
economic independence, and on the wide application of the prin- 
ciple of material incentive for the industrial personnel to secure 
a steady growth of production in terms of quantity and quality. 
It was intended to set up three funds to be formed out of 
deductions from profits at the enterprises for economic stimu- 
lation: 1) for developing production and improving the machin- 
ery; 2) for the material rewarding of the personnel; 3) for so- 
cial and cultural undertakings and housing construction. It was 
decided to completely restore the industrial management system 
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according to the sectoral principle and for this purpose set up 
ministries for individual industries. 

A deep-going economic reform was carried out in the second 
half of the 1960s on the basis of the resolutions of the September 
1965 plenary meeting of the Central Committee; it enabled the 
management of industry and construction to be improved, large 
internal reserves to be made use of and the efficiency of social 
production to be raised. 

A number of new measures aimed at further improvement of 
industrial management (the setting up of production and re- 
search-production associations and territorial industrial com- 
plexes), improvement of the planning and economic stimulation 
of production, improvement, acceleration and reduction of the 
costs of capital construction, rapid launching of new enterprises 
and production lines, further improvement of the training of 
skilled personnel, etc., were carried out in the 1970s. 

A number of plenary meetings of the Communist Party Cen- 
tral Committee beginning with the March 1965 plenary meeting 
worked out the Party’s agrarian policy under developed socialism 
during the building of communism’s material and technical ba- 
sis. This policy envisaged: first, intensification of agricultural 
production by means of comprehensive mechanisation, wide use 
of chemical fertilisers, land improvement on a large scale, intro- 
duction of the achievements of science and advanced experi- 
ence into production; second, further improvement of the state’s 
economic relations with the collective and state farms in or- 
der to raise their incentives for steadily increasing of agricul- 
tural output; third, stronger material and moral incentives for 
the collective farmers and the state farm workers to raise pro- 
ductivity and increase the output of products of crop and live- 
stock farming. 

The Soviet government abruptly increased capital investments 
in agriculture to realise that programme. Thus, in the 1970s, such 
capital investments amounted to 300,000 million roubles, or 130 
per cent more than in the previous 10 years. Agriculture was in- 
creasingly equipped with modern machinery: in 1966-1980, it 
was supplied with about 5 million tractors, 3.3 million lorries, 
about 1.5 million grain harvesters and a great deal of other 
machinery, and nearly 1,000 million tonnes of mineral fertili- 
sers. Land improvement was carried out on an enormous scale: 
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the area of improved land topped 30 million hectares; it only 
constitutes 10 per cent of the country’s arable land, but it yields 
a third of total agricultural output. 

Important measures were also carried out aimed at raising the 
incentives of the collective and state farms, and all working peo- 
ple in agriculture, to increase the output of crop and livestock farm- 
ing: bonus of 50 per cent of the purchase price for sale over 
and above the plan was extended to nearly all agricultural prod- 
ucts; in the second half of the 1960s, guaranteed monthly re- 
muneration of the collective farmers’ work was introduced on 
the collective farms on the basis of wage rates for corresponding 
state farms workers; and the wages of the state farm machine 
operators were raised sharply (by 60 to 100 per cent), etc. 

The collective farmers also became more active in work due 
to the new Model Rules for the Collective Farm adopted unan- 
imously at the Third All-Union Congress of Collective Farmers 
on November 27, 1969, and on the next day approved by the 
Communist Party Central Committee and the USSR Council 
of Ministers. The Rules considerably expanded the collective 
farms’ economic independence and initiative, and increased col- 
lective-farm democracy. The role of the collective-farm meetings 
in solving the main problems in collective-farm life was height- 
ened. Besides, in addition to the election of the collective-farm 
chairman and board by a general meeting of the collective-farm 
members, the team heads and the heads of other units were 
to be elected by the corresponding work group. The collective 
farmers could recall anyone who had failed to cope with his job 
from elected bodies or dismiss him from his post. 


A course towards raising production efficiency to satisfy the So- 
viet people’s rising needs more fully is a most important specific 
feature in the USSR’s economic development at the current stage. 
That course was proclaimed at the 24th Congress of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union in 1971, and was further elab- 
orated at the 25th Congress in 1976 and the 26th Congress in 
1981. 

The course envisages the fullest and the most efficient and 
fruitful use of the vast production apparatus possesed by the 
country, and the most economical use of raw materials, fuel and 
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manpower to obtain the products required. As was pointed out 
in the Report of the Communist Party Central Committee to the 
26th Party Congress: “It is within our powers now ... to cope 
with the biggest and most complex tasks. But economic policy is 
coming to hinge on a matter that would seem simple and quite 
routine—a thrifty attitude to social property, and an ability to 
make full and rational use of everything we have.” 

A further growth in industrial output must mainly be achieved 
not by constructing new enterprises and increasing the num- 
ber of workers but by stepping up scientific and technical prog- 
ress, re-equipping and expanding the existing enterprises, and 
raising productivity. As was pointed out at the 26th Congress of 
the Communist Party, everything must be subjected to the task 
of the economy’s intensification, and achieving higher results 
in production with lower expenditures and fewer resources: ac- 
celerating scientific and technical progress and improving plan- 
ning, management and the structure of social production. 

The building of communism’s material and technical basis is 
taking place when the scientific and technological revolution is 
occurring in the USSR and in the rest of the world on a grow- 
ing scale. It is reflected in the increasingly extensive use of atomic 
energy for peaceful aims, the priority development of the 
most progressive industries, such as engineering, instrument man- 
ufacturing, the radio-electronic, radio-engineering, chemical, 
oil, and gas industries, in the introduction of more complex 
and efficient technological processes steeply raising the produc- 
tivity of social labour; in the extensive use of computers for man- 
aging and organising production, and so forth. Science makes 
an increasing impact on all spheres of material production. It 
is necessary to make the fullest use possible in the national econ- 
omy of the achievements of the scientific and technological rev- 
olution. Based on public ownership of the means of production 
and planned management of the economy, the socialist system 
provides the greatest possibilities for the fulfillment of that task. 
That is why the Communist Party has put forward the aim of 
organically combining the socialist economic system’s opportu- 
nities and advantages with the achievements of the scientific and 
technological revolution. 












A great purpose gives rise to great energy. The Soviet people 
met the programme of building the higher phase of communist 
society in the USSR put forward by the Communist Party with 
tremendous enthusiasm and a new upsurge in work as a con- 
crete and realistic task. It was vividly manifested in the social- 
ist emulation campaigns, which assumed a truly nation-wide 
nature, which was typical of a developed socialist society build- 
ing communist society on an extensive scale. The 26th Congress 
of the Communist Party had the following to say about the emu- 
lation campaigns: “There is not a single factory, collective farm, 
or construction project that does not feel its life-giving breath. 
The magnitude of this patriotic movement is impressive: today 
it involves more than a hundred million people. It gives shape 
to exemplary understanding of social duty, heroism and dedica- 
tion in work.” 

Socialist emulation has come to play a greater role as a tested 
means of involving the broadest working masses in the building 
of communism, as a school of the working people’s political, la- 
bour and moral education, and as a powerful lever for economic 
and social progress. 

A powerful impulse for the steady expansion of socialist emu- 
lation was provided by the most important events in the country’s 
social and political life—the congresses of the Communist Party, 
the working out and adoption of the new Constitution of the 
USSR in 1977, and the celebration of outstanding anniversaries: 
the 50th (1967) and 60th (1977) anniversaries of the October 
Revolution and the establishment of Soviet power, the 50th (1972) 
and 60th (1982) anniversaries of the formation of the USSR, 
the 100th (1970) and 110th (1980) anniversaries of the birth 
of Vladimir Lenin, founder of the Communist Party and the So- 
viet state. The Soviet people met each of these outstanding events 
with new initiatives and pledges in work, and a further upsurge 
in the socialist emulation movement. Thus, for example, preparing 
to mark the centenary of Lenin’s birth in a worthy manner, the 
personnel of many enterprises in Moscow, Leningrad, and a 
number of other cities proposed that an all-Union Leninist com- 
munist subbotnik be held, i.e., to work one Saturday without pay 
on the eve of the anniversary and transfer the money earned to the 
five-year plan fund. That proposal was supported by the entire 
Soviet people. Since then, such subbotniks have become an ex- 
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cellent tradition: Leninist communist subbotniks are held every | 
year on the eve of Lenin’s birthday, and practically the entire 
working population of the country takes part in them, while the 
money earned is spent on building health establishments, and 
schools, and is used to satisfy other public needs. 

In September 1971, the Communist Party Central Committee 
published the resolution “On the Further Improvement of the 
Organisation of Socialist Emulation”. That resolution played an 
outstanding part in spreading emulation and raising its efficien- 
cy. 

New, highly efficient forms of socialist emulation appeared. 
The movement for a communist attitude to work has been most 
characteristic in the period of developed socialism. It emerged in 

i the late 1950s and developed intensely in the 1960s and 1970s. 
The meaning of that movement lies in its participants pledging 
not only to fulfill their production targets and top them but also to 
steadily raise their general educational, occupational and cultural 

level, behave properly in daily life, and help those who lag behind. 

A vivid example of that movement was the initiative by team 
leader Valentina Gaganova from the Vyshni Volochok Cotton 
Mill. Gaganova voluntarily left one of the best teams with higher 
wages for a lagging team and improved it in a short period of 

time. Her example was followed by tens of thousands of the best 

| workers in industry, transport, and agriculture. 

The movement for a communist attitude to work was also 
joined by engineers technicians. They created voluntary design 
and technology offices, groups of economic analysis, technical in- 
formation offices, “people’s universities of technical progress”, 
and other creative organisations in which, in their free time, 
working without pay, they helped the workers who had ration- 
alisation suggestions to make or who had made inventions to 
implement their suggestions and inventions, helped workers raise 
their skills, and so on. 

Under developed socialism, a particularly widespread form 
was the movement of enterprise personnel to adopt higher co- 
unter-plans of intense production, plans that were economically 
feasible. This contributed to the mobilisation of the enterprises’ 
internal reserves and their more efficient use. 

A high economic effect is yielded by comprehensive socialist 
emulation campaigns known as “worker relay”, which emerged 
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during the construction of the Nurek Hydropower Station in Ta- 
jikistan, the largest in Central Asia. An agreement concerning so- 
cialist emulation was concluded by the personnel of different en- 
terprises and organisations taking part in the construction of the 
hydropower station—designers, construction workers, suppliers 
of equipment, assembly and transport workers and others. The 
personnel of every enterprise participating in the worker relay 
pledged to carry out its job ahead of schedule. As a result, the 
Nurek Hydropower Station was put into operation and reached 
top capacity 15 months ahead of the deadline. The worker re- 
lay socialist emulation campaign in the construction of the Saya- 
no-Shushenskaya Hydropower Station in Siberia, the largest in 
the world, was just as fruitful: the first unit was put into opera- 
tion there two years ahead of time, and so forth. 

Such effective forms of socialist emulation campaigns were 
widespread in the 1960s and 1970s as ‘work without laggards”, 
“from the high-quality work of each worker to the high efficien- 
cy of the entire enterprise”, “guaranteed quality from the design 
to the end product”, “produce more output of higher quality and 
at less cost”, “higher productivity on the basis of workers’ indi- 
vidual creative plans”, “the five-day target in four days”, and 
others. 

It is characteristic of socialist emulation in the epoch of de- 
veloped socialism and extensive communist development that it is 
aimed at faster introduction into production of the achievements 
of science and technology, at the most efficient use of machine- 
ry and, on that basis, higher productivity, and at higher efficien- 
cy and quality of the work of each enterprise and each working 
person. 

Large scope has been taken by the rationalisers’ and inventors’ 
movement, in which active work is done by members of the sci- 
entific and technical intelligentsia, the best and most skilled work- 
ers who are members of scientific and technical societies and the 
All-Union Inventors’ and Rationalisers’ Society. The scale and 
effectiveness of the movement can be judged from the following 
figures: the scientific and technical societies have about 8.5 mil- 
lion members and produce nearly 280,000 recommendations eve- 
ry year, contributing to faster scientific and technical progress, 
introduction into production of the newest achievements of sci- 
ence and technology, and the higher efficiency of production and 
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quality of output. The implementation of these recommendations 
yields an estimated effect of about 2,000 million roubles a year. 
The All-Union Inventors’ and Rationalisers’ Society had 9.6 mil- 
lion members in the second half of the 1970s, of whom more 
than half were workers. 

The Soviet state widely awards the best workers in production 
and winners of socialist emulation campaigns, They receive or- 
ders of Lenin, the Red Banner of Labour, Labour Glory and 
other orders, medals For Selfless Labour, For Labour Distinction, 
and State Prizes. The most outstanding workers receive the title 
of Hero of Socialist Labour with the Order of Lenin and the 
Hammer and Sickle Gold Medal. 


The extensive political, organisational and economic activities of 
the Communist Party and the Soviet government, conscientious 
work by the Soviet people, a rise in the effectiveness of socialist 
emulation among millions of working people, and the enormous 
scale of capital investments in the national economy (about 
1,500,000 million roubles in 1966-1980)—all this predetermined 
the major successes in the further development of the Soviet econ- 
omy and the building of communism’s material and technical 
basis. In those 15 years, the gross social product, i.e., all the ma- 
teria wealth created by the people, increased by 150 per cent, 
and industrial output by nearly 200 per cent. 

An enormous volume of capital work was carried out in 1966- 
1980. About 5,000 large industrial enterprises, and numerous 
shops and production lines were built and put into operation, On 
the whole, by the early 1980s, Soviet industry had about 44,000 
production and research-production associations and enterprises. 
The technical re-equipment and expansion of operating en- 
terprises were also carried out on an enormous scale. 

New capacities were created in all industries, particularly in 
those which determine the development of the entire national 
economy and scientific and technical progress in it. New electric 
power stations with a total capacity of 155 million kw were 
built and put into operation, which was nearly 40 million kw 
more than the total for 1965. In 1980, the total capacity of the 
electric power stations in the USSR reached 270 million kw. 
A number of nuclear electric power stations were commissioned, 
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A single nation-wide power system was created, the world’s larg- 
est, controlled from one centre and involving a territory with a 
population of more than 220 million. 

A new major fuel and energy base was created in those years 
in the extremely difficult and harsh natural conditions of West- 
ern Siberia, which has become the main centre of oil and gas 
extraction in the USSR: every second tonne of oil and every third 
cubic metre of gas are extracted there. An enormous network of 
oil and gas pipelines was laid. A single nation-wide gas supply 
system was formed. The world’s largest blast furnaces, convert- 
er steel smelting shops, rolling mills and concentrating plants 
were built in metallurgy. Large works producing cars and lorries, 
nuclear reactors for electric power stations, and machines and 
equipment for many branches of the national economy were cre- 
ated in the engineering industry. Many chemical and petrochem- 
ical plants, and light and food industry enterprises were built. 

The volume of industrial output has grown steeply as seen 
from the table below. 








Kind of output | 1965 | 1980 
Power generation (billions of kwh) 506.7 1,300 
Oil (including gas condensate, mlns of 
tonnes) 242.9 603 
Gas (billions of cu m) 127.7 435 
Coal (mlns of tonnes) 577.7 716 
Steel (mlns of tonnes) 91 148 
Mineral fertilisers (mlns of tonnes) 31.3 104 
Motor vehicles (thous) 616.3 2,199 
Tractors (mlns of hp) 24.0 47.0 
Fabrics of all kinds (billions of sq m) To 10.7 
Leather footwear (mlns of pairs) 486 144 
Meat (mlns of tonnes) 5.2 15.4 
Refrigerators (mlns) 4k 5.9 
TV sets (mins) ont 7.5 
Clocks and watches (mlns) 30.6 66.7 
Furniture (billions of roubles) - 4.8 60 





Now, the USSR produces every day more than 3,500 million 
kwh of electricity, 1.6 million tonnes of oil, 2 million tonnes of 
coal, 1,200 million cubic metres of gas, more than 400,000 tonnes 
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of steel, 600 metal-cutting lathes, more than 6,000 motor vehicles, 
1,500 tractors, and 30 million square metres of fabric. 

The most progressive industries, securing technical progress in 

the entire national economy, developed at a faster pace, such 
as the electric power, engineering, instrument and computer man- 
ufacturing, electronic, chemical and petrochemical industries. 
Thus, only in the 1970s, the output of engineering increased by 
170 per cent, instrument manufacturing grew by 230 per cent, 
and computer production 10 times over. The output of the chem- 
ical and petrochemical industries more than doubled in the 
1970s. 

The Soviet Union leads the world in the extraction of iron 
ore, oil, coal, the smelting of pig iron and steel, and the produc- 
tion of cement, tractors, electric and diesel locomotives, mineral 
fertilisers, woollen fabric, leather footwear, granulated sugar, but- 
ter, and other output. 

Important qualitative changes also occurred in the develop- 
ment of Soviet industry. It has been thoroughly modernised. Elec- 
tric power stations were furnished with powerful and efficient units 
of 300,000, 500,000 and 800,000 kw, while the most powerful 
turbine in the world was put into operation at the Kostroma 
Thermal Electric Power Station—1.2 million kw. Nuclear power 
stations were equipped with the largest reactors in the world, 
with a capacity of one million kw. The comprehensive mechani- 
sation and automation of production were introduced intensive- 
ly. Automated systems were used on a growing scale for plan- 
ning, managing and taking account of production. The enterprises 
were launching the production of new, improved machines, 
various equipment and other output on an increasing scale and 
in shorter periods of time. The quality of output grew. The best 
kinds of products which were up to the world standards received 
the State Quality Mark. In 1980, 88,000 kinds of products 
won that mark. 

Productivity rose in industry: during the eighth five-year plan 
period, 73 per cent of the total increase in industrial output was 
obtained through higher productivity, during the ninth—84 per 
cent, during the tenth—more than 75 per cent. The profitability 
of industry increased, and the industrial accumulations within 
industry also rose. All kinds of transport were further developed. 
The country’s railway network increased by nearly 10,000 kilo- 
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metres in 1965-1980. The Baikal-Amur Railway was being success- 
fully constructed. Almost all trains were switched over to elec- 
tric and diesel traction. 

The role of pipelines, and the water and motor transport rose 
abruptly in freight deliveries, and that of aviation in passenger 
transportation. All kinds of transport were equipped with new 
and modern machinery. The USSR now has a powerful first- 
class merchant marine, and the most powerful atomic icebreak- 
ers in the world—the Lenin, Sibir, and Arktika. In August 1977, 
for the first time in the world history of navigation, the Arktika 
broke through the thick ice of the Arctic Ocean and reached the 
North Pole. 

Equipped with modern jet and turbo-jet planes, the USSR’s 
civil aviation services 3,600 towns and populated localities in- 
side the country and 105 towns abroad. 

In 1965-1980, a major step forward was also made in the de- 
velopment of agriculture. As was already pointed out above, 
agriculture’s material and technical basis was seriously strength- 
ened in those years, the introduction of the achievements of 
chemistry was increased, and the comprehensive mechanisation 
and the industrialisation of crop farming and livestock breeding 
were stepped up. Land improvement was carried out on a broad 
scale. Though the number of persons employed in agriculture 
decreased considerably in those years, the volume of agricultural 
output increased due to the intensification of agriculture. Thus, 
in the tenth five-year plan period (1976-1980), despite the fact 
that three of the years had unfavourable weather conditions, 
the average annual grain yield amounted to 205 million tonnes 
as against 130 million tonnes in 1961-1965. Much higher grain 
yields were obtained in the years when the weather conditions 
were favourable: 224 million tonnes in 1976, and more than 
237 million in 1978. Cotton harvests increased abruptly: nearly 
10 million tonnes of cotton was brought in in 1980. The output 
of other products of crop and livestock farming also increased. 

The Soviet people scored enormous successes in building com- 
munism’s materia] and technical basis. 

However, the Party was aware of the existing shortcomings 
and unsolved problems. In the report of the CPSU Central Com- 
mittee to the 26th Party Congress, it was said: “While paying tri- 
bute to the Soviet people’s truly historic achievements, the CPSU 
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Central Committee at the same time clearly discerned the difficul- 
ties, the shortcomings, and the unsolved problems. Not all of the 
targets set were achieved. Not all of the ministries and enterprises 
fulfilled their plans. There are still bottlenecks and disproportions 
in the national economy.” The reasons for the negative phenome- 
na noted above were revealed and ways of overcoming them were 
outlined. 


As opposed to a bourgeois economy, the development of which 
is completely subjected to the aim of obtaining maximum profit 
by the capitalists, the principal purpose of the Soviet economy’s 
development is the fullest possible satisfaction of the people’s con- 
| tinuously growing needs. As the 26th Communist Party Congress 
pointed out, “the Party approach, the political approach to the 
| economy has invariably been based on the programmatic require- 
ment—everything for the sake of man, for the benefit of man. 

“From this followed the course charted by the 24th and 25th 

CPSU Congresses towards a more profound regearing of the na- 
| tional economy to deal with the diverse problems connected 
with improving the people’s wellbeing.” 

The enormous growth of the Soviet economy and the national 

} income (it was 193,500 million roubles in 1965, and more than 

| 450,000 million roubles in 1980) under developed socialism en- 
abled the Soviet state to steadily raise the Soviet people’s material 
and cultural living standards. Let us list the most important de- 
velopments in that field. 

First, in 1967, all industrial and office workers were transfer- 
red from a six-day working week to a five-day 41-hour working 
week, with two days off; the length of paid annual leaves was 
increased by 25 per cent for the industrial and office workers 
who before that had had a 12 working-day leave. 

Second, the population’s incomes were raised. Whereas in 1965 
only 4 per cent of the country’s population had an income of 
over 100 roubles per family member a month, in 1980, about 
half the population had such an income. The minimum wage 
was raised from 40-45 roubles to 70 roubles a month, and wages 
and salaries were increased for the medium-paid categories of 
industrial and office workers in all sectors of the national econ- 
omy. This affected tens of millions of people. The industrial 
and office workers’ average monthly wages and salaries (includ- 
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ing payments and benefits from the social consumption funds) 
increased from 129.2 roubles in 1965 to 232 roubles in 1980, i.e., 
by 80 per cent. The collective farmers’ incomes as remuneration 
for work on the collective farm also grew steadily: in the eighth 
five-year plan period by 40 per cent, in the ninth by 25 per cent, 
and the tenth by 26 per cent. 

Third, the pension system was further improved: collective 
farmers now received pensions on the same terms as industrial and 
office workers, the minimum pensions were raised, a number of 
categories of pensioners received larger pensions, the scholarships 
of the students of institutions of higher education and of secon- 
dary specialised schools were raised, the maternity allowances were 
increased, allowances for the children of the low-income families 
were introduced, expenditure quotas for food and medicines at 
the health establishments were raised, and more privileges were 
introduced for veterans of the Great Patriotic War. Schoolchil- 
dren now receive textbooks free of charge. 

Fourth, housing construction assumed enormous scope, which 
made it possible to provide new flats to, or considerably improve 
the living conditions of, 161 million people in 15 years. 

Fifth, the increase in the industrial and office workers’ wages 
and salaries, and the collective farmers’ incomes, and in the 
output of agricultural products and consumer goods (the output 
of manufactured consumer goods increased in the 1970s as com- 
pared with the previous decade by nearly 100 per cent), and the re- 
tention of stable prices for them—all this resulted in the popula- 
tion buying more food and manufactured goods, eating better, 
dressing better, purchasing increasing amounts of refrigerators, 
vacuum cleaners, washing machines, TV sets, and so on. Howev- 
er, it is to be noted that the demand for food and manufactured 
goods has not been fully satisfied yet. As a top priority task, 
the 26th Party Congress singled out improvement of the supply 
of food to the population, as well as of manufactured consumer 
goods. 

It was decided to elaborate a special food programme 
to radically solve the problem of supplying the population with 
foodstuffs, the Food Programme up to 1990 was drawn up and 
approved in 1982, in accordance with a resolution of the 26th 
Party Congress. The programme provides for the development 
of both agriculture and the industries, means of transportation 
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and spheres of trade connected with agriculture; all their activ- 
ity was to serve the common final objective of producing high 
quality food products in the amounts required and bringing them 
to the consumer. The Food Programme and the relevant reso- 
lutions adopted by the Party Central Committee and the USSR 
Council of Ministers outline a wide range of important measures 
to fundamentally improve the performance of collective and 
state farms, raise their productivity and increase agricultural out- 
put. In order to increase food resources, the Food Programme en- 
visages promoting auxiliary farming by enterprises and organisa- 
tions wherever conditions exist for it, making extensive use of 
subsidiary individual farms of citizens, and co-operative fruit and 
vegetable gardening. 

The top priority objectives for the decade are: to complete, on 
the whole, the comprehensive mechanisation of agriculture, contin- 
ue introducing the achievements of chemistry into it, and land 
improvement measures, and re-equip the food industry on a new 
technical basis. 

Measures for the social reorganisation of the villages form a com- 
ponent of the Food Programme, including the extensive construc- 
tion of housing, schools, créches, kindergartens, and cultural cen- 
tres, and the improvement of medical and trade services for the 
rural population. 

A number of major economic measures are also envisaged: to 
raise prices at which the state buys agricultural produce, to im- 
prove the system of labour remuneration on collective and state 
farms, and to increase state assistance to collective farms incur- 
ring losses or obtaining low profits, and others. The state has al- 
located 233,000 million roubles for the Food Programme in the 
eleventh five-year plan period alone. Even more will be allocated 
for the next five-year plan period. 

Having approved the guidelines for economic and social de- 
velopment in the eleventh five-year plan period (1981-1985) and 
for the period ending in 1990, the 26th Party Congress outlined 

in them an extensive programme of measures to further raise 
the Soviet people’s wellbeing. 


The 1960s and 1970s were marked by the flourishing of science 
in the USSR. Possessing tremendous opportunities, developed so- 
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clalist society allocated increasing funds for the development of 
science. The number of research institutions increased greatly. The 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR is the leading and largest re- 
search centre in the country: in the 1970s, it had 280 research 
institutions employing more than 40,000 researchers. It has a Si- 
berian affiliate, the largest research centre in the east of 
the USSR, the Urals and Far Eastern research centres, and a num- 
ber of branches in Autonomous Republics. All the Union Repub- 
lics have their academies of sciences. The all-Union specialised 
academies of science—the Lenin Academy of Agricultural Scien- 
ces, the Academy of Medical Sciences, the Academy of Pedago- 
gical Sciences and others—possess an extensive network of rese- 
arch institutions. The branch ministries also have an enormous 
number of research institutes and laboratories. Extensive research 
is carried on in the country’s institutions of higher education. 
The number of research workers has grown steeply: whereas in 
1965 there were about 665,000 of them, in 1979, there were 
more than 1.34 million; every fourth research worker in the 
world is a Soviet research worker. 

The USSR’s scientific institutions are being equipped with in- 
creasingly efficient, sophisticated and powerful apparatus for re- 
search, enabling them to obtain important scientific results. 

The Soviet researchers are successfully contributing to all fields 
of knowledge. The most vivid and concentrated manifestations 
of this are the achievements in space exploration, which have 
accumulated the most outstanding results obtained in mathemat- 
ics, physics, chemistry, biology, medicine, metallurgy, automation, 
electronics, instrument engineering, rocket engineering and other 
fields of science and technology. In its turn, space exploration 
provides science with new data on the physical conditions in the 
outer space surrounding us and new data on the earth, gives 
rise to new scientific trends, and contributes to the development 
of various spheres of knowledge. 

After Yuri Gagarin made the first flight round the earth in 
history on the Vostok spacecraft in 1961, flights by Soviet cosmo- 
nauts into space have taken place regularly and for increasing 
periods of time. The spacecraft and rockets which put them into 
orbit were improved; they became increasingly more powerful 
and the flight programmes more complicated. Since 1967, the 
space near the earth has been studied by means of Soyuz space- 
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ships equipped with reliable systems enabling the crews to work 
for many days without spacesuits. 

A major achievement in the study of space was the creation 
of manned research stations functioning on a long-term basis 
by launching and putting into orbit Salyut-type research stations 
and joining them with Soyuz spaceships. 

Thus, the Salyut 6 station was put into orbit round the earth 
in September 1977. It existed for more than four years. Over that 
period, four long-term and nine visiting expeditions worked there, 
including international crews, with cosmonauts from other soci- 
alist countries taking part. The active functioning of the Salyut 6- 
Soyuz manned complex was secured reliably for such a long 
time by the unmanned Progress supply spaceships which deliv- 
ered fuel, equipment, food, etc., to the Salyut 6 station to pro- 
vide the cosmonauts with all they needed to live and carry out 
research. The Salyut 7 station was put into orbit in April 1982. 

There has been a steady increase in the time the space crews 
stay and work on these stations and the volume of scientific, 
technical, medical, and biological research carried out during the 
flight. In 1978, cosmonauts Vladimir Kovalyonok and Alexander 
Ivanchenkov worked for 140 days on board the Salyut 6 station, 
in 1980, Leonid Popov and Valery Ryumin worked for 185 days, 
and in 1982, Anatoly Berezovoi and Valentin Lebedev worked 
for a record time of 211 days on board Salyut 7. 

The study of space near the earth was also carried on by 
means of the Cosmos satellites. More than 1,300 satellites of that 
series had been launched by the early 1980s. 

The study of the Moon and the space round it was continued 
by means of the Luna-type automatic stations. In February 1966, 
the Luna 6 automatic station made a soft landing on the surface 
of the Moon and transmitted TV pictures of lunar landscape to 
the earth. In September 1970, the Luna 16 automatic station 
made a soft landing on the Moon, extracted specimens of lunar 
soil and a special rocket delivered the unit with the specimens 
back to the earth. In 1972, a similar experiment was made. In 
November 1970, the Luna 17 automatic station delivered the 
Lunokhod I moon buggy on the lunar surface, where it operat- 
ed for nearly a year and investigated it, obtaining valuable data. 
This research was continued by Lunokhod 2 moon buggy deliv- 
ered in 1973. 
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The Soviet scientists, engineers and technicians achieved out- 
standing successes in the study of Mars and Venus by making 
use of automatic stations. ‘The automatic interplanetary stations 
sent to these planets managed to make soft landing and obtain 
most valuable information about them. 

Space exploration is increasingly used for practical purposes. 
The Meteor-type meteorological] satellites are launched, creat- 
ing a system enabling more precise long-term weather forecasts 
to be made, warnings to be issued in advance on the approaching 
typhoons, forecasts to be made one the ice situation in the 
Arctic Ocean, on rain, snow, and so on. The Molnia satellite 
series have enabled direct TV transmissions from Moscow to 
practically any point in the USSR. 

Soviet science has also advanced in such major fields as use of 
nuclear power for peaceful purposes, research in the field of 
using the energy of thermonuclear synthesis, design and use of la- 
ser devices, and creation of precision computers, powerful tur- 
bines, unique machine tools, and polymers, and in biochemical 
technology. 

A most important accomplishment in public education was the 
transition to universal compulsory secondary education in the 
mid-1970s. 








Chapter 28 


THE CONSTITUTION OF A DEVELOPED SOCIALIST 
SOCIETY 


On October 7, 1977, the Supreme Soviet of the USSR approved 
a new Soviet Constitution, a Constitution of a developed social- 
ist society. 

The new Constitution of the USSR reflected and formalised 
the Soviet people’s historic gains in the 40 years after the adoption 
of the 1936 Constitution of socialism victorious. 

Fundamental changes had occurred in the country during these 
years. The economic might of the USSR had grown immensely. 
The gross social product had increased 18 times over. The peo- 
ple’s living standards had risen significantly: real per capita in- 
comes were 5.7 times as high in 1977 as in 1936. 

The country’s socio-economic structure had also improved. In 
1936, the USSR still had about a million individual peasant farms 
and some capitalist elements. When new republics and regions 
joined the USSR in the late 1930s and first half of the 1940s, the 
number of individual peasant farms increased considerably, and 
the share of capitalist elements also grew somewhat. As a result 
of socialist transformations in the new republics and regions, and 
in the course of the building of a developed socialist society, the 
socialist economic system became firmly established on the entire 
territory of the USSR. Both forms of socialist ownership—state 
and collective-farm and co-operative—were consolidated and fur- 
ther developed. A progressive process was under way of the two 
forms drawing closer together and gradually merging and the 
share of the state socialist property increasing. 

Important changes had taken place in Soviet society’s struc- 
ture. First, the leading class of society, the working class, grew 
tremendously in number: there were 74 million workers in the 
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USSR in 1977 (20.4 million in 1937). A particular numerical 
increase had been apparent in the groups of the working class em- 
ployed in the most progressive industries involving skilled, auto- 
mated and mechanised labour. The general educational and cul- 
tural level of the working class had risen steeply, as had the stan- 
dards of the vocational training and skill of the workers: where- 
as in 1936 less than 8 per cent of the workers had a higher and 
secondary (complete or incomplete) education, in 1976, more than 
73 per cent did. Working people of a new type were in the pro- 
cess of formation whose production activities were increasingly 
combining manual and intellectual work. The activity of the 
working class in politics and work had risen even higher, The 
traits inherent in the working class, such as high political maturi- 
ty, organisation, collectivism, patriotism, internationalism, pro- 
found loyalty to the communist ideals, and firmness and consist- 
ency in implementing them, were becoming increasingly appar- 
ent. This was steadily raising the leading role of the working class 
in socialist society and contributing to the rallying round that 
class of all working people. 

Second, the number of peasants had been reduced and their 
share in the total population had fallen from 47.2 per cent (to- 
gether with the members of the craftsmen’s co-operatives) in 
1939 to 15.7 per cent in 1977. This was due to the fact that the 
increasing mechanisation in agriculture had been reducing the 
demand for manpower and a considerable part of the peasants 
had been getting jobs in industry, transport, and so on. In addi- 
tion, part of the economically ineffective collective farms had 
been transformed into state farms, and with the members’ con- 
sent, they then became workers. Peasant work increasingly ac- 
quired the nature of industrial work: every fifth peasant was a 
machine operator. The general educational and cultural level of 
the peasantry rose: about every second working rural inhabitant 
had a higher or secondary (complete or incomplete) education. 
The peasantry’s socialist consciousness grew, and it became more 
active in politics and work, it drew considerably closer to the 
working class in the nature of work, cultural level, living stan- 
dards, and daily life. 

The largest growth had been shown by the intelligentsia: its 
share in the total population had increased from 16.7 per cent 
in 1939 to 22.7 per cent in 1977. The intelligentsia had also 
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become more efficient. It had been largely contributing to the 
building of communism in the USSR. 

The most important result of all these changes in the social 
and class structure was the greater social homogeneity of Soviet 
society, and the strengthening of the alliance of the working 
class, collective farm peasantry and people’s intelligentsia. 

Fundamental changes had occurred in the nature of the so- 
cialist nations and in their mutual relations. We have now equal- 
ity of nations not only in the legal sense but in practice. All 
Soviet republics, including those which used to lag behind eco- 
nomically and culturally, have now achieved a high level of de- 
velopment. 

The levels of economic and cultural development of the So- 
viet republics had been evened out due to the more rapid rates 
at which the formerly backward republics forged ahead: where- 
as industrial output increased 90 times over in the Ukraine dur- 
ing the 60 years of Soviet power, in Azerbaijan, it increased 123 
times, Kazakhstan 227 times, Uzbekistan 240 times, Kirghizia 
301 times, and Armenia 307 times. The economies of the repub- 
lics had become inseparable components of an integrated nation- 
al economy. The very onward march of life brings all nations 
and national groups of this country ever closer together. 

The overall result of social development was the rise and con- 
solidation of a new social and international historical community 
of people in the country—the Soviet people. This means that 
the common features of Soviet people’s behaviour, character 

and world-view which do not depend on social and national 
distinctions are gradually assuming decisive importance in our 
country. 
| Important changes had taken place in socialist society’s po- 
litical system since the adoption of the 1936 Constitution. The 
leading role of the Communist Party—the nucleus of the politi- 
cal system—had further increased. The Party’s prestige had grown 
immensely among the working people, and so had its ties with 
| them. This was vividly demonstrated by the enormous growth of 
the Party’s membership: whereas in 1939 there were less than 2.5 
million Communists, in 1977, there were more than 16 
million, 42 per cent of whom were workers. Remaining essenti- 
ally a party of the working class, it had become a party of the 
entire people at the same time, their vanguard, because the aims 
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and ideals of the working ciass for which the Party stood had 
become the aims and ideals of the entire people. 

The adoption of the 1936 Constitution marked the beginning 
of the development of the state of the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat into socialist state of all the people. That process had been 
fully completed in the years since then. The state of all the peo- 
ple is the principal means of building communism. The state 
management of society’s political, economic, social and cultural 
development had improved and had become more effective. 
There had been a gigantic growth in the participation of the 
broad working masses in running the affairs of state through 
the Soviets and mass public organisations of working people, 
such as trade unions, the YCL, creative unions, and work groups. 
Socialist democracy had been further developed, and socialist 
law and order had been strengthened. 

Important changes had also occurred in the intellectual life 
of Soviet society. Socialist awareness had begun to determine 
the behaviour of the working people. The educational and cul- 
tural level of the people had risen: more than three-fourths of 
the employed population consisted of people with higher and 
secondary (complete or incomplete) education in the mid-1970s. 
Higher and specialised secondary education had assumed tremen- 
dous scope: about 20 million experts were trained only in 1961- 
1975. The role of science had risen immensely in the develop- 
ment of Soviet society; science had become a direct element of 
production. Literature and art flourished; their part in the com- 
munist education of the Soviet people had risen. 

The USSR’s international position had also changed radically. 
The country was no longer surrounded by capitalist states. So- 
cialism had become a world system. A powerful socialist com- 
munity had emerged. The Soviet Union’s international prestige 
and influence had grown immensely. 

All these fundamental changes, reflecting the creation in the 
USSR of a developed socialist society, which was steadily im- 
proved and gradually developed into a communist society, had 
made it necessary and possible to adopt a new Constitution of 
the USSR. 

The draft constitution was made by a special commission formed 
by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR and headed by Leonid 
Brezhnev, General Secretary of the Communist Party Central 
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Committee and Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Sovi- 
et of the USSR. The commission included experienced Party and 
government officials, workers, peasants, intellectuals and members 
of the country’s numerous nations. Prominent scientists, ex- 
perts, and officials of government agencies and public organisa- 
tions were also involved in elaborating the draft. 

In May 1977, a plenary meeting of the Communist Party Cen- 
tral Committee and the USSR Supreme Soviet Presidium approved 
the draft Constitution and decided to submit it to public dis- 
cussion. On June 4, the draft of the new Constitution was pub- 
lished in all the country’s newspapers, and broadcast over the 
radio and on TV, and public discussion began, lasting 4 months. 
More than 140 million people took part in the discussion—80 
per cent of the adult population. The draft constitution was uni- 
versally supported and warmly approved. About 4000,000 sugges- 
tions and corrections to individual articles were received in the 
course of the discussion. They were aimed at specifying, improv- 
ing and supplementing the draft. The constitutional commission 
carefully examined them and recommended about 150 additions, 
corrections and specifications to be adopted, not counting the 
purely editorial changes. 

An extraordinary session of the USSR Supreme Soviet approved 
the new Constitution of the USSR unanimously on October 
7, 1977, after a detailed discussion lasting three days. October 7 
was proclaimed a national holiday. 

The 1977 Constitution of the USSR formalises the general 
principles of the socialist system, the basic features of developed 
socialist society, the supreme aim of the Soviet state, the build- 
ing of a communist society—a society without classes—and the 
state’s main tasks, the fulfillment of which is to secure the attain- 
ment of that supreme aim. 

The chapter concerning the political system points out that 
the USSR is “a socialist state of the whole people, expressing 
the will and interests of the workers, peasants, and intelligentsia, 
the working people of all the nations and nationalities of the 
country”, that all power belongs to the people, who exercise it 
through the Soviets of People’s Deputies, which constitute the 
political foundation of the USSR. The Constitution further de- 
velops the democratic principles according to which the Soviets 
of People’s Deputies are formed and function and provides for a 
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rise in their role in solving the most important problems in so- 
ciety’s life. The Constitution has granted the deputies to the 
Soviets broad rights as “the plenipotentiary representatives of 
the people in the Soviets of People’s Deputies”. The Constitu- 
tion makes it binding for the deputies to report to their voters 
about their work and the work of their Soviet. A deputy who has 
not justified the confidence of his voters can be recalled at any 
time by decision of the majority of voters in accordance with 
the procedure established by law. 

The new Constitution formalises the Communist Party’s lead- 
ing role as the nucleus of the political system: “The Com- 
munist Party, armed with Marxism-Leninism, determines the gen- 
eral perspectives of the development of society and the course 
of the home and foreign policy.of the USSR, directs the great 
constructive work of the Soviet people, and imparts a planned, 
systematic and theoretically substantiated character to their 
struggle for the victory of communism.” The Communist Party 
fulfills its leading role through the entire system of Party organi- 
sations and individual Communists. “All party organisations 
shall function within thet framework of the Constitution of the 
USSR.” The Communist Party exists for the people and serves 
the people. 

The Constitution also formalises the important role played in 
the political system of developed socialist society by the trade uni- 
ons, the All-Union Leninist Young Communist League, and the 
co-operative and other mass public working people’s organisations. 
These organisations have the right to participate in managing 
state and public affairs, and in settling political, economic, social, 
and cultural questions. Through their all-Union organs, they 
have the right of legislative intiative, ie., the right to submit 
draft laws for consideration by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
and the Supreme Soviets of the republics. A special article of the 
Constitution provides the work collective with the right to partic- 
ipate in discussing and deciding on state and public affairs, in 
planning production and social development, in managing en- 
terprises and institutions, and so on. The work collective is an im- 
portant component in socialist society’s political system. 

The Constitution also defines the principal direction in the de- 
velopment of the political system as “the extension of socialist 
democracy, namely ever broader participation of citizens in man- 
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aging the affairs of society and the state, continuous improvement 
of the machinery of state, heightening of the activity of public 
organisations, strengthening of the system of people’s control, con- 
solidation of the legal foundations of the functioning of the state 
and of public life, greater openness and publicity, and constant 
responsiveness to public opinion”. 
The Constitution provides for the most important questions in 
the state’s life to be submitted for nation-wide discussion, as well 
as nation-wide voting (referendum). 
The Constitution formalises the economic foundation of the 
USSR—socialist ownership of the means of production, existing 
in two forms: state property (belonging to all the people), the 
basic, prevailing form, and collective-farm and co-operative prop- 
erty. It is recorded that “the supreme goal of social production 
under socialism is the fullest possible satisfaction of the people’s 
growing material, and cultural and intellectual requirements”. The 
Constitution also permits individual work by citizens and members 
of their families in handicrafts, agriculture, daily services for the 
population, etc. 
The chapter “Social Development and Culture” (there was no 
such chapter in the previous constitutions) formalises the social 
foundation of the USSR—the unbreakable alliance of the work- 
ers, peasants and intelligentsia; it proclaims the principal aim 
of the state’s social policy—to contribute to the enhancing of so- 
ciety’s social homogeneity. Proceeding from the communist ideal 
“The free development of each is the condition of the free devel- 

opment of all”, the state expands the real opportunities for the 
| citizens to apply their creative forces, abilities and gifts for the 
all-round development of their personality. 

The chapter “Foreign Policy” proclaims that “the USSR stead- 
fastly pursues a Leninist policy of peace and stands for strength- 
ening of the security of nations and broad international co-oper- 
ation”. The Constitution bans war propaganda in the USSR. 

The Constitution points out that defence of the socialist coun- 
try is one of the most important state functions and a duty of 
all the people. It was for that purpose that the Armed Forces of 
the USSR had been created and universal military conscription 
has been introduced. 

The section of the Constitution entitled “The State and the In- 
dividual” most vividly reflects the principal new trend in the 1977 
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Constitution—the development of socialist democracy. That 
section particularly vividly shows the true humanism of the so- 
cialist system and its tremendous concern for people. This is 
clearly summed up in Article 39: “Citizens of the USSR enjoy 
in full the social, economic, political and personal rights and 
freedoms proclaimed and guaranteed by the Constitution of the 
USSR and by Soviet laws. The socialist system ensures enlarge- 
ment of the rights and freedoms of citizens and continuous im- 
provement of their living standards as social, economic, and cul- 
tural development programmes are fulfilled.” 

While fully retaining the rights and freedoms guaranteed to the 
Soviet people by the 1936 Constitution, the new Constitution en- 
larged the range of rights and freedoms which the Soviet people 
had long enjoyed, on the one hand, and strengthened the guaran- 
tees that they be exercised, on the other. The socio-economic rights 
were supplemented by the right to health protection, the right 
to a home, the right to enjoy achievements of cultural benefits, 
and freedom of scientific, technical and artistic work. The polit- 
ical rights and freedoms were supplemented by the right to take 
part in the state administration and management of public affairs, 
in the discussion and adoption of laws and measures of national 
and local significance; the right to submit proposals to state bodies 
and public organisations for improving their activity, and 
criticise shortcomings in their work; the right to protection by 
the courts against encroachments on one’s honour and reputation, 
life and health, and one’s personal freedom and property; the 
right to complain against the actions of officials and state and 
public bodies; the right to compensation for damage resulting from 
unlawful actions of state and public organisations, as well as by 
officials in the performance of their duties, and others. 

The 1977 Constitution enriched and strengthened the guaran- 
tees for the exercise of the right to work by including in it the right 
to free choice of a trade or profession, type of job and work in ac- 
cordance with one’s inclinations, abilities, training, and education, 
and with due account of the need of society. This is secured 
by free vocational and professional training, improvement of skills 
and training for new trades or professions, and by the develop- 
ment of the systems of vocational guidance and job placement. 
In the 1936 Constitution, the right to education was secured by 
universal compulsory elementary education. In the 1977 Consti- 
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tution, that right is secured by universal compulsory secondary 
education, by the extensive development of vocational, special- 
ised secondary and higher education, in which instruction is ori- 
ented towards practical activity and production, by the develop- 
ment of studies by correspondence and in the evening. Text- 
books for schoolchildren are to be furnished free of charge. 

It is written in the Constitution that “enjoyment by citizens of 
their rights and freedoms must not be to the detriment of the 
interests of society or the state, or infringe the rights of other cit- 
izens”, that the political freedoms are guaranteed “in accordance 
with the interests of the people and in order to strengthen and 
develop the socialist system”’. 

New constitutions were drawn up in all the Union and Auton- 
omous Republics on the basis of the 1977 Constitution of the 
USSR, publicly discussed and approved by sessions of the Union 
Republics’ Supreme Soviets in 1978. 

The Soviet people justly describe the new Constitution as the 
guiding law of developed socialist society and the manifesto of the 
age of communist development. Communist society, the bright fu- 


ture of all mankind, is being successfully built in the USSR on the 
basis of that Constitution. 





Chapter 29 


BASIC TRENDS IN THE FOREIGN POLICY 
OF THE USSR IN THE POST-WAR PERIOD 


Having made the decisive contribution to victory over Hitler’s 
nazi Reich and its allies, a victory which had saved all mankind 
from fascist enslavement, the Soviet Union gained tremendous 
respect and gratitude among the nations of the world. The in- 
fluence and prestige of the Soviet Union on ithe international are- 
na grew immensely. As a socialist state, the Soviet Union is alien 
in principle to any desire for war, for the conquest of foreign ter- 
ritories, and for the seizure of foreign sources of raw materials 
and fuel, and markets for the sale of its output. In addition, its 
natural resources and domestic market are quite sufficient for 
its extensive economic development. The USSR advocates peace- 
ful, multifaceted (including economic and commercial) rela- 
tions among countries. It is against war, threat of war, and mili- 
tary pressure in international relations. It rejects the use of war 
or any other means by any country for interfering in the 
domestic affairs of other countries to impose its own will on 
them. 

The Soviet Union has remained true to these principles of its 
peaceful foreign policy at all times, from the very first days of its 
existence. The main purpose of the Soviet state’s foreign policy 
has been the securing of peaceful conditions for building a com- 
munist society in the USSR. 

The international situation which emerged in the post-war peri- 
od gave rise to three basic trends in the USSR’s foreign policy. 

First, with the adoption of the road of socialist development 
by a number of countries in Europe and Asia and the rise of the 
world socialist system, establishment of close, friendly, extensive 
and mutually beneficial relations with these countries, render- 
ing of comprehensive assistance to them in the building of a new 
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life, protection of their interests against the intrigues of imperi- 
alist states on the international arena and securing of peaceful 
conditions for them to build socialism successfully became a major 
trend in the USSR’s foreign policy. The Soviet Union concluded 
treaties of friendship and mutual assistance with the other socialist 
countries, which are a reliable guarantee of their independence. 
Faced by the NATO aggressive bloc founded by imperialist states 
in April 1949, and headed by the USA, and by other aggres- 
sive blocs aimed against the USSR and the other socialist coun- 
tries, as well as against the peoples fighting for their national and 
social liberation, and in the face of a real threat of a new world 
war in the mid-1950s, the USSR and other European socialist 
countries signed a Treaty of Friendship, Co-operation and Mutual 
Assistance in Warsaw in May 1955 with the aim of joint defence 
against the aggressive imperialist blocs. That treaty has been of 
tremendous importance in safeguarding peace throughout the 
world. 

The socialist countries pursue a co-ordinated foreign policy— 
a policy of peace and friendship among nations. 

Mutually beneficial economic and trade relations were establ- 
ished and are steadily expanding between the USSR and the 
other socialist countries. In 1949, European socialist countries 
formed the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance (GCMEA), 
subsequently joined by Mongolia, Vietnam and Cuba. The 
founding of the GCMEA and its activities have contributed to a 
steady development of socialist economic integration and the 
joint solution of the most important problems of economic and 
social development of the socialist countries. 

Scientific and cultural relations were also established and are 
steadily developing among the socialist countries; close links exist 
among the state and public organisations of different socialist coun- 
tries. What is particularly important is the continuously streng- 
thening and developing unity among the communist and workers’ 
parties of the socialist countries, and the regular meetings of these 
parties’ learders, where the most important questions of mutual 
relations between the socialist countries are discussed and decisions 
are taken on them, and a co-ordinated policy is elaborated on 
international issues. 

Second, the national liberation movement of the colonial and 
dependent peoples for freedom and independence from the im- 
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perialist colonialists assumed wide scope in the post-war period, 
imperialism’s colonial system began to fall apart, and many peo- 
ples were freed of colonial oppression and formed new independ- 
ent states. This progressive and just historical process met with 
a hostile attitude and hostile actions on the part of the old and 
new colonialists, who attempted to prevent the liberation of the 
oppressed peoples and stop the young states from gaining real po- 
litical and economic independence. 

Under the circumstances, it became one of the most important 
trends in the Soviet Union’s foreign policy in the post-war period 
to support the national liberation movement of the oppressed peo- 
ples against the imperialist colonialists in all ways; to establish 
close, equal, friendly relations with the young states liberated 
from colonial oppression; to provide comprehensive assistance 
to them in strengthening their political independence, creating 
national economy, securing their technical and economic inde- 
pendence, and training national! skilled workers and experts; to 
expose all the designs and aggressive actions of the old and new 
colonialists against the national liberation movement and the in- 
dependent states of liberated peoples; and to defend the interests 
of these states on the international arena. 

Thus, for example, in 1956, when Britain, France and Israel 
launched an armed attack against Egypt, which had nationalised 
the Suez Canal, situated on its territory, the USSR warned the 
aggressors firmly that if they did not withdraw their troops from 
Egypt it would come to Egypt’s assistance. The aggressors were 
forced to back down. In 1957, Syria was threatened by interven- 
tion on the part of the USA and Turkey. The Soviet government 
stated that it would not abandon the people of Syria in their 
plight if they were attacked. The USSR’s firm position eliminated 
the threat hanging over Syria. In 1978, a national-democratic 
revolution took place in Afghanistan. The imperialist states un- 
leashed a real undeclared war against the Afghan revolution. 
At a request by the Afghan government, a limited contingent 
of Soviet troops was introduced into Afghanistan in late 1979, 
which helped the Afghan people defend their independence and 
retain the revolution’s gains. 

India created a highly developed state sector in industry, the 
foundation of its economic independence, with extensive and dis- 


interested assistance from the USSR. The USSR has helped and 
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continues to help many peoples create their own national econo- 
my. 

Third, a fundamental turn took place after the end of the Sec- 
ond World War in the foreign policies of major capitalist powers. 
The ruling propertied classes in the USA, Britain, and France re- 
fused to put up with the fact that many countries in Europe and 
Asia had fallen away from the capitalist system, the colonial sys- 
tem had started to fall apart, and the revolutionary movement 
was growing in the whole world. ‘These classes were frightened by 
the Soviet Union’s rising prestige on the international arena and 
the independence of its foreign and domestic policies. Their hopes 
that the Soviet Union would emerge from the Second World War 
extremely weakened, which would enable them to dictate their 
terms to it, proved unfounded. 

Having abandoned the co-ordinated policy which the three great 
powers—the USSR, the USA and Great Britain—had pursued 
during the Second World War and which was reflected in the res- 
olutions of a number of war-time conferences, the governments 
of the major capitalist countries began to pursue a “position of 
strength” policy towards the USSR and the other socialist coun- 
tries and started the cold war. The USA created a ramified 
network of military bases throughout the world, surrounding 
the USSR and attempting to use the NATO in its designs 
to achieve world domination. That policy was based on 
the US monopoly in nuclear weapons in the first years after 
the war. The US imperialists and their followers were sure that it 
would take the Soviet Union many years to discover the secret of 
nuclear power and create its atomic bomb; in fact, they hardly 
believed that this would ever happen. But they miscalculated. In 
August 1949, the first experimental atomic device test was made 
in the USSR. The US monopoly in nuclear weapons was elimi- 
nated. In August 1953, the Soviet Union successfully tested a 
hydrogen bomb. 

This considerably cooled the militaristic intentions of the Ame- 
rican imperialists and their followers, who had been working out 
plans of attacking the USSR. Nevertheless, subsequently, they 
continued to aggravate the international situation, and unleashed 
war in Korea, Vietnam, the Middle East, Africa, and other areas 
of the world. 

In view of such actions on the part of the USA and other im- 
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perialist states, one of the basic trends in the USSR’s foreign poli- 
cy in the post-war period has been: to resolutely and consistently 
expose aggressive actions by imperialist states, help the victims of 
aggression and take all measures to eliminate the hotbeds of war 
created by the imperialists, on the one hand, and, on the other 
hand, to struggle persistently to weaken international tensions, 
eliminate the cold war, establish and develop normal relations 
with all countries, including the USA, because world peace large- 
ly depends on the safeguarding of peace between the USSR 
and the USA, prevent a new world war, achieve disarmament and 
peaceful coexistence of states with different social systems and 
ensure the security of and co-operation among all the nations of 
the world. 

Major successes were achieved in detente and in the strength- 
ening of the security of and co-operation among peoples in the 
1970s, mainly due to the USSR’s efforts based on the historic 
Peace Programme advanced by the 24th Communist Party Con- 
gress (1971) and developed by the 25th Congress (1976). Many 
realistically-minded statesmen in the capitalist countries contrib- 
uted to the success of detente: they realised that there was no 
alternative to detente, since the socialist and capitalist countries 
had approximately equal quantities of nuclear weapons; and 
each side had sufficient stocks of them to destroy humanity many 
times over: either there would be peaceful coexistence and co-op- 
eration or mutual annihilation and the destruction of modern civ- 
ilisation—there was no third way. 

However; in the late 1970s, US ruling circles rejected detente 
and adopted the course of reviving the cold war against the USSR 
and the other socialist countries and of unbridled arms race to 
achieve military superiority over the USSR. They began to exac- 
erbate the international situation in all ways and sought to pro- 
voke the USSR to undertake actions enabling the imperialist 
states to justify their aggressive policy by referring to the “Soviet 
threat”. 

However, the Soviet Union did not succumb to these provoca- 
tions. The 26th Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union (1981) reaffirmed with fresh force: 

“,,.The central direction in the foreign policy of our Party 
and Government is, as it has always been, to lessen the danger 
of war and to curb the arms race. At the present time this objec- 
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tive has become one of speciai importance and urgency... We 
are carrying on the fight for a radical improvement of the inter- 
national situation. The trustworthy compass here is, as it has 
been, the Peace Programme of the 24th and 25th Congresses of 
the CPSU. 

“Today the state of world affairs requires new, additional efforts 
to remove the threat of war, and buttress international security.” 

The 26th Communist Party Congress proposed specific measures 
aimed at solving that historic problem meeting the desires of work- 
ing humanity. These measures included: talks between the USSR 
and the USA on limiting and reducing the strategic arms; talks 
on limiting all kinds of weapons; a moratorium on deployment 
of new medium-range nuclear missiles in Europe by NATO and 
the USSR; the convocation of a special session of the UN Security 
Council with the participation of the leaders of the Security Coun- 
cil member states to find ways to improve the international 
situation and prevent war; and the setting up of an authoritative 
international committee which would prove the vital need to 
prevent a nuclear holocaust. 

The Soviet Union and all the other countries of the world so- 
cialist community are persistently struggling to implement these 
measures, which are a continuation and further development of 
the Peace Programme of the 24th and 25th congresses. “To safe- 
guard peace—no task is more important now on the interna- 
tional plane for our party, for our people and, for that matter, for 
all the peoples of the world,’ read the documents of the 26th 
Congress of the Communist Party. 

The Soviet government’s foreign policy following the 26th 
Congress was directed to implementing the Peace Programme for 
the 1980s, put forward by the congress. As a result of the further 
activation of international imperialism’s aggressive forces, above 
all, those in the USA, the international situation has continued 
to be aggravated, the threat of a thermonuclear war has grown 
stronger, and world developments have assumed an even more 
dangerous character. In the circumstances, the Soviet govern- 
ment has been firmly and persistently struggling for preserving 
peace, preventing an arms race, and for honest and equal talks 
between the USSR and the USA, and between the countries of 
the Warsaw Treaty, on the one hand, and NATO, on the other, 
on all the urgent problems of peace and security on the basis of 
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the principles of equality and equal security. The Appeal of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR “To the Parliaments and Peoples 
of the World” adopted in June 1981 read: “In this nuclear age 
dialogue and negotiations are equally needed by all, just as peace, 
security and confidence in the future are needed by all. There is 
now no rational means of solving disputed problems, no matter 
how acute and complex, other than by negotiation. Not a single 
opportunity must be missed. There is no time to lose!” 

In 1981-1983, the Soviet government repeatedly put forward 
new proposals aimed at limiting and reducing annaments, both 
nuclear and conventional, ending critical situations threatening 
world peace, for example, in the Middle East, strengthening the 
security of nations and trust among them, etc. In 1982, the So- 
viet Union pledged not to be the first to use nuclear weapons. 
This was an exceptionally important step, and, if the other powers 
possessing such weapons were to follow suit, this would practically 
be equivalent to banning nuclear weapons altogether. However, 
neither the USA nor any of the other nuclear powers have made 
such a pledge. The USSR has unilaterally stopped the deploy- 
ment of medium-range missiles aimed at Western Europe, and 
has even begun to reduce their number to some extent. 

New important Soviet peace initiatives were put forward at 
the joint meeting of the CPSU Central Committee, and the Su- 
preme Soviets of the USSR and the RSFSR in December 1982 de- 
voted to the 60th anniversary of the formation of the USSR, in 
the report by Yuri Andropov “The USSR Is Sixty” and the 
appeal “To the Parliaments, Governments, Political Parties and 
Peoples of the World”. These documents stress that there is no 
more important task today than preventing a nuclear holocaust; 
confirm the Soviet pledge not to be the first to use nuclear weapons 
and express the USSR’s readiness to start negotiations immedia- 
tely on excluding nuclear weapons from the arsenals of state, to 
retain only as many medium-range missiles in Europe as Britain 
and France have, and not a single missile more, and so on. 

A session of the Political Consultative Committee of the War- 
saw Treaty states was held in early January 1983. In the Politi- 
cal Declaration adopted at the session, the allied socialist states 
presented a realistic constructive well-grounded programme of 
important measures to bridle the arms race, pass over to disarm- 
ament, particularly nuclear disarmament, prevent a nuclear 
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war, strengthen the security of the peoples and trust among them, 
Particularly important among these measures is the new proposal 
of the socialist countries—that a treaty be concluded on mutual 
non-use of military force and maintain relations of peace between 
the member states of the two military-political groupings—the 
Warsaw Treaty and NATO. 

The CPSU Central Committee Political Bureau, the USSR 
Supreme Soviet Presidium and the USSR Council of Ministers 
adopted a resolution on the results of the session of the Political 
Consultative Committee of the Warsaw Treaty member states 
approving the activities of the Soviet delegation headed by Yuri 
Andropov, General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee 
and Member of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Soviet. The 
resolution says: “The Soviet Union does everything it can for rea- 
son to triumph in international affairs. It will continue to consist- 
ently implement the Leninist policy of peaceful co-existence with 
states with a different social system, retaining vigilance in res- 
pect to the stratagems of the enemies of socialism and peace, tak- 
ing the necessary measures to provide for the country’s security.” 
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